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Warning 


The technical data presented here, particu- 
larly data on ammunition and the use, adjust- 
ment, and alteration of firearms, reflects the 
author’s personal beliefs and experience with 
particular firearms, equipment, and components 
under specific conditions which the reader cannot 
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necessarily duplicate exactly. The information in 
this book should therefore be used for guidance 
only and approached with great caution. Neither 
the author nor the publisher assumes any respon- 
sibility for the use or misuse of information 
contained in this book. 
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Chapter 1 


A History 


of 


Combat Shotguns 


The very first hand-held firearms were undoubt- 
edly smooth-bored weapons that fired stones, 
metal pellets, or whatever else happened to be 
handy. These early black-powder weapons were the 
first shotguns, and they quickly changed the face 
of warfare. While there is no clear record of when 
firearms were first introduced to the European 
battlefield, it is probable that this took place in the 
mid-1200s. Small man-portable cannons came into 
use during the mid-]300s, and required a pike on 
which their weight could be rested before being 
fired. 

Technological improvements were long in com- 
ing after the introduction of these first firearms. 
The first great leap forward was the development 
of a “match” (the term used for a smoldering 
string). The match replaced the coals which ignited 
the fine powder that set off the main charge of 
gunpowder in the weapon. 

A second step forward occurred in the early 
1400s with the serpent match, or matchlock, 
which was simply an S-shaped piece of metal to 
which the burning cord (match) was attached. 
The shooter pulled back the S piece and the burn- 
ing match was levered into the flash pan. As this 
system was refined, the matchlock became spring- 
loaded so that it could be released with a trigger. 
A plate, or “‘fence,’’ was placed behind the touch 
hole to keep burning sparks of gunpowder out of 
the shooter’s eyes. Matchlocks needed constant 


attention to keep the lit end of the match in the 
right position on its holder, and the battlefield was 
still devoid of firearms when things got damp. 

Wheel-locks were invented in Germany and did 
away with the need to ignite a match and carry it 
about while waiting to use a firearm. Though quick 
to bring into action, the wheel-lock was compli- 
cated and expensive to make and wasn’t used to 
any great extent in warfare. The wheel-lock had 
a steel wheel with cogs on it which, when released, 
was powered by a steel spring so that it spun about 
against iron pyrite and created sparks which fell 
into the primer pan. The spring powering the 
wheel-lock was similar to that used in clocks of the 
time. 

By the 1500s, the Spanish had introduced the 
smooth-bore musket to the battlefield. In many 
ways this weapon, with its long, smooth-bore 
barrel and trigger system, was the first true shotgun 
(albeit a bit heavy—up to 35 pounds). Since 
Spanish cannons were named for birds of prey, 
it was only logical that their small hand cannon 
be named after a small bird. The term musket 
appears to be a corruption of the word moschet- 
to, which is the Old Italian word for a sparrow 
hawk. 

This period also saw the development of rifling. 
Strangely enough, many arms were rifled without 
spiraling. Straight cuts down the bore did stabilize 
the ball being fired, but not nearly as much as 
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when a spiral rifling was used. This failure to 
understand how best to use rifling, coupled with 
the extra effort needed to do such work—about a 
full-day’s labor for a skilled worker—probably was 
the reason rifling took so long to catch on. 

The 1600s saw a gradual lightening and shorten- 
ing of firearms. As wars spread through Europe and 
new territories were explored and colonies estab- 
lished, European gun makers started the trend 
(which still continues today) toward ever smaller 
firearms, in both size and bore. 

While military weapons tended to use the match- 
lock or wheel-lock ignition systems, a number of 
flint-ignition systems were also used on private 
arms during the 1600s. The most common of these 
were the snaphaunce, the miguelet, and the flint- 
lock. Of these, the flintlock proved to be the best 
system and it gradually replaced all other ignition 
methods by the early 1700s. 

The blunderbuss was developed in Europe dur- 
ing the 1600s and retained an important niche 
among combat arms for several centuries. Because 
of the length of time needed to reload a muzzle- 
loading, black-powder weapon, the use of multiple 
projectiles—often a pound or more—in the blunder- 
buss gave greater firepower to the shooter and 
compensated for small errors in aiming. The name 
blunderbuss appears to be the combination of 
donderbus, meaning “‘thunder box,” and blondren, 
which means “‘to mix up”’ or ‘“‘confuse.” Certainly 
the weapon lived up to its name. 

Contrary to the old wives’ tales, the belled barrel 
of the blunderbuss didn’t increase its shot spread. 
- The bell simply helped in reloading. Unlike a 
constriction, or choke, in a barrel which deter- 
mines the spread in shot, the belling of a barrel 
makes no difference in how shot spreads when 
compared to a non-flared muzzle. The short- 
barreled, stocked blunderbuss was designed prin- 
cipally for close combat, though it was often 
employed for hunting purposes. As _ colonists 
reached the New World, both the blunderbuss and 
flintlock shotgun were in their hands. The Euro- 
pean hunting shotguns and muskets used a lot less 
lead per shot as compared to the blunderbuss. 
Therefore, the blunderbuss quickly fell from favor 
in the Colonies. As early as 1621, those headed for 
Plymouth were advised by those in the new land to 
bring their hunting shotguns with them. 

Unlike the handy-sized blunderbuss, the hunting 
shotguns of this period were awkward monstrosi- 
ties with long, unwieldy barrels, ranging from a 


huge 4 gauge down to 20 gauge. Shot used in them 
varied from one large bore-sized ball to several 
small balls or a large number of small pellets, often 
called “‘swan shot.’’ (It is interesting to note that 
the great marksmanship often ascribed to early 
settlers was probably actually due to the use of a 
number of projectiles, rather than just one, to 
increase the chance of hitting the target.) While 
rifled arms were also used in the Colonies, the 
smooth-bored weapons were always to be found 
in greater numbers during this period. 

While fledgling America disliked the blunder- 
buss, Europe adopted it as the weapon of choice 
in close combat. Short-barreled blunderbusses 
were used for everything from combat on the 
battlefield and assassinations to guarding the royal 
British coaches (where it was known as a coaching 
gun). Even after the introduction of accurate, 
rifled, multi-shot weapons, the blunderbuss contin- 
ued to be used into the 1800s by the British in 
their overseas colonies as well as in Irish and 
British prisons. 

While the shotgun proved to be much more 
popular with the Colonists, the blunderbuss was 
often seen in the hands of trained European troops 
and mercenaries who were stationed in the New 
World—during the Revolutionary War, Americans 
often found themselves looking down the wrong 
end of a blunderbuss barrel. 

In the British Army, the blunderbuss was used 
in some dragoon regiments. The English Navy used 
the blunderbuss for cutting down rigging—as well 
as enemy sailors: special shot, connected with 
wire, fired from the guns, tumbled through the air 
to create a deadly volley capable of cutting rig- 
ging—or men—apart. 

As the Americans created a rag-tag militia to 
preserve their rights, it was only natural that the 
shotgun was their primary weapon. These flint- 
lock, smooth-bore hunting weapons were pressed 
into service and used with deadly results during 
the French and Indian War and again in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. The Colonists even used their 
smooth-bore muskets in a shotgun mode; George 
Washington is said to have instructed troops to 
load muskets with swan drops (multiple buck- 
shot) along with the standard musket ball in com- 
bat. 

Later, the American military used shot loads 
against the Seminoles in the Florida Indian Wars in 
the mid-1800s when General Thomas Jessup led 
Army Dragoons in the second Seminole Indian 
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War. Despite the heavy vegetation of the Florida 
Everglades, shotguns proved to be ideal for fight- 
ing during the seven-year war. 

Though the U.S. military used shotguns on land, 
the blunderbuss was sometimes found in use on 
U.S. naval ships. Although the U.S. Navy’s normal 
procedure during an attack on another vessel was 
to use sharpshooters to cut down the enemy 
officers, large deck sweepers were to be found on 
American ships during the War of 1812. These guns 
were huge blunderbuss-like weapons mounted on 
swivels. The guns were loaded with grape shot 
as well as the wire-connected shot. Such guns were 
also sometimes mounted on barges transporting 
cargo up and down American rivers. 

Colonists in the New World found that their 
shotguns worked with deadly efficiency in the 
dense forests of North America. But as settlers 
moved west, the shotgun, with its short range, was 
often abandoned for the long-range accuracy of 
rifled arms. This, coupled with the amount of hard- 
to-get lead needed by the shotgun for each shot 
fired, made the Kentucky, and later the Plains, 
rifles the weapons of choice to be carried west- 
ward. However, because most settlers had little 
money, they often chose the less expensive shot- 
gun over a rifle. 

As powders improved and metallurgy gave 
manufacturers the ability to make tougher shot- 
guns, the caliber of the weapons could be reduced 
without losing effectiveness. During the 1800s, the 
most common shotgun gauges varied from 8 to 20 
gauge and the barrels became shorter as well. 

The most important firearms development of 
the 1800s was the invention of the percussion lock 
which used a cap of fulminate of mercury to create 
a spark which would ignite the primer box of a 
firearm. Although invented in 1805 by Scottish 
clergyman James Forsythe, the percussion lock, 
also Known as the cap lock, wasn’t accepted at 
first. This changed in 1834 when a public test 
between a flintlock and percussion lock took place. 
Six thousand rounds were fired by each type of 
ignition; the percussion lock had 6 misfires while 
the flintlock had 922! After that, most gun makers 
used the percussion lock in their firearms whenever 
possible. Many military purchasers still requested 
the flintlock, however. In fact, the U.S. regular 
infantry was armed with flintlocks in the Mexican 
War of 1846. Eventually, many firearms in military 
arsenals were converted from flintlock to percus- 
sion lock ignitions. 


While American civilians and law-enforcement 
officials continued to use shotguns, and despite 
the successful use of double-barreled shotguns 
by the U.S. Marine Corps in the Mexican War of 
1846, the shotgun was gradually placed into a 
secondary position in American military units 
as the range and effectiveness of newer rifles con- 
tinued to increase. 

Much the same thing occurred to the blunder- 
buss in Europe. Because of the short range of the 
blunderbuss, it was abandoned as muskets and 
rifles gained the ability to give accurate, long- 
range fire. Muskets could be used both with ball 
and buckshot loads, so commanders could still 
achieve multiple-projectile results without using 
the blunderbuss. By the mid-1800s, the blunder- 
buss was rarely used in battle in Europe. 

It would be wrong to say that the shotgun didn’t 
still see a lot of combat in America. Shotguns were 
used in the hands of those settlers who defended 
the Alamo as well as those Texans who took 
revenge when they “remembered the Alamo.” 
While the shotgun was abandoned as an official 
military weapon during this period, shotguns were 
to be found in the hands of officers as their per- 
sonal weapons. This continued throughout the 
period that the United States and Mexico battled 
during various border disputes. 

The Civil War saw both the South and North ill- 
prepared to fight. Because of a shortage of small 
arms, many troops ended up carrying the family 
shotgun into battle. As the war continued, the 
majority of the shotguns which remained in use 
were to be found on the poorly equipped Confed- 
erate side, especially in the hands of irregular 
troops. Confederacy shotguns often had their bar- 
rels chopped and cavalry troops sometimes short- 
ened the stock as well. 

During the post-Civil War era, it appears that 
the double-barreled shotgun became nearly as 
popular as a brawling weapon as were the six 
shooter and the rifle. Apparently some non-issue 
double-barreled shotguns were also carried by U.S. 
Cavalry troops in the Midwest. (Because these were 
non-authorized weapons, they generally were more 
apt to be carried by high-ranking officers than by 
the grunts.) 

As new breech-loading firearms were developed, 
the muzzle-loader quickly fell out of favor. New 
cartridges and actions also made it possible to 
create repeating firearms which quickly found their 
way into the marketplace. With the advent of these 
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lever-action and bolt-action rifles and shotguns, the 
slow-loading double-barreled shotgun fell into 
disfavor for use in combat. By 1890, the double- 
barreled shotgun had lost much of its appeal as 
a fighting weapon and the new repeaters—including 
shotguns with tubular magazines—filled the void. 

Probably the most important of these repeaters 
was Winchester’s Model 1887 lever-action shotgun, 
one of the many John Moses Browning-designed 
weapons that found their way into the world 
marketplace. Turn-of-the-century ads for the 1887 
tell that it was available on special order with 
short 20- or 24-inch barrels and touted it as being 
popular among watchmen, prison guards, train 
hands, and express carriers. 

In 1894, the Burgess Police Gun was introduced 
to the American marketplace. This weapon proved 
to be a trendsetter for combat shotguns that were 
to follow. The pump shotgun (with the pump 
mechanism in the trigger-hand’s pistol grip) had a 
20-inch barrel which folded up so that the weapon 
could be carried easily in a belt holster. Weighing 
only six pounds, the gun could be brought into 
action at a moment’s notice by drawing the gun 
and flipping the barrel down into the firing posi- 
tion. 

Despite the availability of the 1887 and the fold- 
ing qualities of the Burgess Police Gun, the Win- 
chester Model 97 was to become the granddaddy 
of twentieth-century combat shotguns. It quickly 
became the shotgun used by American policemen, 
civilians, criminals, and even military personnel. 

Following the annexation of the Philippines as 
a U.S. territory in the late 1800s, Philippine 
Nationalist Moro tribesmen led a bitter uprising 
against American citizens living in the Philippines. 
These Filipino natives often took an oath to kill 
all Christians and went on bloody rampages slaugh- 
tering all American citizens they could find. In 
short order, the U.S. Army was called in to protect 
American interests. Working themselves into a 
frenzy before battle, the Moros often proved to 
be more than the Americans’ .38 pistols could 
counter. Beginning in 1901, the Winchester 97 
shotguns were purchased by the U.S. Army and 
the weapons proved to be devastatingly effective 
against native attacks and helped to end the up- 
risings. 

During various skirmishes between the U.S 
Border Patrol and Mexican malcontents, the Model 
97 also proved to be fast and reliable. Soon it 
replaced the lever-action Model 1887 among many 


police agencies as well as the Texas Rangers. After 
using the Model 97 shotgun in the Philippines 
(and briefly in the Mexican expedition to chase 
Pancho Villa), the U.S. Cavalry soon adopted the 
Winchester 97 shotgun and by the time World 
War I broke out in Europe in 1914, the USS. 
Infantry added the Model 97 to its arsenals as well. 

World War I proved to be a terrible clash of old 
and new. Many military leaders still insisted on 
using bayonet charges against machine guns; both 
horses and tanks were to be found in the mud of 
the European battlefield. Carrier pigeons were used 
to communicate, and officers still could be seen 
carrying swords and wearing plumed or spiked hel- 
mets! Soon, both sides were bogged down in miles 
of barbed wire and muddy trenches. In the stale- 
mate that resulted from the clash of old tactics 
with new weapons, the automatic pistol and the 
shotgun proved to be better suited for fighting in 
the trenches than the standard bolt-action rifle 
with its awkwardly long barrel and sword-like 
bayonet. 

The basic layout of the U.S. military model of 
the 97 shotgun is of interest since it was to influ- 
ence the design of combat shotguns over the rest 
of the century and today. The 97 was dressed for 
combat use with the addition of a ventilated upper 
handguard, a bayonet lug (for mounting the 
Enfield rifle bayonet), slings and swivels, and a 
short barrel length of 20 inches. This military ver- 
sion was the brainchild of General John J. “Black 
Jack”? Pershing, who had seen shotguns used by 
U.S. troops in the Indian Wars as well as the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippines, and Mex- 
ico. In this special configuration, the Model 97 
had the military designation of G-9778-S, and the 
shotgun was popularly called the “‘trenchgun”’ by 
American troops. 

By the end of World War I, more than 30,000 
shotguns had been issued to American troops, 
mostly in the trench warfare of Europe. In addi- 
tion to trench fighting and guarding prisoners, the 
shotguns were also used to shoot down German 
hawks (bent on killing Allied carrier pigeons) 
and deflect enemy hand grenades! 

It is hard to imagine that Germany, which was 
using mass artillery attacks, bombs, U-Boats 
(which sank hospital boats and civilian ships from 
time to time), and poison gas on the battlefield, 
would be concerned about the wounding potential 
of shotguns, but such was the case. German troops 
were terrified of the American shotguns. German 
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commanders quickly made formal protests that the 
use of shotguns violated the Hague Convention 
and, at one point, threatened to execute any U.S. 
prisoner taken with a shotgun or shotgun ammuni- 
tion (American threats of reprisals kept any execu- 
tions from actually happening). 

German civilians became worked up about the 
shotguns as well. German newspapers wrote of 
“American barbarism’ and_ speculated that 
“tommyhawks and scalping knives” might soon be 
deployed by U.S. troops. Other papers wrote that 
Americans were not ‘“‘honorable warriors” and that 
U.S. soldiers used shotguns because they were not 
skilled enough to use rifles. While some interpre- 
tations of the Hague Convention of 1907 would 
exclude the shotgun from military combat (be- 
cause the wounds it created caused undue suffer- 
ing and the pellets were lead rather than having 
copper, steel, or brass skins), the U.S. position was 
that the Hague Convention articles applied only 
to high-velocity projectiles like those from pistols 
or rifles where lead bullets actually deformed on 
impact to create large wounds. The U.S. military 
continued to use the shotgun in combat. 

While the shotgun served well, the advent of 
the more compact and reliable submachine gun 
made more of an impression on many military 
planners during the post-World War I period than 
the shotgun did. Possibly part of this was due to 
the fact that the World War I-vintage shotgun 
ammunition, made with paper hulls, tended to 
swell in the mud and rain of the trenches so that 
rounds wouldn’t chamber and sometimes even 
failed to fire. (Though an all-brass cartridge case 
was developed for the American shotguns, the 
ammunition didn’t reach Europe before the 
Armistice was signed.) Undoubtedly, such shotgun 
failures at critical moments made lasting impres- 
sions on those who saw them—and lived to tell 
about it. 

Following the sudden economic upsurge in the 
United States after World War I, with Prohibition 
and then the Depression hard on its heels, crime 
grew wildly in the States. During this period, the 
shotgun and submachine gun both gained a foot- 
hold on each side of the law as ever greater fire- 
power was used to overwhelm an enemy. While 
Hollywood has glamorized the role of the Thomp- 
son submachine gun in the Roaring Twenties, 
slide-action and semiautomatic shotguns (usually 
called ‘“‘automatic shotguns’) and Browning Auto- 
matic Rifles (stolen from National Guard armories) 


actually created much of the mayhem of the 
period. Al Capone, John Dillinger, Bonnie and 
Clyde, and “Pretty Boy” Floyd all had shotguns 
as well as automatic weapons with which they 
carried out their crimes. Interestingly, the Thomp- 
son submachine gun sales were so poor during the 
Roaring Twenties that the manufacturer of the 
weapon, Auto-Ordnance Corporation, was unable 
to stay financially solvent! 

Because of the high price of automatic weapons, 
many police departments and government agencies 
increased their firepower through the purchase of 
less expensive slide-action and semiautomatic shot- 
guns. (The exception to this rule was the FBI 
which, during that period, adopted the Thomp- 
son submachine gun as its symbol.) 

The Winchester Model 97 continued to be popu- 
lar in America on both sides of the law, but many 
of those who carried shotguns for fighting used the 
Browning-designed Remington Model 11. This 
semiauto shotgun proved to be very reliable and 
was able to quickly lay down a hail of lead with 
little effort on the part of the user. Unlike the 
criminals using shotguns, some law officers had 
barrel extensions custom made for the weapons to 
increase the magazine to eight or nine shots. 

The Model 11 was actually a version of the 
Browning Auto-5 semiautomatic shotgun. John 
Moses Browning had sold the manufacturing rights 
to the Auto-5 to Fabrique Nationale in Belgium 
after Winchester had decided against manufactur- 
ing the semiauto shotgun in the United States 
(where it would be competing against the two 
other successful Browning shotguns being manu- 
factured by Winchester). In 1905, Browning sold 
the manufacturing and U.S. distribution rights for 
the Auto-5 to Remington. Remington christened 
the shotgun its Model 11. (The patent rights to the 
Auto-5 shotgun expired in 1923, Since that time, 
a wide number of companies have produced copies 
of the Auto-5 with various names and gauges.) 

Many criminals sawed off the barrels and stocks 
of their shotguns (a practice dating back to the 
1800s with double-barreled shotguns). This created 
a short “‘whippet”’ gun which was easily concealed 
under the baggy clothing of the day. With govern- 
ment agencies playing to the public’s fear of a 
growing crime wave, Congress used the opportun- 
ity to grandstand; the end result was the National 
Firearms Act of 1934 which restricted the owner- 
ship, alteration, and manufacture of shotguns with 
barrels of less than 18 inches in length and overall 
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shotgun length of at least 26 inches. (This same 
law also set the minimum lengths for rifles and 
restricted the ownership of automatic weapons.) 
Before the NFA of 1934, there were also shotgun 
“pistols”? being marketed worldwide. These gener- 
ally were of .410- or 20-gauge and were to be 
found in both double- and single-barreled config- 
urations. While this law has apparently done little 
to curb the use of illegal arms, it forever altered 
the path of development used by manufacturers 
designing new firearms for the large U.S. market. 

Despite the forewarnings of the Spanish Civil 
War and the German invasion of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, both the U.S. and British militaries 
remained woefully under-armed right up to the 
time they entered World War II. Much of the 
British problem stemmed back to their “‘foresight”’ 
of dumping much of their small arms inventory 
into the Atlantic following World War I (which 
was to be the “war to end all wars’). Thus the 
British faced a scarcity of infantry weapons when 
the war broke out which became acute following 
the defeat at Dunkirk. 

As British Home Guard units were formed fol- 
lowing the Dunkirk disaster, sporting shotguns 
were often the only weapons available to the rag- 
tag groups. In an effort to gain more weapons, 
Britain also purchased arms—including many shot- 
guns—from the United States as well as other 
countries, and numbers of U.S. civilian arms were 
also donated to the British. Shotgun ammunition 
for these weapons was then manufactured at peak 
rates in England and Canada. 

When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, the United 
States was finally forced into the war. Like the 
British, the Americans began scraping for weapons, 
and quickly started purchasing shotguns to fill the 
vacuum created by the scarcity of other types of 
small arms. Shotguns were purchased by the U.S. 
military from manufacturers as well as wholesale 
distributor stocks. (Some uses for American shot- 
guns seem rather quaint to those living in the com- 
puter age; while it’s hard to picture, part of the 
training of aerial gunnery crews was conducted 
with shotguns and skeet equipment.) 

Throughout World War II, the branch of the 
military receiving the largest numbers of combat 
shotguns was the U.S. Marine Corps. In the dense 
foliage of the Pacific islands, where encounters 
were usually at close ranges, the shotgun proved 
to be very effective against Japanese troops. In 
fact, the marines liked the weapons so well that 


shotguns were often “liberated” from Army units 
for use by the marines. While the shotguns were 
ideal for patrolling and facing Japanese Banzai 
charges, Americans found the guns weren't without 
shortcomings in combat. It was hard to carry 
enough ammunition for a shotgun and the rate of 
ammunition consumption became a problem. 
The scarcity of ammunition sometimes became 
so acute that marines often ran out of shells and 
were forced to use enemy weapons during ex- 
tended battles. Unfortunately as well, the U.S. 
military had not learned the important lesson 
of the frailty of paper hulls on the battlefield. 
Combat troops were initially issued shotgun ammu- 
nition with paper hulls, and again, they discovered 
that the paper swelled in damp conditions (which 
were the rule in the Pacific) and became hard or 
impossible to chamber in the shotgun. Finally, an 
all-brass cartridge was created and distributed to 
shotgunners. The shell was designated the M-19 
and contained nine 00 buckshot pellets. This shell 
continued to be the standard for the U.S. military 
until the late 1960s when it was replaced by the 
plastic-cased M-162. 

While a number of brands of shotguns were used 
in World War II, the most common shotguns in the 
hands of the U.S. Marine Corps were the Winches- 
ter Model 12 and the old Model 97. These were 
equipped in trenchgun attire with bayonet lug, 
20-inch barrel, ventilated handguard, and sling 
swivels. 

On the European and African fronts of World 
War II, the shotgun was rarely used. The longer 
ranges made the shotgun ineffective for anything 
but house-to-house fighting (where it apparently 
wasn’t used, either) or guarding prisoners. How- 
ever, shotguns did see use in Europe in the hands 
of guerrillas and partisan fighters, since sporting 
arms often weren’t confiscated by Nazi occupa- 
tion forces while handguns and rifles were. Use of 
the shotgun dropped off as the war dragged on; 
ammunition became scarce. As in World War I, 
German soldiers feared the shotgun and Nazi 
reprisals were often quick and brutal when the 
weapon was deployed against German troops. 

Following World War II, several different routes 
were taken in weapons development. While all the 
studies done by the United States, Britain, and 
others agreed that high rates of firepower were 
needed on the modern battlefield, the ways of 
achieving these rates were to take two distinct 
routes. One was toward small assault rifles. The 
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other, less popular route was toward an updated 
version of the shotgun. While new weapons were 
being created for the battlefield, the ‘‘old fash- 
ioned”’ shotgun continued to prove its deadly 
effect in anti-insurgency actions of the British in 
Malaya as well as in the hands of guerrilla fighters 
in Cuba, North Africa, and Indochina. 

The British were especially diligent in studying 
the effects of the shotgun in close combat. Their 
studies of Malayan battles are especially impor- 
tant since the information has tended to influence 
the search for a combat shotgun by the modern 
militaries in the West. Perhaps the most important 
discovery to come out of the British research was 
the fact that the semiautomatic shotgun proved to 
be superior to the manually operated systems in 
close combat. In fact, the British found that the 
number of semiauto shotguns used by a patrol was 
directly proportional to the number of kills they 
made when encountering a guerrilla group. (The 
semiauto generally used by the British was an 
unaltered 28-inch barrel Browning Auto-5 sporter. 
The Remington 870-R slide-action shotgun with 
20-inch barrel was used to supplement the Brown- 
ing shotguns.) 

Another important piece of information to 
emerge from British studies was that contact 
between fighting groups in the jungle tended to be 
brief; the initial barrage of fire often decided the 
outcome of the battle. Thus, the side with the 
most initial firepower usually won. In addition, it 
was discovered that troops needed to fire standing 
up and should be trained to shoot with enough 
skill to guarantee hitting their targets; having 
troops hitting the dirt in combat and shooting 
shotguns as if they didn’t require aiming skills 
proved to be poor tactics in close, jungle combat. 

The shotgun proved to be ideal for nighttime 
use, too, since its large shot pattern compensated 
somewhat for aiming errors created by the dark- 
ness. This, coupled with training troops to aim 
below light-colored faces (which tended to be- 
come targets in the dark rather than the larger 
bodies belonging to the enemy faces), also in- 
creased the number of guerrillas killed by British 
troopers. 

The British studies drew comparisons between 
the semiauto shotguns used in jungle warfare to the 
bolt-action rifle and the submachine gun. At ranges 
beyond 100 yards, the shotguns didn’t perform as 
well as even the bolt-action rifle. But most jungle 
fighting took place within 75 yards. Within these 


ranges, any given semiauto shotgun was capable of 
producing one hit on an enemy per every five en- 
counters; the submachine gun scored a one-per- 
eight ratio (assuming a five-round burst of fire 
was used), and the bolt-action rifle scored one hit 
per eleven encounters. In addition to single hits, 
most shotguns, using cartridges filled with nine 00 
buckshot pellets, often achieved a multiple-pellet 
hit on an enemy. The British found that such mul- 
tiple hits normally immobilized the slightyguerrilla 
troops. When single projectile hits were involved, 
none of the three small arms were capable of im- 
mobilizing a foe unless vital areas were hit by the 
projectile. However, both the rifles and subma- 
chine guns fired full-metal jacketed bullets which 
tended to fully penetrate guerrillas struck by the 
projectiles; a guerrilla wounded by a rifle or sub- 
machine gun bullet often recovered in several 
weeks if the projectile missed vital areas. The rifle 
or submachine gun bullet simply went through the 
guerrilla, who lived to fight another day. 

Not so with shotgun pellets. Even if a single 
pellet failed to hit a vital area, it usually didn’t 
have enough momentum to exit the body; a guer- 
rilla often received a wound that later became 
dangerously infected in the jungle environment 
after being hit with a shotgun pellet. 

The British also discovered some drawbacks 
with the shotgun. One problem, never resolved, 
was that at ranges beyond 50 yards the nine-pellet 
load of 00 buckshot created patterns in which a 
man could stand without being hit. While switch- 
ing to a load of more numerous but smaller buck- 
shot would make such holes in the shot pattern 
smaller, the smaller projectiles also lost velocity 
faster so that, if hit, a man’s wound might not be 
as serious. 

A second major problem was that tube-type 
magazines were awkward to reload, and trying to 
reload the weapon was very unnerving during an 
actual battle. Too, the shotguns did not prove to 
be as reliable as one might hope; failure rates of 1 
per 250 rounds fired were the norm. 

The shotgun saw only minor combat use in 
American hands during the Korean War. The 
shotgun’s principal use in Korea was by U.S. 
troops who were guarding prisoners. Because of 
the lack of trees and dense cover in Korea, most 
fighting took place at longer ranges than the shot- 
gun was capable of handling. The shotguns used in 
Korea were generally identical to those of World 
War II. 
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Following World War II, the gas-operated shot- 
gun came onto the civilian scene in America. 
Among the first of these was the Remington Model 
58, which was introduced in 1956 and followed by 
the improved models 878 (in 1959) and 1100 (in 
1963). Many gas-operated shotguns designed for 
sporting use have limited magazine capacities due 
to the way the gas is bled from the barrel. This 
was not the case with the Remington 1100 which 
bled gas from around the magazine tube. Because 
of this, the magazine tube could be extended to 
the barrel length. Remington took advantage of 
this fact to work on the development of a fight- 
ing shotgun for military/police use (in conjunction 
with the Remington 870 slide-action shotgun 


which used many of the same parts as the 1100). 
While the U.S. military, as well as several police 
agencies, were interested in Remington’s develop- 
ment of semiauto and even fully automatic ver- 
sions of the 1100, no more than a few prototypes 
were ever actually sold to government agencies, 
which continued to use slide-action shotguns for 
the most part. 

The Vietnam War, which the United States in- 
herited from the French, also saw use of the shot- 
gun by American troops. Both the U.S. Army and 
Marine Corps used shotguns for perimeter patrol 
and security operations. Some shotguns were also 
used on patrols with the point man often carrying 
a shotgun. These shotguns were all slide-action 


Both the U.S. Army and Marine Corps used shotguns for perimeter patrol and security operations in Vietnam. The “point” 
man of a patrol often carried a shotgun. These slide-action weapons included the Stevens 520A, the Stevens 620A, and the 
Winchester M1912. 
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weapons and included the Stevens 520A, the Ste- 
vens 620A, and the Winchester M1912, among 
others. 

Use of the shotgun might have been greater in 
Vietnam if the South Vietnamese government had 
trusted its people more fully. Some 100,000 slide- 
action shotguns were purchased by the U.S. gov- 
ernment and shipped to Vietnam to be given to the 
hamlet defense forces of South Vietnam in an 
effort to teach the small villages to defend them- 
selves. These shotguns varied in make; most were 
Ithaca and Savage shotguns with a few thousand 
each of Remington and Winchester models of shot- 
guns. Most of these shotguns were made with small 
stocks to suit the smaller stature of the Vietnamese 
people. Unfortunately, most of these guns were 
never distributed to the hamlets because the South 
Vietnamese government was afraid the weapons 
might fall into Viet Cong hands. Thus, most of 
these weapons rusted away in South Vietnamese 
warehouses—until they finally fell into enemy 
hands with the downfall of Saigon. 

Using information gleaned from military experi- 
ences in Vietnam, the United States did a number 
of studies of how the shotgun performed in com- 
bat. These studies led to changes in military weap- 
ons requirements. Among the new requirements: 
larger magazines, increased reliability, more resis- 
tance to dirt, and shorter overall length. Perhaps 
the most important requirement was that the 
weapon should have a reliable semiauto action— 
this requirement has proved the hardest for manu- 
facturers to meet. One of the outcomes of some of 
these specifications was the Mossberg Milsgun 
which became the Model 500 series of Mossberg 
shotguns, introduced in 1979. While pump guns 
rather than semiautos, the 500 shotguns do meet 
most of the other requirements and take advan- 
tage of modern industrial techniques to keep costs 
down. The 500 models have proven to be popu- 
lar with police departments as well as hunters (in 
the weapon’s hunting version) because of their low 
prices and rugged design. At the time of this writ- 
ing, the Remington Model 870 12-gauge shotgun 
with extended magazine and a bayonet lug has 
been chosen by the U.S. Marine Corps for combat. 
A folding-stock version of this weapon is also used 
for guarding various U.S. embassies worldwide and 
is sometimes carried by State Department employ- 
Ces! 

Several other important U.S. military develop- 
mental projects and studies also continue to 


influence the thinking and design of combat weap- 
ons, including the shotgun. Of these, ALCLAD, 
SALVO, NIBLICK, SPIW, and RHINO/MIWS have 
proven to be the most influential to date. Work on 
these projects dates back to 1948 when the US. 
Army created the ORO (Operations Research Of- 
fice) which was to study how military equipment— 
especially weapons—and tactics were used and out- 
dated in warfare. (The ORO’s research was later 
taken over by the JSSAP—Joint Services Small 
Arms Program.) 

The first major spin-off from the ORO work was 
ALCLAD. The ALCLAD project was aimed at 
developing better body armor (capable of protect- 
ing the wearer from nuclear, chemical, and biologi- 
cal weapons as well as small arms fire). But the 
information collected also had profound effects on 
the thinking of how small arms were actually being 
used on the battlefield. In short, after studying 
nearly three million casualty reports from World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean War, ORO 
discovered that automatic weapons, and what 
amounted to nearly random firing patterns, were 
creating many more casualties than the aimed fire 
techniques that were being taught to troops. 
Because of this, large expenditures of ammunition 
took place for each hit scored on an enemy. As the 
study continued, it was discovered that nearly all 
casualties took place within 300 yards, with most 
riflemen rarely even able to see targets more than 
300 yards away, and that the vast majority of 
casualties took place within 100 yards of the rifle- 
man who was firing his weapon. At this point, it 
was also suggested that some type of pattern dis- 
persal method was needed to give a rounded pat- 
tern to projectiles leaving an automatic weapon 
so that it would compensate for aiming errors of 
the operator. Toward such an end, it was suggested 
that small-caliber automatic weapons might be 
much more ideal than the large battle rifles then in 
use by the military for combat. 

These ideas led to the SALVO research project. 
The purpose of SALVO was to determine if a 
weapon could be developed to fire a swarm of pro- 
jectiles to compensate for sighting/reflex firing 
errors and score greater numbers of hits on targets. 
Multi-barreled weapons, standard rifles with dis- 
persal attachments on their barrels, and multiple- 
bullet rifle rounds were all evaluated both for 
effectiveness and practicality. (Strangely enough, 
little work was done with shotgun-style weapons; 
this was probably due to the failure to grasp the 
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idea that most fighting was occurring within 100 
yards. Military thinking still insisted on weapons 
capable of firing over several hundred yards.) 

The SALVO work eventually led to the develop- 
ment of the 5.56mm NATO/.223 Remington 
caliber bullets which, in turn, eventually resulted 
in the adoption of the AR-15/M16 rifle by the U.S. 
military. Interestingly, range requirements for this 
weapon started out with a maximum range of 300 
yards. This was gradually increased to 500 yards 
and then changed to a slightly greater SOO meters— 
despite the fact that 100 yards was actually closer 
to the practical range needed! This type of insis- 
tence on unneeded long range for infantry small 
arms keeps the shotgun locked out when consider- 
ations are being made as to whether or not to 
develop a U.S. military combat shotgun. (For more 
information on the development of the AR-15/ 
M16, see the AR-15/M16: A Practical Guide, 
available from Paladin Press.) 

While the United States adopted the AR-15 
(calling it the M16 rifle), work continued with the 
ORO to develop even better weapons to replace 
the M16 in the future. Moving on with the SALVO 
idea, the ORO launched NIBLICK, which even- 
tually led to the development of the M79 and 
M203 grenade launchers. These were originally 
slated to be repeating weapons; they reached the 
battlefield as single-shot weapons. 

Despite the failure of developers to stick to the 
original specifications for the weapons, the grenade 
launchers did prove to be useful on the battlefield, 
and gave U.S. troops a weapon which was capable 
of reaching out to an enemy to deliver explosives 
while not burdening the soldier carrying the 
weapon. ORO also worked on developing the SPIW 
(Special Purpose Individual Weapon) which again 
was designed to carry out the concept of multiple- 
projectile rounds being fired to compensate for 
human aiming errors. Unfortunately, SPIW became 
mixed up in the politics of those who were bent on 
keeping the United States from adopting the M16 
rifle in place of the larger-calibered M14. The argu- 
ment was that the M14 should be kept in service 
while the SPIW weapon was perfected; this would 
allow the United States to “‘leapfrog’”’ ahead with- 
out spending money on the intermediate technol- 
ogy of the M16. But the SPIW prototype weapons 
and even the basic concepts which were fueling the 
research proved to be creating less than ideal 
results. 

After discovering doctored tests which “‘proved”’ 


the M14 superior to the M16, a furious Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara adopted the M16, 
and the SPIW concept was relegated to research 
for the creation of a possible replacement weapon 
to be adopted early in the twenty-first century. 
(The SPIW program is continuing to develop and 
test prototype weapons at the time of this writing 
and it is possible that the next U.S. military rifle 
will be an outgrowth of this program.) 

In description at least, the SPIW could easily be 
a shotgun. The shotgun normally fires a dispersed 
pattern which compensates for shooting error. The 
catch comes with the antiquated ammunition used 
by shotguns which causes many design problems 
as well as making it impossible to adequately cover 
the 100-yard range of normal combat (let alone 
the occasional 300-yard outside range). Thus, while 
some of the SPIW research has concentrated on 
shotgun-like weapons, more of it has been aimed 
at developing lightweight rounds capable of being 
used in a burst mode of automatic fire. A number 
of innovative projectiles have been created in the 
SPIW project. The most common projectile (and 
head of the pack at the time of this writing) is 
the flechette. Current flechettes are small, finned 
projectiles which look like miniature rockets or 
bombs. The flechettes are packaged in a sabot 
which seals propellant gas around the flechette 
as it travels down a gun barrel. Once free of the 
barrel, the lightweight flechette sheds its sabot and 
streaks toward a target at speeds of around 4,000 
feet per second (fps) or more. 

Recently, the SPIW project has been renamed 
the ACR (Advanced Combat Rifle) project. The 
two main contenders in this race are the AAI 
(Aircraft Armaments, Inc.) XM70 (which is an out- 
growth of its earlier XM19 SPIW) and the Heckler 
& Koch G11 rifle (which was developed indepen- 
dently from the SPIW program, for the most part, 
for use with the West German military). While 
looking like a conventional rifle, the AAI weapon 
will be operated by the recoil created when the 
primer on the cartridge blows back upon firing. 
The Heckler & Koch G11 rifle uses caseless ammu- 
nition. 

While it would appear that the SPIW will be the 
future rifle of the U.S. soldier, a parallel program 
was initiated in 1979 by the JSSAP to develop 
a shotgun-like weapon for the infantryman. First 
given the title of RHINO (Repeating Hand-held 
Improved Non-rotating Ordnance), the program 
later became the MIWS (Multi-purpose Individual 
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Weapons System). In effect, this program’s task 
was to develop a shotgun system suitable for mili- 
tary use. 

One path taken by the MIWS was toward devel- 
oping new, improved ammunition for the shotgun 
in an effort to improve its range and casualty- 
inflicting ability over longer ranges. Original plans 
were for a rimless cartridge about 3.5 inches long 
of 10 or 12 gauge. Additionally, the shell was to be 
made of heat-proof plastic or aluminum capable 
of keeping the cartridges unharmed when exposed 
to water or other solvents common to a battlefield, 
like oil or grease, as well as to keep it from char- 
ring or melting when chambered in a weapon 
which had been fired excessively. A number of new 
projectiles were tested in this program, including 
the original flechette designs created by the SPIW 
program. Additionally, ring airfoils, nested tubular 
projectiles, and a flying blade-like projectile (AAI’s 
SCMITR) were tested, as well as the common 
buckshot pellets. These projectiles were made of 
a wide range of metals including depleted lead 
alloys, steel, and depleted uranium (Stabiloy). As 
the MIWS program continued, a secondary research 
effort was started to develop other types of ammu- 
nition which might be used with the weapon. 
This led to the addition of high-explosive rounds 
(fragmentation and anti-armor shaped charges) as 
well as flares, tear gas, line-throwing, and incen- 
diary rounds. These rounds would have six-inch or 
longer cartridges and would be loaded into the 
MIWS manually. (Whether these exotic forms of 
ammunition will actually prove useful or are 
merely gimmicks designed to attract potential 
users remains to be seen. 

Unfortunately, to achieve a longer range without 
reducing the payload size of the shotgun project- 
iles, recoil of many test weapons has become great- 
er than one might hope for. This would create 
problems with training and using the weapon 
(should it be used by troops), and leads to the need 
for the weapon to be heavier in order to stand up 
to the battering of the cycling operation. The large 
size of the ammunition also creates a weapon with 
built-in logistical hardships in the carrying of 
ammunition by individuals using the weapon as 
well as problems in military supply lines. Finally, 
the large size of the shells limits magazine capacity 
and the overall design of the weapon. A number of 
designers and critics have suggested that these 
many problems could be overcome with the design 
of a smaller cartridge firing only four or five pro- 


jectiles at a time. But this route does not appear to 
be popular with military researchers. 

Original specifications for the MIWS were that it 
would have a maximum length of 39 inches and a 
minimum length of 28 inches, would have a large- 
capacity magazine of 10 to 20 rounds, would have 
reduced recoil (not more than that of an M16 
rifle), would weigh nine pounds or less (unloaded), 
and would be capable of using a silencer (perhaps 
rather optimistic for a weapon of this caliber), as 
well as a shot pattern control device for precise, 
long-range shooting. Additionally, it was under- 
stood that the weapon would be capable of work- 
ing in the mud, dirt, sand, and ice environments 
often found on the modern battlefield and that the 
weapon would be usable in a full automatic mode 
(something most critics doubt the usefulness of, 
given the multiple projectile load of each round). 

As to ammunition requirements, the MIWS was 
to have a minimum effective range of 100 yards 
and a shot pattern that opened to 4 feet within 7 
yards and then remained constant to 100 yards 
(thought impossible with current technology ex- 
cept, perhaps, with flechettes). Slugs or discarding 
sabot ammunition were to be available for the 
MIWS to use over ranges of 50 to 200 yards. 

During the early 1980s, as work progressed on 
various models of the MIWS, the weapon became 
known as the CAW (Close Assault Weapon) or 
sometimes as the CAWS (Close Assault Weapon 
System). The CAW acronym has stuck since then. 
Four groups have worked on prototype weapons 
for the JSSAP: Heckler & Koch, which teamed 
up with Olin/Winchester; Pan Associates; AAI; and 
Ithaca Shotgun. Of these, the AAI and H&K guns 
seem to be the principal contenders to date. 
(Unfortunately these two companies are, in effect, 
competing with themselves since they are working 
both on the CAW and ACR projects.) 

Smith & Wesson also developed a CAW of its 
own during the mid-1980s. This shotgun has an 
arrangement of controls laid out in a manner simi- 
lar to that of the M16 rifle to ease training require- 
ments in the military. At the time of this writing, 
the project has apparently been tabled indefinitely 
with only a few prototypes having ever been made. 

Experimental ammunition for the CAW has been 
produced by Olin and the Vought Corporation. (At 
the time of this writing, AAI is claiming to have 
flechette ammunition for its CAW which can 
reach out to 150 yards with lethal results. Whether 
this was developed by AAI or Olin or the Vought 
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The AAI Corporation’s CAW candidate weapon has special flechette ammunition which can “reach out and touch someone”’ 
to 150 yards with lethal results. Shotguns such as these promise to change the face of the battlefield if they are ever adopted 
by the U.S. military. (Photo courtesy of AAI Corp.) 
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While work on this Smith & Wesson AS has been discontinued, it would seem to be only a matter of time before a similar 
weapon is adopted for military use. It’s possible that troops in the future will be carrying a shotgunlike weapon rather than a 
rifle into combat. 
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Corporation is generally unknown by those outside 
the AAI program.) 

As of now, the fate of the CAW is unknown. It 
would appear that if the weapon is developed 
(rather than being abandoned with the adoption of 
an SPIW rifle), it would be used by personnel 
guarding critical equipment and supplies or de- 
ployed at the squad level in conjunction with 
troops carrying rifles and machine guns. Even if a 
suitable CAW weapon is developed, it may face an 
uphill fight to be accepted by military leaders who 
are used to thinking of infantrymen armed with 
conventional rifles. Retired Army Col. Charles A. 
Beckwith (who led the Delta Force mission in 
1980 in its unsuccessful attempt to rescue the 
American hostages held in Iran) is perhaps indica- 
tive of how the rank-and-file of the military views 
the CAW system. Beckwith summed it up recently 
by saying that it would be nonproductive for the 
military services to ‘“‘tool up for a new shotgun.” 
He went on to say that shotguns currently in the 
inventory will suffice, and also noted that “‘there 
is a void in ammunition. There are better loads and 
powder and we need a better shot group. There’s 
no problem in the launcher. The problem is in the 
ammunition.” If such thinking continues by those 
in the U.S. military, the CAW project may be dead 
in the water. . 

While the interest in shotguns by various mili- 
taries and special elite troops worldwide waxes and 
wanes, its use by police agencies and citizens (for 
self-defense use) seems to be slowly growing. But 
whether this market of potential buyers is large 
enough—and willing—to purchase a modern, semi- 
automatic combat shotgun if it should become 
available remains to be seen. Until the time when 
one design does finally get off the ground finan- 
cially and prove to be far superior to “off-the- 
shelf’? modified sporting shotguns, those buying 
weapons for combat will probably continue to 
make do with commercially available sporter shot- 
guns with military trappings in the form of ex- 
tended magazines, pistol grips, folding stocks, 
bullpup configurations, etc. 

The technology used to create sporters isn’t 
standing still, however. New gas-operated shotguns 
are far tougher than their earlier counterparts. The 
old saying often encountered among those who 
shoot gas-operated shotguns in competition is “I 
have three shotguns: one to shoot while the other 
two are being repaired.’ This seems to be less and 
less true as better semiauto shotguns are designed. 


As third generation, semiauto sporter shotguns 
come onto the scene, the situation may change 
radically. Some of these new shotguns are even 
being designed to use extended magazines (to reach 
both the sporting and police/military market with 
one model) and are highly reliable with a wide 
range of ammunition. Where second-generation 
autoloaders have tended to be fragile and break 
down too much for reliable military use, the third 
generation of autoloaders promises to fill some of 
the void left by military shotguns which never get 
past the prototype stage. (A company offering a 
combat shotgun created by modifying a sporter 
doesn’t lose everything if the military model 
doesn’t sell.) 

Current users of combat shotguns—regardless of 
the weapon’s origin—must make do with sporting 
ammunition available today. While such cartridges 
are effective at close ranges, many combat shooters 
desire greater range and durability under adverse 
environments. Even though the modern sporting 
shotgun shell is a lot better than its forebears of 
even just a few years ago, much better shells could 
be created for combat. 

For example, a new rimless cartridge would 
allow the creation of shotguns using highly reliable 
box magazines. A new, smaller round (since most 
modern shotgun shells are full of air, making a 
larger-than-necessary shell) would also lead to a 
smaller weapon. Likewise, if superior ballistic 
pellets created for new ammunition (or even pack- 
aged in the current shell cases) can increase the 
range of the combat shotgun out to the 100-yard 
limit or beyond, the shotgun could again become 
a reliable contender for combat use. Franchi, for 
example, is currently working on a bullpup shot- 
gun that will feed special .410 Magnum shells 
through a box magazine. Each shell will fire five 
00 buckshot pellets and will feed from a 15-round 
box magazine. These small shells allow the shotgun 
itself to have the dimensions of a submachine gun. 

In the meantime, the sporter-modified combat 
shotgun loaded with commercial ammunition 
continues to be popular. It is widely used for 
self-defense by American civilians and is found 
in many police patrol cars throughout the country. 
In Europe, where police and paramilitary units 
have traditionally used the submachine gun, the 
shotgun is making inroads in anti-terrorist units 
and with other elite troops. It appears that the 
shotgun may be on the verge of reacceptance as a 
combat weapon which is ideal for some—though 
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not all—combat uses. 

So even if such changes aren’t made in the con- 
figuration of the shotgun or in the ammunition it 
uses, it’s probable that the shotgun will continue to 
be used where close combat calls for its ability to 
lay down massive, deadly fire at close ranges in a 
minimum of time. Whether in jungles or the pri- 
vacy of the home for self-defense purposes, the 
shotgun will continue to serve as an awesome com- 
bat weapon just as it did for those who have car- 


ried it into combat over the last few centuries. 

And if the CAW or other similar weapons should 
be adopted for military use or new long-range 
ammunition is developed for shotguns, it’s possible 
that troops in the future will be carrying a shotgun- 
like weapon rather than a rifle. At that point, small 
arms deployment will have come full circle as 
soldiers carry a modern version of the ancient 
blunderbuss into battle. 


Chapter 2 


— 


 — 
Shotgun 
Ammunition 


The dimensions of modern shotgun ammu- 
nition were determined by the shells used in 
black-powder guns used at the last of the 1800s. 
Because of this, shotgun ammunition is large and 
not ideally suited to many repeating actions. A 
quick look at the range capability of the current 
shotgun ammunition compared to the size of the 
cartridge will show why military decision-makers 
around the world have abandoned the shotgun for 
everything but special-purpose work. 

The .308 Winchester/7.62mm NATO cartridge, 
for example, weighs in at about an ounce. Its 
internal wounding effect with an FMJ (full-metal 
jacket—the type of nose required by the Geneva 
conventions) over hundreds of yards is comparable 
to that produced by a shotgun at close ranges. With 
an expanding hollow- or soft-point nose, the bullet 
will create massive internal wounds greater than 
those of the shotgun (though the entrance wound 
will be smaller, the exit wound—often missing with 
the shotgun—will be much larger). 

The .223 Remingon/5.56mm NATO weighs 
about half an ounce. The FMJ bullet fired in the 
l-in-12 twist of the M16A1 and traveling at high- 
velocity speeds tumbles upon impact to create an 
internal wound only slightly smaller than that 
of a 12-gauge load. With an expanding bullet or 
with the new |l-in-7 twist used by NATO rifles 
(which causes the bullet to shatter after penetrat- 
ing the skin), the bullet is capable of creating inter- 
nal wounds nearly comparable to the 12 gauge 
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used at close range (though, again, the entry 
wound created by the shotgun is larger). And 
again, the .223/5.56mm bullet is capable of creat- 
ing its devastating wounds over hundreds of yards. 

By way of contrast, 12-gauge shells weigh in at 
from slightly over an ounce to around two ounces 
(with magnum loads) while the 20-gauge shells 
weigh in at around an ounce. This means that the 
20-gauge shell is comparable in weight to the .308 
round while only having a fraction of the range and 
accuracy available to the rifle round, while the 12- 
gauge shell weighs nearly twice as much as the .308 
while achieving the same lethal wounds only at 
close ranges. Likewise, a shooter using a .223 
rifle can carry at least two to four times as much 
ammunition as a man with a shotgun with a com- 
parable load weight; and, again, the .223 rifleman 
can achieve lethal, accurate hits over several hun- 
dred yards if necessary. From a logistics and range 
standpoint then, it’s little wonder most military 
users and many police departments (especially in 
rural areas) and highway patrols are switching from 
shotguns to .223 rifles. Does this mean that the 
shotgun is always the second choice for combat? 

Not at all. Because shotgun pellets give less 
penetration and aren’t as dangerous over long 
ranges, they are safer to use in populated areas. 
While a rifle would be very dangerous to innocent 
bystanders in urban areas, a shotgun, loaded with 
suitable ammunition, is ideal. 

Another plus of the shotgun is the fact that 
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commercial loadings allow the combat shooter to 
actually limit the destructiveness of the ammuni- 
tion he is using. Unlike rifle and pistol ammuni- 
tion, which is loaded to specific pressures for the 
most part so that it will reliably cycle semiauto 
actions and allow bullets to expand, shotgun 
ammunition varies from light loads suited to skeet 
shooting to heavy loads for hunting game at longer 
ranges. This variety of ammunition allows the 
shotgunner to vary the effects of his weapon 
according to the tactical demands of the situation 
(the only drawback to this is that the lighter 
loads sometimes fail to cycle self-loading shot- 
guns). Therefore, shotguns are ideal for many types 
of limited-range combat. 

In the United States, the 12-gauge shotgun is 
most often chosen for combat, and many Euro- 
pean gun manufacturers who are aiming at the 
American law-enforcement market are also adopt- 
ing the 12 gauge as their standard. However, the 20 
gauge is also an ideal choice for combat provided 
the shooter can locate a suitable weapon cham- 
bered for the round. Modern 20-gauge shells are 
nearly as effective as the 12 gauge in all but the 
heaviest loads. One of the big pluses of the 20 
gauge is that it can give a great reduction in recoil 
(although much the same ends can be achieved by 
simply using lighter loads in a 12 gauge). Recoil 
reduction achieved by using a 20 gauge is especially 
evident when buckshot loads are called for. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that, along with the 
reduction in recoil, there is a reduction in the 
amount of shot or, if shot loads are the same, 
power. Therefore, for recoil reduction, it’s often 
better to switch to a gas-operated action in 12 
gauge. 

Twenty- and 12-gauge ammunition is man- 
ufactured in both 3-inch and 2 3/4-inch cartridge 
lengths. Not all shotguns will chamber both sizes; 
care should be taken when buying a shotgun to be 
sure it will chamber the shells you may wish to use 
in combat. 

The 10- and 16-gauge shotguns are also suitable 
for combat but in many areas it is difficult to find 
suitable ammunition in these gauges. However, if 
a shooter is planning on stockpiling his ammuni- 
tion beforehand, the scarcity of ammunition at a 
later date may not be a consideration. 

The following chart gives a rough idea of how 
the different gauges compare to each other. While 
the energy levels of a round are not always indica- 
tive of how it will perform in combat, with shot- 


guns the comparison gives a pretty fair indicator of 
comparative effectiveness. The chart also shows 
how the use of a magnum load in the 16 gauge or 
20 gauge can up their power levels to that of the 
standard 12 gauge: 


COMMERCIAL SHOTGUN AMMUNITION 


Gauge Length Shot Weight Velocity Energy 

(in.) (0z.) (fps) (ft.-Ibs.) 
10 31/2 2 1255 3,061 
10 2 7/8 1 5/8 1,330 2,793 
12 3 (Mag) 17/8 1,210 2,668 
12 2 3/4 1 1/8 1,145 1,433 
16 2 3/4 (Mag) 1 1/4 1,260 1,928 
16 2 3/4 1 1,220 1,446 
20 3 (Mag) 1 1/4 1,185 1,707 
20 2 3/4 1 1,165 1,319 


Many who choose a shotgun for combat also 
plan on reloading for it. This should not be done 
unless the reloader has highly developed reloading 
skills. Having a cartridge fail to fire or chamber in 
combat is not worth the economy of do-it-yourself 
ammunition. Generally, commercial manufacturers 
make superior ammunition that is more reliable 
than any the amateur reloader can produce. Those 
using a semiauto shotgun should be especially wary 
of using reloaded ammunition; pump actions are a 
bit more forgiving—though jams can still be a prob- 
lem with reloads which haven’t been properly 
resized. 

Currently, both Winchester and Federal are mak- 
ing excellent sporting ammunition that is also ideal 
for combat and readily available in a wide variety 
of loads in most gun stores. Some ammunition 
works better than others in most firearms. This can 
vary even from gun to gun of the same model, so 
be sure to test ammunition which you may use in 
combat in your shotgun. 

Using reloads for practice is another thing. Since 
practice is important, reloading practice ammuni- 
tion can save money. However, be sure to test out 
any ammunition which will be used in your shot- 
gun in combat situations—discovering that your 
practice ammunition works well in your shotgun 
while your combat ammunition doesn’t could 
prove fatal. (For more information on reloading 
as well as creating special combat rounds for the 
shotgun, see my book, Combat Ammunition, 
available from Paladin Press.) 
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Great care should be given to keeping shotgun 
ammunition clean and dry. Shotgun shells, unlike 
most other ammunition, are not always water- 
tight. If moisture enters the front of the shell and 
gets in the shot, it will slowly work its way into the 
powder over several days’ time. Likewise, water 
can work its way around a primer and deactivate 
the powder in a shell. While using shellac or finger- 
nail polish to seal the edges of the primer and 
crimp may help keep water out, such a practice 
isn’t a sure thing. The best route is to store and 
carry ammunition in a manner that assures that it 
will remain dry. 

When buying ammunition, the matter of drams 
and dram equivalent can become very confusing. 
The measurements date back to the time when 
both smokeless and black-powder loads were being 
used in shotgun shells. At the time, the new pow- 
der took up less volume than the older shotgun 
powder. Thus, it was marketed as being the equiva- 
lent of certain amounts of powder (measured in 
drams) of black powder. To the confusion of many 
a novice shotgunner, the use of the term “dram 
equivalent’ has continued to this day. 

Another strange tradition carried over from the 
past is the manufacture of high brass and low brass 
cartridges. This has to do with the brass head and 
rim found on most shells. Back when, it was de- 
cided that the larger high brass running up the side 
of the case would show users that the cartridge was 
stronger and could contain a larger load of powder. 
In reality, the height of the brass is only a market- 
ing gimmick since the metal adds little strength to 
the cartridge (and could even be dispensed with 
for a plastic-rimmed shell). Nevertheless, the terms 
‘“‘high brass’ and “‘low brass’ live on and the brass 
may or may not have anything to do with the 
power of the load in the shell. Always check the 
box that the ammunition was packaged in to 
determine its load. 


Gauge and shot sizes also suffer from antique 
terminology. Gauges (except for the .410, which is 
actually a caliber designation) are determined by 
the number of lead balls (with a diameter equal 
to that of the bore) it would take to equal a 
pound. For example, the 12 gauge has a bore 
diameter of .729 inches; 12 lead balls with a 
diameter of .729 weigh a pound. 

Shot size is also confusing. The larger the num- 
ber designation, the smaller the shot. Sometimes a 
super-small—and nearly useless—“‘dust’’ shot can be 
found, as well as the tiny Number 12 shot, but 
both of these are becoming very rare. Shot sizes 
usually move up from the smallest Number 9 shot 
(with a 0.08-inch diameter for each pellet) to 
Number 2 (0.15-inch) or Number | (0.16-inch). 
At this point, the Air Rifle (0.175-inch), BB (0.18- 
inch), and the new T (.200-inch) and F (.220- 
inch) are inserted and then the larger pellets, 
known as buckshot, continue on up the scale in 
size. 

Currently, there is a push to switch from the use 
of lead shot to steel shot for hunting purposes. 
While this may make sense from an ecological 
standpoint (lead is slowly poisoning many wet- 
land hunting areas), from a ballistic standpoint, 
steel is an inferior material. Whenever possible, 
use lead shot for combat unless it is desirable to 
fire pellets which lose their energy as quickly as 
possible. 

Because steel is less dense than lead, steel shot 
generally needs to be about two sizes larger than 
its lead counterpart in order to achieve the same 
ballistic results. This means that if you were using 
lead Number 9 shot and it proved to be suitable for 
your purposes, then Number 7 1/2 in steel shot 
would be comparable to it. Currently, manufac- 
turers are raising the pressure levels slightly on 
steel-shot loads so that the power and range of 
steel shot is nearly that of lead shot. However, 


This chart shows the relative size of the larger shot and buckshot. Note the new T and F sizes which Federal has added to the 
lineup of shot available to bridge the gap between the BB and Number 4 buckshot. (Chart courtesy of Federal Cartridge 


Corp.) 
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Steel shot generally needs to be two sizes larger than its lead counterpart in order to achieve the same ballistic results. On tar- 
get, steel shot spreads less than lead pellets, the patterns are denser and, therefore, as many or more pellets will actually land 
within the center of a shot pattern rather than stringing out and making fliers outside the pattern. Provided the shooter’s 
aim is good, steel shot does remarkably well considering its inferior ballistic qualities. (Photo courtesy of Federal Cartridge 


Corp.) 

because the steel shot should be two sizes larger 
than lead shot to achieve comparable results, there 
are fewer steel pellets per load. While this would 
seem to suggest that the steel shot hitting a target 
would be considerably less than a comparable 
load of lead pellets, in fact the opposite is true. 
Because steel pellets tend to deform and spread 
less than -lead pellets, the patterns are denser and, 
therefore, as many or more pellets will actually 
land within the center of a shot pattern rather than 
stringing out and making “‘flyers’’ outside the 
pattern. Provided the shooter’s aim is good, steel 
shot does remarkably well considering its inferior 
ballistic qualities. 

Although early steel shot was occasionally too 
hard and scratched barrels or hammered the choke 
out of the muzzle, new steel shot is soft enough 
not to cause such damage. (Steel shot should not, 
however, be used in old guns with thin, soft bar- 
rels.) Extra care should also be taken to keep steel 
shot dry; hunters who have gotten their shells 
damp have discovered that the shot can leave the 


barrel as one rusted chunk, rather than separate 
pellets. This could raise the pressures inside the 
barrel of a shotgun to dangerous levels. 


SHOT PELLETS PER OUNCE 


(APPROXIMATE) 
Size Lead Pellets Steel Pellets 
BB 50 YD 
1 —— 103 
2 87 125 
4 135 192 
5 170 — 
6 223 -— 
tye 350 —— 
8 410 —— 
9 585 —— 


The larger buckshot starts with Number 4 Buck 
(0.24-inch diameter), then Number 3 Buck (0.25- 
inch), Number 2 Buck (0.27-inch), Number 1 
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Buck (0.30-inch), Number 0 Buck (0.32-inch), 
Number 00 Buck (0.33-inch) and Number 000 
Buck (0.36-inch). 

All buckshot is currently made of lead alloys. 
Steel would be a very poor second choice because 
the number of pellets enclosed in the case would 
have to be reduced, or the size of the buckshot 
would remain the same and velocity would drop 
more quickly than the velocity of lead pellets 
would. Chances are good, however, that since so 
little buckshot is used in hunting, the pellets will 
continue to be manufactured of lead. 


BUCKSHOT PELLETS AND LOADS 


(APPROXIMATE) 
Gauge Pellet Case Length Drams Equiv. Pellets 
(in.) 

10 00 Buck SN y Magnum 18 
10 4 Buck Sri Magnum 54 
12 000 Buck 3 Magnum 10 
i 00 Buck 3 Magnum Fe 
1p 1 Buck é | Magnum 24 
12 4 Buck 3 Magnum 4] 
123 00 Buck 2 3/4 Magnum 12 
12 1 Buck 2 3/4 Magnum 2 

12 4 Buck 2 3/4 Magnum 34 
16 1 Buck 2 3/4 Maximum 12 
20 2 Buck 3 Magnum 18 
20 3 Buck 2 3/4 Maximum 20 


. 
H/ 


Finally, slugs are added to the grouping of 
ammunition available for the shotgun. Slugs are the 
diameter of the bore and vary in weight from 1 3/4 
ounce for the 10 gauge to from 1 1/4 to 1 ounce 
for the 12 gauge, 4/5 ounce for the 16 gauge, 3/4 
ounce for the 20 gauge and 1/5 ounce for the .410. 
(These weights can vary from one manufacturer 
to another and according to the marketing/pub- 
licity strategy of the year.) 

Although slugs are often sold as being rifled 
slugs, and may even sport fin-like rifling on them, 
the smooth bore of the shotgun doesn’t grip the 
slug when it is fired. Photos of most rifled slugs in 
flight show that they rotate little if at all. So, while 
the slug has a lot of energy which it carries fairly 
well over 100 yards, because it doesn’t rotate 
quickly in flight it doesn’t have a lot of accuracy. 
An eight-inch slug grouping at 100 yards would be 
an excellent “bench rest” group for most shooters. 
Hitting an individual opponent in combat at 100 
yards or more would be problematical. Conse- 
quently, the slug is not the shotgun’s answer to the 
effectiveness of rifles or even submachine guns or 
pistols. New rifled barrels for the shotgun do give 
better accuracy with slugs and reduce the group 
size considerably. However, it would be more logi- 
cal to use a rifle rather than trying to convert the 
shotgun to give rifle-like performance with heavy 
slugs. 


SHOT PATTERNS 


Not all shotguns pattern well and patterns can vary 
from one type of shot to another, or, even with the 
same type of loads and shot size, from one manu- 


Slugs are the diameter of the bore and vary in weight from 1 3/4 ounce for the 10 gauge (left) to 1/5 ounce for the 410 
(right). Rifled slugs don’t actually spin in flight, but the shape does help seal the barrel when the slug is fired, and the heavy 
front keeps the slug from tumbling. Federal’s hollow points (shown here) help cut down on overpenetration. (Photos cour- 


tesy of Federal Cartridge Corp.) 
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facturer to another. Therefore, your first essential 
step when getting ready to use a shotgun in combat 
should be to take the weapon out and fire it at a 
few large cardboard boxes or other surfaces (no 
traffic signs, please!) that will give you an idea of 
what you’ve got. It isn’t rare to have a shotgun that 
shoots off to one side, above, or below your aiming 
point. (We'll look at how to cure that problem in 
the next chapter.) 

One of the big surprises for many people is that 
a shot pattern doesn’t spread all that much over 
the useful range of a shotgun. Another surprise, 
even to seasoned shooters, is how the pattern’s 
shape and size can change from one shotgun to 
another even with identical ammunition and sup- 
posedly identical chokes (the size of the constric- 
tion at the muzzle of the barrel of a shotgun). 

The various types of choke that are available 
include—from least to greatest—the cylinder, 1 
skeet, improved cylinder, 2 skeet, modified, im- 
proved modified, and full choke (some manufac- 
turers throw in a few other designations as well). 
Any of these can be used to fire a slug as well as 
shot, but best results when firing slugs are ob- 
tained with only a small amount of choke. Adjust- 
able chokes often cannot be used to fire slugs 
through. This brings us to one of the contradic- 
tions of shotguns: the shot spread at close ranges, 
where you could use a lot of spread, is small, and 
the spread at long ranges, where you need to con- 
centrate the energy of the pellets in one area, is 
often too large. Consequently, the shotgun does 
not allow for much error in aiming at close ranges 
and, at long ranges when the pattern is large 
enough to allow for error, the shot pattern is not 
dense enough to create lethal wounds and the shot 
has lost much of its velocity. This means that the 
shooter needs to decide on what tactics he wants 
to address when choosing the choke for his shot- 
gun. If the weapon is to be used at close ranges 
only, then it would make sense to have a cylinder 
bore (no choke) or even a shot spreader on the 
barrel. If the weapon will be used out to its maxi- 
mum range, then a good argument might be made 
for full choke. (For those who want flexibility, 
a shotgun with a variable, adjustable choke is 
probably the answer.) 

As we will see, however, choke doesn’t always 
control buckshot spread and buckshot retains its 
energy much better, making long shots with buck- 
shot much more effective than with regular shot. 
Consequently, most combat shotguns have little 


or no choke to give them maximum spread at close 
ranges with shot while the proper buckshot loads 
can be used to give tight groups at longer distances. 


THE RIGHT SHOT FOR THE JOB 


Once you’ve picked your weapon and the choke 
for it, the main consideration is the type of shot 
you'll be firing. Buckshot loads will retain their 
power longer and will allow more spread without 
loss of power. Smaller shot loses its velocity— 
and wounding potential—more quickly than larger 
shot; this makes it ideal for use where innocent 
bystanders may be present and where combat 
takes place at close ranges. 

While small shot is still dangerous over quite 
a range, it isn’t nearly as dangerous as buckshot 
(or bullets from rifled arms) and is less apt to 
penetrate many building materials. Nevertheless, 
individual shot pellets can be dangerous over quite 
a distance. Fired at the right angle, Number 9 shot 
can reach out to 225 yards to injure someone. By 
way of contrast, Number 2 shot has a maximum 
range of 337 yards while 00 buckshot has a maxi- 
mum range of 610 yards. (Care must always be 
taken to have a proper backstop when firing any 
firearm.) If small pellets of shot can be dangerous 
out to 225 yards, why can’t they be used for self 
defense out to 40 yards? Let’s look at the velocity 
each pellet has at 40 yards: 


VELOCITY/ENERGY OF SHOT PELLETS 


Pellet Size Muzzle 40-Yd. 40-Yd. 
Velocity Velocity Energy 
(fps) (fps) (ft.-Ibs.) 
No. 4 shot (lead) 1260 778 4.35 
BB (lead) 1210 825 lee) 


Each pellet of Number 4 shot will have lost 
enough of its initial velocity to retain only 4.35 
foot-pounds of energy at 40 yards. Assuming 
that 35 to 70 percent (35 percent being for a cylin- 
der bore and 70 percent for a full choke) of the 
135 Number 4 shot pellets will hit our target at 
this range, a little quick figuring will show that the 
total energy “dump” all the pellets hitting the 
target would give would be from 219 to 438 foot- 
pounds. Since military studies suggest that only 55 
to 108 foot-pounds (depending on the study) are 
needed for a disabling hit, the Number 4 shot is 
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ideal—on paper. (Note how much better the even 
larger—but still relatively small—BB shot does at 
40 yards.) 

In actuality, the pellets could work for self 
defense at 40 yards—in a pinch. But that would 
only be true if the shotgunner were very, very 
lucky. In fact, each Number 4 shot pellet will only 
penetrate 2 to 2.5 inches into flesh at a 40-yard 
range. That means the shotgunner’s opponent 
would get a number of shallow wounds which 
might not actually disable him. If he wore heavy 
clothing or a ballistic vest and helmet, he might 
get only a few wounds on his exposed skin. 
Chances would be good that he could deliver 
return fire. If the opponent were armed with 
something better than Number 4 shot, the original 
shotgunner would be in hot water. 

Nearly the opposite thing happens with larger 
sizes of buckshot. They retain their energy and 
stay lethal over quite a range, but the spread 
creates so much space in the pattern that the buck- 
shot’s ability to create disabling wounds becomes 
problematical at long ranges. In fact, the extreme 
shot pattern of O00 buckshot make occasional 
patterns with no hits on a man-sized target beyond 
40 yards. 

The following table shows the spread you’d get 
with standard shot. If you’re using buckshot, how- 
ever, you'll find that it doesn’t stick to these pat- 
terns very well according to the choke of your 
shotgun. In actual tests, a cylinder choke will 
usually give the shot spread pattern with the small- 
est Number 4 buckshot but the pattern will be 
only about half this size with larger 000 buckshot. 

Likewise, with a shotgun having full choke, 
actual results with the large 000 buckshot will be 
close to the shot pattern size shown, but with 
Number 4 buckshot the pattern will be close to 
twice the size shown on the chart. (And with both 
types of chokes, using ammunition loaded to the 
magnum designation will add about an inch to 


group size at ten yards.) 
The basics of using buckshot boil down to this: 


regardless of the actual choke, shotguns tend to act 
as if they have a full choke with the large 000 
buckshot and as if they had a cylinder bore with 
the smallest Number 4 buckshot. In-between sizes 
gradually work their way toward one or the other 
extreme. The muzzle choke does make some dif- 
ference; the full choke will have two- to three- 
inch smaller patterns at ten yards. But as a rough- 
and-ready way of figuring things, the size of buck- 


shot patterns selected will have more effect on pat- 
tern size than will the shotgun’s choke. 

There is a catch here, too, for full choke barrels. 
Most buckshot tends to create doughnut patterns 
when fired from a full choke! Consequently there 
is a large, empty area at the center of the pat- 
tern, right at the point where the shooter is aiming! 
While the chances of an opponent slipping through 
this doughnut-shaped pattern unharmed are small, 
there is still a chance that his wounds will be super- 
ficial. Consequently, all combat shotguns which 
will be used with buckshot should usually have a 
cylinder bore in order to avoid the doughnut- 
hole pattern. Since buckshot patterns are nearly 
identical regardless of the bore, the full choke is 
not of much use except when dealing with shot. 

With these somewhat confusing facts in mind, 
Jet’s take a look at the spread you can expect with 
shot (not buckshot) with various types of choke: 


SHOT PATTERN/SPREAD 


Choke 2yds. Syds. 10 yds. 20 yds. 30 yds. 40 yds. 
(in.) in.) (in. Gin.) (in.) = (in.) 
Cylinder 5 10 7 SA 44 58 
Improved 4 8 14 26 38 | 
Modified 3 6 a at 32 45 
Full 2 4 8 16 Pa 40 


Now here’s the same table with the buckshot 
size inserted instead of the choke positions. (Just 
remember that the shotgun choke size may in- 
crease or decrease the spread slightly and that 
magnum loads may add to the pattern size—each 
can change things by about an inch one way or 
the other to a group patterned at 10 yards): 


BUCKSHOT PATTERN/SPREAD 


Size 2yds. Syds. 10 yds. 20 yds. 30yds. 40 yds. 
(in.) (in. (in) (in.) (in.) (in.) 


No. 4 5 10 1? 32 44 58 
No. | 4 8 14 26 38 a 
00 3 6 11 21 32 45 
000 2 4 8 16 Diii 40 


If we figure that a 30-inch circle will encompass 
the area on a man-sized target (this is a rough 
approximation, but will do), then it is interesting 
to see how the buckshot size used fares in deliver- 
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ing pellets to our lethal-area 30-inch circle over 
various ranges (with the rest of the shot spreading 
out to miss the area). Here’s a very approximate 
table of the density of shot from the buckshot 
loads listed above: 


BUCKSHOT DENSITY 
(APPROXIMATE) 


Choke 2yds. S5yds. 10 yds. 20 yds. 30yds. 40 yds. 
(%) (%) (%) (%) (%) (%) 


No.4 = 100 100 100 76 44 ob) 
No. 1 100 100 100 90 TZ 45 
00 100 100 100 96 85 55 
000 100 100 100 100 90 70 


As can be seen, at 20 yards things begin to break 
down and at 40 yards shot density with the buck- 
shot is so poor that, with the larger sizes, chances 
are good that only superficial wounds or injuries 
that aren’t immediately debilitating may be cre- 
ated. (Adding to the problem is that many types of 
ballistic armor can easily defeat the pellets over 
all of these ranges.) 

For example, if a 12-gauge Magnum load of 00 
Buck were being used, 12 pellets would leave the 
barrel and, at 40 yards, 5 to 8 would actually hit 
the target (more with full choke, fewer with cylin- 
der bore since the choke does have some effect 
on buckshot at extreme ranges). In real life, these 
hits might or might not be disabling to an oppo- 
nent since the vital area is actually about 18 inches 
wide rather than 30 inches. Furthermore, in actual 
warfare, most combatants won’t expose them- 
selves to full fire. Use of cover will make it prob- 
able that even fewer pellets will actually strike an 
opponent. 

Does this make the shotgun useless in combat? 
Not at all. The potential of an occasional well- 
aimed shot missing or failing to injure an oppo- 
nent may seem less than ideal in combat (and is 
probably the motivating factor toward the devel- 
opment of automatic shotguns for military use). 
But given the random shot element found in most 
combat situations, the slight lack of accuracy or 
chance of missed shots may not be as serious as 
one might think. Nevertheless, most shooters 
would like to have a weapon which will always 
score a hit if aimed correctly. 

One solution, often given by those who may be 
using the shotgun in combat, is to use smaller 


buckshot. This places more pellets in the pattern 
and increases the number striking within any given 
target area. This sounds good and, as we have seen, 
the spread will be as great as that shown on the 
charts. But the difference in pellet size again brings 
the shooter back to the problem that the smaller 
pellets shed energy more rapidly than the larger 
pellets so that, at 40 yards, the wounding potential 
of each round is actually greatly reduced at longer 
ranges. 

How much energy is lost by switching to a 
smaller-sized pellet? All buckshot pellets leave the 
muzzle at about the same velocity. But smaller 
shot loses velocity more quickly so that by 25 
yards, Number 4 buckshot will only penetrate 3 to 
5 inches of living tissue (this assumes no protective 
covering over the flesh such as a heavy jacket, 
leather belt, etc.) while Number | buckshot does a 
little better, giving penetration of 6 to 8 inches, 
and 00 buckshot, 7 to 9 inches at 25 yards. Num- 
ber 000 buckshot will give some overpenetration 
by going from 8 to 10 1/2 inches (so it might exit 
the body of an opponent rather than dumping all 
its energy in him to create maximum wounding). 
As the range increases, the velocity drop continues, 
with smaller pellets continuing to lose energy faster 
than the larger ones. 

To get some idea of how this translates into 
wounding potential, each pellet will have nearly 
the same amount of energy as the following types 
of ammunition: Number 4 buckshot is roughly 
equivalent to a .22 Short bullet; the 0 buckshot, a 
.22 LR; 00 buckshot, a .32 ACP bullet; and 000 
buckshot, a .38 Special bullet. While none of these 
bullets is noted for its fight-stopping abilities, 
remember that a number of these pellets will be 
striking an opponent if he is within the shot pat- 
tern. When multiple pellets create wounds, the 
effect on the human nervous system is consider- 
ably worse than when one projectile creates a 
wound. With only 35 percent of the pellets strik- 
ing within the 30-inch circle at 40 yards, Number 
4 shot—with 27 pellets—will score around nine 
hits (while the target will be only 18 inches across, 
a human being is taller than 30 inches so the num- 
ber of hits will probably be close to nine). Also, 
some of these hits will create only superficial 
wounds to the extremities at our 40-yard limit. 
While such wounds would be serious, perhaps 
even fatal with time, they might not be instantly 
disabling. At the same time, such a hit would be 
nothing to sneeze at! Using Number 4 buckshot 
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at this range would certainly be better than noth- 
ing—by the proverbial long shot. 

Because of the many possibilities of the Number 
4 buckshot being less than overwhelmingly effec- 
tive, the U.S. military uses 00 buckshot, rather 
than smaller buckshot, in its combat cartridges. 
The thinking is that a disabling hit with occasional 
misses is better than superficial hits with an occa- 
sional disabling strike. Joint studies conducted by 
the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps have concluded 
that a 12-gauge Number 00 buckshot load had 
twice the lethality as did a Number 4 buckshot 
cartridge over the useful ranges of the shotgun. 
The best compromise is to use larger buckshot in 
a cylinder bore for shots at extreme ranges. Since 
the larger-sized shot will still retain a lot of energy, 
pellets striking an opponent will still create serious 
wounds. (As we'll see later, it is also possible to 
increase the number of pellets in the pattern by 
buffering.) 

If a shotgun were to be used only at very close 
ranges (indoors or in dense foliage), then it would 
be ideal if the spread of shot were greater to allow 
for aiming error. This spread wouldn’t be a prob- 
lem, as the pellets retain quite a bit of velocity 
at close ranges. In such a case, the Number 4 buck- 
shot would be ideal, only if overpenetration of 
building materials wasn’t a concern (if innocent 
bystanders were nearby, then a small shot is a 
better choice than buckshot for combat use). 

One way of increasing the spread is to create an 
oval, horizontal opening at the end of the barrel. 
This is done quite simply by placing a shotgun 
barrel in a vice and flattening the muzzle slightly 
(too much constriction could raise the pressure 
inside the barrel to dangerous levels). If, on rare 
occasions, vertical spread were needed, turn the 
shotgun on its side when firing. Commercial shot 
spreaders are also available. Quinetics Corpora- 
tion’s Scatterchoke is a duckbill-looking device 
which creates a spread with a five-to-one width/ 
height ratio. Such devices are ideal at close range, 
but the patterns beyond 10 or 15 yards can 
become quite holey so that hits can be less than 


guaranteed at 30 yards. Also, such spread may | 


cause danger to innocent bystanders. Still, shot 
spreaders have their advantages: one shooter tells 
of using the spreader on the skeet range where he 
could hit two birds, without leading, with one 
shot. 

There are other ways of altering the spread of 
small shot besides with a choke or shot spreader. 


It is possible to get more or less spread by changing 
the construction of the shotshell itself. Such modi- 
fied rounds may be reloaded. See Combat Ammu- 
nition for the how-to information. The commer- 
cial load which creates this extra spread is mar- 
keted as the Brush Load or Special Upland Load. 
When you can find these, they will be quite useful 
at close ranges and will give an extra 25 to 30 per- 
cent spread compared to standard ammunition, 
regardless of what type of choke the shotgun has. 
(The spread is generally created with special cards 
mixed in with the shot, though sometimes spread 
is created with misshapen shot. The card loads are 
the best route since the shot retains more energy.) 
Shotgun ammunition loaded without plastic shot 
cups also has more spread than other types of simi- 
lar ammunition, but such loads are hard to pur- 
chase commercially. 

To create smaller patterns at long ranges, buf- 
fered loads are needed. Although the buffering 
material in shotgun ammunition was originally 
intended to keep the pattern more even, users soon 
found that it also created smaller patterns of shot 
with a higher velocity/energy level. The shot isn’t 
deformed as much by the barrel choke and there- 
fore has slightly better ballistics so it travels 
straight ahead rather than wandering in flight. A 
shotgun with an improved cylinder choke will only 
put about half its load of 00 buckshot in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards. With a properly buffered load, 
the same gun can place all the buckshot in the 
circle! It’s easy to see the advantage that buffered 
shot can give at long ranges. In fact, with an ex- 
pert shooter, the shotgun could be effective at 50 
or 60 yards with buffered loads of 00 or 000 buck- 
shot (in such a case, rifle sights would also make 
sense on the shotgun barrel). 

Presently, the trend with commercial magnum 
loads seems to be toward buffered shot fired from 
lightly choked guns. The easiest way to obtain buf- 
fered shot is to purchase the loaded ammunition, 
now easier to locate than it was a few years back. 

The choice of buckshot is yours. Given the limi- 
tations and spread of the various rounds, 0 or 00 
Buck may have a slight edge over the other loads 
because of the split in retained energy versus the 
number of pellets. For general use, 000 buckshot 
would seem to have an inadequate number of pel- 
lets to guarantee a disabling hit with any regulari- 
ty unless used in buffered loads. 

Remember: The shotgun is a_ short-range 
weapon. When a target gets beyond 30 or 40 yards, 
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At 1 foot from muzzle shot pel- 
lets and buffer emerge from 
shot cup. 


superior sphericity are apparent. 


Standard Buckshot 


Six feet from muzzle 


One foot from muzzie 


At 6 feet from muzzle minimum dispersion of pellets and 


Typical 15” circle pattern at 40 yards 
from full choke shows density 
achieved by Premium™ brand 
9-pellet 00 buckshot. 


Typical 15” circle pattern at 40 yards 
from full choke with standard 9-pellet 
00 buckshot. 


As an example of what can be done, a shotgun with an improved cylinder choke firing standard ammunition will put only 
about half its load of 00 buckshot in a 15-inch circle at 40 yards (bottom target). With a properly buffered load of shot, the 
same gun can place all of the buckshot in the circle (top). A really expert shooter using buffered shot might be able to use his 
weapon effectively at 50 or even 60 yards with buffered loads of 00 or 000 buckshot. (Photos courtesy of Federal Cartridge 


Corp.) 


single shots may or may not score a disabling hit 
on an opponent. At closer ranges, however, where 
much of the shot load is connecting with the target 
and the projectiles retain much of their velocity, 
things change dramatically in the shotgunner’s 
favor. Standard shot at very close ranges can be 
terribly devastating. Bearing in mind the 55 to 108 
foot-pounds of energy that military studies seem to 
suggest is the minimum to take an opponent out of 
battle, the following table shows the terrific 
amount of energy that is available: 


MUZZLE VELOCITY/ENERGY FOR 
SHOTGUN PROJECTILE LOADS 


Pellet Weight Muzzle Energy 
(grains) Velocity (total) 
(fps) (ft.-lbs.) 
No. 9 Shot 
(710 pellets) 0.74 (each) 1200 1704 


No. 4 Buckshot 


(27 pellets) 20.5 (each) 1300 2079 
No. 00 Buckshot 
(9 pellets) 54.0 (each) 1325 1899 


While the velocity is low, the energy involved is 
close to that of a mid-caliber, high-velocity rifle. 
Because of the size of the wound created and 
because the low-velocity shot tends to dump all 
its energy in a foe (rather than traveling through 
him), the wounds created by a shotgun at close 
range are very large and usually fatal with a square 
hit in the torso or head. 

This ability to quickly dump energy is not with- 
out problems, however. It means that shotgun pel- 
lets are often stopped by ballistic vests and that 
they are very poor at penetrating barriers to reach 
an opponent behind cover. Virtually no buckshot 
pellet will penetrate a car body (except, perhaps, 
at very close ranges). Buckshot will penetrate 
car side windows but will lose enough velocity to 
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have dubious wounding potential. Buckshot will 
seldom penetrate a windshield (though it will 
break the glass). 

Slugs generally will penetrate a car body to 
injure those inside, but the projectile may stray 
considerably, making precise shots doubtful. This 
situation may change in the near future. Currently, 
part of Olin’s work with the H&K/Olin CAW is 
the development of a special brass-cased shell 
which will contain a load of tungsten buckshot 
(current work is with 000 buckshot and Number 2 
buckshot). This material is capable of penetrating 
0.75-inch pine board or 0.06-inch mild steel at 
150 meters. The rounds are color coded and 
designed to fit into the CAW weapon (which also 
will chamber standard 12-gauge ammunition) but 
will not be capable of being chambered in a stan- 
dard 12-gauge shotgun. 


“SILENT” CARTRIDGES 


Perhaps one of the more interesting experimental 
rounds developed for the shotgun was the “‘silent”’ 
shotgun cartridge developed by AAI Corporation 
for the U.S. Navy in the late 1960s. The shell was 
based on the telecartridge which had been devel- 
oped as a way to launch guided missiles by I. R. 
Barr. Robert Schnepfe had sold the rights to AAI. 
The shell was made so that its inside had a flexible 
metal sleeve between the powder and the shot. 
The sleeve formed a cup which held the shot. When 
the round was fired, the powder expanded and 
turned the steel cup (containing the shot) inside 
out, launching the shot out of the cartridge with its 
sudden, violent movement. Because the gas was 
contained inside the reversed cup, the sound of its 
discharge was unheard to those any distance from 
the firearm. 

The cartridges worked well, but the velocity of 
the pellets was limited to 450 fps. Above that 
speed, the cartridge was apt to rupture and either 
jam in the breech or create a lot of noise, doing 
away with any advantage the round might have 
had. While such rounds were very quiet and deadly 
at close range and could be fired from a very short 
barrel, the range limitations coupled with the large 
size of any shotgun used with the ammunition 
made the silent shell little more effective than a 
small pistol equipped with a good silencer. Con- 
sequently, the round saw little use beyond the 
Naval Ordnance Testing Laboratory and, appar- 


ently, only a few hundred were ever actually made 
by AAI. 


DUPLEX LOADS 


Duplex loads, having two different sizes of shots 
mixed together, try to fill in the patterns that one- 
size-only loads create at their longer ranges. The 
idea is that at least a small wound can be achieved 
rather than a complete miss if your opponent hap- 
pens to be lucky and is in a hole in the shot pattern 
at extreme ranges. The drawback to this is that the 
smaller shot will lose its velocity faster than the 
larger so that, at the ranges where the buckshot 
starts having holes in its pattern, the lighter small 
shot won’t be too effective. Nevertheless, the 
mixed-shot load has met with some success, espe- 
cially by the British in their Malayan jungle war- 
fare. Duplex loads of shot are currently available 
for hunting, but these offer little advantage at 
close combat ranges. In general, the idea of mixed 
or duplex loads looks better on paper than it per- 
forms in combat. 


LINKED SHOT 


Linked shot is another attempt to fill in the holes 
between pellets and keep the shot pattern small at 
extreme ranges. With this system, a steel wire is 
used to connect the shot; upon firing, the shot 
spreads until the wire is fully stretched. Problems 
with this are the space taken up by the wire in the 
shell and its increased air resistance which quickly 
slows down the shot. While the idea of linked shot 
seems to have worked well centuries ago with large 
shot, with modern shotgun buckshot problems in 
manufacturing such loads would not be worth the 
slight trade-off in decreased shot pattern. Buffered 
loads give much the same effect and are much 
more practical to make. 


SLUGS AND SABOTS 


The sabot shotgun round consists of a metal slug 
that is smaller than the bore of the shotgun. A 
pair of plastic “‘shoes’ (sabot means shoe) go 
around the slug to create a gas seal so that the slug 
and sabot are pushed from the muzzle when the 
round is fired. When the saboted slug leaves the 
barrel, the air resistance peels the plastic sabot 
halves away from the slug since the barrel no 
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longer holds them in place. 

There are several advantages with a sabot round. 
The velocity can be increased through the use of 
the smaller slug and the projectile can have a 
smaller cross section so that it is better able to 
maintain that velocity. Upon impact, this thinner 
shape can also place more energy in one spot for 
greater penetration and the longer projectile will 
tend to tumble, creating a larger wound. While 
most of the sabot rounds use a single, heavy pro- 
jectile, it is also possible to package a group of 
small projectiles into a sabot as well. (See the 
following flechette section for more information 
on this concept.) 

A number of manufacturers offer slug ammuni- 
tion for the various shotgun gauges. In general, the 
slug is not very useful in combat since a rifle is 
more accurate and its ammunition lighter. While 
the shotgun slug has tremendous energy, most 
types of slugs don’t expand so that overpenetration 
becomes a real problem with the round (Federal 
offers a “hollow point’ slug which provides a 
little expansion). 

Strangely enough, a clean barrel often gives 
worse accuracy with slugs than a slightly leaded 
one. Leaving lead in the barrel after firing several 
slugs is a good practice if more slugs will be fired 
from the shotgun (and provided corrosive ammu- 
nition hasn’t been used in the weapon). 

Excellent slug ammunition is offered by a num- 
ber of companies, including BRI (Ballistic Research 
Industries), Federal, and Winchester. Generally, 
whatever is available at the local gunshop will 
satisfy most slug needs; most fighters are better 
off not spending a lot of extra money on the more 
exotic slug designs. 


PERFORMANCE VELOCITY/ENERGY 
FOR SHOTGUN SLUGS 


Slug Muzzle Muzzle 100-yd. 100-yd. 
Velocity Energy Velocity Energy 
(fps) (ft.-Ibs.) (fps) (ft.-Ibs.) 
12 Gauge 
(1 02.) 1560 2364 og Pa 
12 Gauge 
(7/8 0z.) 1580 2122 960 783 
FLECHETTES 


A lot of research has been done with flechette 


rounds for the shotgun. Flechettes are seen by 
most shotgun experts as the round that may make 
the shotgun an important combat weapon on 
future battlefields. Therefore, the development of 
flechette rounds should be carefully followed. 

Flechettes are tiny, dart- or arrow-shaped pro- 
jectiles that have better ballistics than a round 
shotgun pellet. Flechettes increase the range of the 
shotgun by reducing the loss of power created 
by air drag. Since each flechette is stabilized 
by fins, the long-range pattern can be smaller for a 
flechette load as well. Modern flechette work 
began in the early 1950s when the AAI Corpora- 
tion started research on ways to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the combat shotgun by streamlining the 
projectiles. Early research paralleled the SALVO 
work and was aimed not only at the creation of 
new flechette loads for shotguns but for the .50- 
caliber machine gun, rifles, pistols, and submachine 
guns as well. The research project was headed by 
I. R. Barr and produced a usable 12-gauge flechette 
round in 1953 which continued to be used as an 
experimental ‘“‘control’’ through the rest of the 
1950s. Despite initial success with the flechette 
loads, AAI decided to work with single flechette 
darts in rifle ammunition and the development of 
the shotgun flechette rounds was given to Midwest 
Research Institute to carry out in 1953 by the US. 
Navy. 

During the 1960s, the military became inter- 
ested in the SPIW program and the improved shot- 
gun flechette program went to the back burner. 
Work continued to be done on flechette design, 
however, by AAI, General Precision, Olin, and 
Whirlpool. During the early 1960s, Remington and 
Winchester also worked on flechette rounds, called 
““beehive’’ ammunition, for the U.S. Army and 
Marines. The army seemed to think the ammuni- 
tion was not ideal for fighting while the marine 
tests showed it was perfect for combat! The 
flechettes developed were capable of penetrating 
ballistic vests and steel helmets out to almost 
500 yards. However, there seems to have been 
some doubt as to just how lethal the lightweight 
flechette rounds actually would be when striking 
living flesh. Both companies’ shells contained 20 
finned flechettes in a plastic packing which pro- 
tected them as they passed down the barrel of the 
shotgun. The flechette loads had a muzzle velocity 
of 1,950 fps and created a pattern of about 10 feet 
at 100 yards, averaging six hits on a man-sized 
target with two strikes often being in areas which 
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would create a Jethal wound. 

Northrop developed an experimental flechette 
Joad of 40 small flechettes (some were packed 
into the case upside down to conserve space; 
these were righted by the wind resistance upon 
firing); Whirlpool produced a 26-flechette load: 
and AAI continued development on its original 
flechette load which contained 32 flechettes. 

A number of different flechette shapes were 
also created during this period. Included were 
the common rocket-shaped flechette; the Town- 
send flechette which was similar to the standard 
flechette except that it had a groove in the center 
of its body so that it would break on impact, creat- 
ing two wound channels; the mass-stabilized 
flechette which had a heavy nose and lightweight 
tail and dispensed with fins to keep the projectile 
on course. All proved to be successful designs but 
the standard finned flechette appears to be the best 
design to date and the massstabilized the worst 
(although the addition of narrow fins to the mass- 
stabilized flechette greatly improved its perform- 
ance). 

Other types of projectiles were also developed 
during this period. One of the more interesting 
was the SCMITR which was dubbed the “flying 
razor blade.”’ This thin projectile was developed by 
AAI Corporation and consisted of a nearly flat, 
stamped piece of sheet metal with small fins on its 
lower area and a chisel blade at its nose. Being 
nearly flat, the projectiles could be placed side by 
side in a very small space so that fourteen of the 
flying blades could be placed inside a 12-gauge 
shell. Although the individual projectiles were 
much more lethal than the flechette loads, patterns 
were not nearly as dense so the SCMITR design 
appears to have been abandoned at the time of this 
writing. 

Though not actually a flechette, another projec- 


tile which has been tried for military shotgun/ 
CAW ammunition is the ring airfoil. This projectile 
is a hollow ring with a thicker edge toward its 
rear which helps keep it traveling without tum- 
bling. The sharp front edge gives less air resistance 
than a standard buckshot ball and causes less veloc- 
ity drop at extreme ranges. The ring airfoil was 
designed so that the projectiles could be stacked 
inside the shot column of a standard shell. Other 
experimental projectiles include nestled tubes and 
segmented buckshot—which would shatter upon 
impact. Of the experimental projectiles, either they 
proved not to be as good as the flechette, or were 
too expensive to manufacture for the trade-off in 
wounding ability. 

Through the 1980s, work has been done on per- 
fecting a flechette load for the new U.S. CAW. At 
the time of this writing, it appears that a flechette 
load designed to be chambered only in the CAW 
may be adopted to extend the range of the CAW to 
150 yards or more. Although most experimental 
flechette loads have been used with standard plas- 
tic (or even paper) cartridges, it is probable that a 
metal casing of aluminum, brass, steel, or thermal 
plastic will be used to prevent the build-up of 
melted plastic in the chamber of the weapon when 
it is fired excessively. 


TEAR GAS PROJECTILES 


Tear gas rounds are generally of 1 2-gauge or larger 
size because of the limited capacity of smaller 
shells. And even the amount of tear gas which can 
be encapsulated in a 12-gauge shell is rather small 
to give positive results. Such tear gas projectiles can 
be deadly at close ranges, where they have a high 
velocity. Care must be taken not to fire such 
rounds in a manner which will cause unwanted 
casualties. When casualties are unacceptable, the 


‘ 


The AAI 12-gauge CS tear-gas cartridge. the Ferret. has stabilizing fins. giving it fair accuracy within 100 feet. The projectile 
is capable of penetrating a double-paneled storm window or a hollow-core door at 300 feet. or a car windshield at 100 feet. 


(Photo courtesy of AAI Corp.) 
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tear gas should be launched from a distance toward 
houses or barricades. 

The AAI 12-gauge CS tear gas cartridge, the 
Ferret, is one of the more common cartridges (and 
has larger versions in 37mm and 40mm grenade- 
launcher cartridges). With stabilizing fins, the pro- 
jectile has fair accuracy within 100 feet and is 
capable of penetrating a double-paneled storm win- 
dow or a hollow-core door at 300 feet or a car 
windshield at 100 feet. But the cartridge contains 
only three cubic centimeters of liquid tear gas— 
hardly enough to cause much reaction except in 
a very small, closed area. More than one projectile 


is generally needed to get the job done in larger 
areas. 

The Ferret does offer one real plus since the tear 
gas is delivered as a mist created by the impact of 
the projectile rather than through burning chemi- 
cals. This makes it nearly impossible for the Ferret 
to start a fire, unlike many other tear gas grenades. 
(For a time, Smith & Wesson and Penguin Indus- 
tries also made similar tear gas cartridges.) 

Another route sometimes taken to deliver tear 
gas is to mount a tear gas cannister (or a hand gre- 
nade) on the barrel of the weapon and use a special 
blank to launch it. This works, but not in a spec- 


AAI Corp. offers a wide range of tear-gas ammunitions, including the 12-gauge Ferret (foreground) as well as a 37mm version 
of the cartridge (far right). The AAI tear-gas grenade and its launching assembly (upper left) allow the shotgunner to deliver 
a maximum amount of tear gas at distant targets. (Photo courtesy of AAI Corp.) 
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One of the best tear-gas grenades is the AAI MPG (Multi-Purpose Grenade), which can be launched by a shotgun or thrown 
by hand at close ranges. This cutaway photo shows the piston/propellant system, which prevents fire hazards and keeps foes 
from tossing the grenade back. The MPG has two delay systems: a two-second timer for use when the unit is thrown by hand, 
and a five-second delay for firing the grenade from a shotgun grenade launcher. 
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tacular way. Generally, a tear gas gun or a grenade 
launcher gives much more satisfactory results. One 
of the best of these types of grenades is the AAI 
MPG (Multi-Purpose Grenade) which can be 
launched by a shotgun or thrown by hand at close 
ranges. The MPG has two delay systems: a two- 
second timer for use when the unit is thrown by 
hand and a five-second delay for firing the grenade 
from a shotgun grenade launcher assembly. The 
MPG has a load of powdered tear gas (the buyer 
may choose CN or CS tear gas). When the pin is 
pulled on the grenade, it becomes armed; releasing 
the handle fires the timing fuze. When the time 
delay (two or five seconds) is reached, a small pro- 
pellant inside the grenade is fired which powers 
a piston, pushing the tear gas out through a thin 
disc which is displaced by the pressure of the pis- 
ton. This releases the tear gas suddenly without a 
fire hazard and makes it nearly impossible to lob 
the grenade back toward the firer before it goes off 
and dumps its entire load of chemicals. 

The AAI grenade launcher assembly for the 
shotgun consists of a clamp which attaches to the 
shotgun muzzle. This holds the grenade handle in 
place so that it can be armed by pulling a ring. A 
special blank cartridge is used to propel the gre- 
nade out of the muzzle holder. As the gas gener- 
ated by the blank pushes the grenade forward, the 
grenade’s safety handle is released and the fuze 
starts its timing sequence. Range is up to 120 
yards. AAI also offers a special sight which at- 
taches to the side of the shotgun so that the cor- 


rect range trajectory can be used to deliver the tear 
gas grenade. 

It should be noted that CN (chloroacetophe- 
none) tear gas is much more dangerous to use than 
CS (orthochlorobenzalmalononitrile). While high 
concentrations of CS may cause blisters and der- 
matitis, high concentrations of CN can cause burns 
or even death. Therefore, CS is generally the pre- 
ferred tear gas to use for riot control. Most tear 
gas agents have a shelf life of three to six years 
and should be replaced every few years to be sure 
they will perform properly when used. 


BLANKS 


Blanks have little use in combat other than to 
launch grenades (where a special grenade-launching 
blank must be used). Unfortunately, most blanks 
are currently loaded with black powder which can 
quickly ruin a good barrel if it isn’t cleaned prop- 
erly shortly after firing the shell. (Black powder is 
especially hard to clean out with a gas-operated 
shotgun where the powder will get into the gas 
system.) 

Because of the volume of gas created by a shot- 
gun blank, extreme caution must be taken not to 
point a blank-loaded shotgun at anyone since the 
gas can cause burns, large wounds, or even death at 
close ranges. Also, the wadding used in blanks can 
pose a fire hazard. While blanks can be cycled 
through pump shotguns, most do not create 


enough recoil or contained gas column to operate 
semiauto actions. 


The AAI grenade-launcher assembly for the shotgun consists of a clamp which attaches to the shotgun muzzle. This holds the 
grenade handle in place so that it can be armed by pulling a ring. The AAI MPG is shown here in the launcher assembly. 
(Photo courtesy of AAI Corp.) 
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A special blank cartridge is used to propel the AAI MPG out of its muzzle holder. As the gas generated by the blank pushes 
the grenade forward. the grenade’s safety handle is released and the fuze starts its timing sequence. Range is up to 120 vards. 
AAI also offers a special sight which attaches to the side of the shotgun so that the correct range trajectory can be used to 
deliver the tear-gas grenade. (Photo courtesy of AAI Corp.) 
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EXPLOSIVE SHELLS 


While 37mm and 40mm grenade launchers possess 
a large enough payload to make an explosive pro- 
jectile effective, a standard-sized shotgun is a bit 
too small to allow an exploding projectile which 
creates any sort of wounding radius worthy of 
combat use to be fired from it. Special rounds can 
be created, however, which are marginally effec- 
tive by using larger than normal shells which are 
hand-loaded into the shotgun’s breech. It is also 
possible to use the shotgun as a grenade launcher 
(in the same way the tear gas grenade is launched 
above in the AAI system). But either system makes 
the shotgun an awkward, single-shot weapon for 
all practical purposes. Despite the drawbacks of 
small explosive size, an Argentine company, 
Arsenal Fabrica Militar, is currently making an 
explosive “‘minigrenade,” the MGE-12/70, with a 
firing-armed impact fuze. 

Of similar design is the “‘racket’’ shotgun car- 
tridge. These have various noise-making/explosive 
devices in them to create whistles or retorts for 
scaring animals, intruders, or rioters. Again, the use 
of such devices is of dubious value in combat or 
even riot control. 

Flare cartridges are also available. These are able 
to climb to around 225 feet and burn with around 
15,000 candle power for five to seven seconds. 
These can be useful for signaling purposes and the 
cartridges are easily carried. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that self-contained hand-launched 
flares or those designed for use in grenade launch- 
ers create a higher, longer display. 

Arsenal Fabrica Militar also makes an incendiary 
projectile for the shotgun. Designated the 12/70, 
it has a heavy, slug-like head and a hollow body 
filled with chemicals which ignite and start burning 
when the projectile is fired. 


RIOT LOADS (RUBBER BULLETS) 


The riot load’s payload contains plastic or, more 
often, rubber balls rather than shot. Because of the 
reduced power of these loads, they usually won’t 
cycle a semiauto shotgun. A few of these riot car- 
tridges contain a single rubber or plastic projectile. 
The Japanese have experimented with wooden 
slugs (though these are generally fired from tear gas 
grenade launchers). At close range, these rounds 
can inflict severe injuries and occasionally rioters 
have even been killed by these “‘harmless’’ rounds. 
But fired from a distance they can be a bit safer, 


provided the round doesn’t hit a rioter in the eye. 
With the multiple load of rubber balls, it is also 
possible to bounce the pellets off the ground so 
that the ricochet hits the rioters. 

This type of ammunition is somewhat effective 
in scaring a crowd—at least until the people dis- 
cover that it is relatively harmless (at which point 
they often get too close to jumpy policemen who 
fire the rounds at a too-close range with lethal 
results.) Another major problem with these loads is 
that, if used to control a large crowd, those at the 
back of the crowd may think that the police are 
using standard ammunition and perhaps even kill- 
ing rioters. The result may be a panicked crowd 
smashing through an area to get away or a group 
that suddenly starts attacking officers or innocent 
bystanders. Thought and care must be exercised 
before using these rounds. 

Currently, there is littlke demand for such am- 
munition by police units in the United States, 
although there does seem to be some demand for 
the rounds in Europe, the Middle East, and South 
America. Arsenal Fabrica Militar De Armas Porta- 
tiles Domingo Matheu is currently making an 
aluminum-cased shell with twelve rubber balls in 
it for such use. 


SHELL ADAPTERS 


Several companies are currently manufacturing 
shell adapters which can be used to fire smaller 
cartridges in a shotgun. Though these have little 
use in combat, they can be used for practice and 
give the shooter a real savings in ammunition 
costs. 

For some types of indoor practice, a .22 shell 
adapter, loaded with CCI’s .22 Long Mini-Cap, 
would allow very quiet target shooting. Also ideal 
are cartridge adapters for the .38 Special loaded 
with the plastic bullets currently offered by Speer 
for reloaders. Both of these are ideal as training 
devices and several U.S. police departments are 
currently using them in “‘funhouses’”’ where officers 
can practice house clearing, dealing with hostage 
situations, etc. (To take shot spread into considera- 
tion, overlays of the width that shot would nor- 
mally create are placed over the bullet holes in 
targets to see if near misses would have been hits 
if shot had been used.) 

The 12- and 20-gauge adapters for pistol car- 
tridges cost $25 to $35 each. Among the cham- 
berings available are the .22 LR, .22 Winchester 
Magnum, .25 ACP, .32 ACP, 9mm Luger, .38/ 
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.357, .45 Long Colt, .45 ACP, and .44 Special/ 
.44 Magnum. An adapter has a small, rifled barrel 
built into it to stabilize the bullet being fired from 
the shotgun. Although accuracy isn’t anything to 
write home about, the bullets are good for gaining 


point-shooting skills. The adapters are currently 
marketed by Harry Owen and the GIM Company. 
A six-inch tube adapter which allows the firing of 
410 shells in 10, 12, 16, or 20 gauge is also avail- 
able from Harry Owen. Cost is about $37. 


Chapter 3 


Combat 
Shotgun Tactics 


As we’ve seen in the previous chapter, modern 
shotgun ammunition limits the range, spread, and 
penetration of the weapon. This, coupled with 
limitations of the shotgun mechanism, creates a 
lot of contradictions and confusion in how the 
shotgun is best used in combat and under what 
conditions it should and should not be deployed. 
Because of the contradictions and _ confusion, 
authorities will differ on combat tactics and even 
seasoned fighters will exhibit confusion when 
asked to justify when and how they recomend 
using a shotgun in combat. 

With this in mind, it should be noted that in 
many situations, the use of a pistol, rifle, or sub- 
machine gun will make better sense from a tactical 
standpoint than the use of a shotgun. The shotgun 
does offer capabilities not found with these other 
weapons, however, and does fill a need in many 
combat situations calling for limited penetration 
coupled with quick fight-stopping potential. The 
massive firepower of the shotgun also warrants its 
addition to many squad-sized fighting groups. For 
this reason, the shotgun is finding its way into 
special, elite fighting groups which have need of 
the shotgun’s potential to lay down a quick and 
massive amount of fire. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SHOTGUN 


Someday soon, the range of shotguns may be 
extended with flechette ammunition or similar 


projectiles out to 150 yards or more. This, coupled 
with detachable box magazines, would allow the 
shotgun to fill more combat roles and might even 
cause it to edge out rifles and submachine guns for 
many missions. But for the time being, the shot- 
gunner must be aware of his ammunition’s and 
weapon’s limitations as well as the shotgun’s strong 
points. Refusal to be realistic about what a shotgun 
can and cannot do is a quick way to get killed 
when the lead starts flying. 

Shotguns are awkward. They are long and the 
tubular magazines with which most are currently 
equipped are slow to reload. The large cartridge 
used by a shotgun also contributes to the overall 
awkwardness of the weapon. Another important 
consideration is the fact that while each shot fired 
with a shotgun puts out a large number of pellets, 
the user can’t limit the number of pellets put out 
with any given shot. The whole load of shot goes 
out even if just a few pellets would do the job. 
Thus, while many shotgunners like to compare the 
number of pellets they put into the air to that of 
a submachine gun, the analogy would be more 
accurate if the comparison were being made to a 
submachine gun which could only fire long bursts 
and used low-velocity ammunition topped by 
non-expanding bullets. The single, precisely placed 
expanding bullet which dumps a large amount of 
energy into an opponent is impossible with the 
shotgun; this problem becomes greater as the out- 
side ranges of the shotgun are approached. 
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While a man with a rifle, or even a submachine 
gun, can place single bullets inside a small circle 
over several hundred yards, the shotgun can only 
hit targets with groups of pellets (except for the 
slug which we'll address later). While there are 
many times in combat when a hail of lead is ideal, 
there are others when it is not—there are times 
when a shooter needs the precision of a single bul- 
let. For example, imagine a hostage situation where 
your opponent is 40 yards away and standing 
behind a hostage with a gun placed against the hos- 
tage’s head. A carefully aimed shot from a pistol, 
rifle, or submachine gun/carbine set on semiauto 
could end the problem. With a shotgun filled with 
a load of shot or buckshot, a lucky shot might do 
the trick but there’s every chance the hostage 
would be injured as well. 

Shotgunners should remember that any time 
great precision is needed, a shotgunner should be 
backed up by another shooter with a submachine 
gun or rifle (or the shotgunner should at least back 
himself up by carrying a pistol). In situations 
where hostages may be involved, the shotgun 
should always be deployed as a team weapon. 

The size of shotgun shells are large to accommo- 
date the numerous pellets which the weapon fires. 
In extended combat, the size of shotgun shells 
creates a definite liability since there’s no way to 
easily carry large numbers of shells. Imagine, for 
example, an extended fight which required firing 
150 shots (not an unreasonably large number in 
a battle where one side is barricaded in a fixed 
position). With an assault rifle, it’s easy to carry 
this number of cartridges and they are easily and 
quickly loaded into the rifle since they can be 
stored in box magazines. But anyone carrying a 
shotgun in such a battle will have a huge burden 
of shells to carry and will have a broken thumb 
from chucking ammunition into his weapon if it 
has a tubular magazine. The shotgun can place a lot 
of lead pellets into the air in a short time, but cur- 
rent shotguns can’t sustain such use because most 
magazines are awkward to reload (this could 
change if shotguns using detachable box magazines 
become readily available) and because ammunition 
size makes it hard to carry large amounts of ammu- 
ition. While size and weight considerations of 
ammunition may not always be a problem, they 
are if the shotgunner has to travel on foot for ex- 
tended periods and/or faces an opponent using 
modern, lightweight ammunition capable of long- 
range use such as the .223 Remington or 9mm 


Luger. Therefore, when possible, the shotgun 
should be used in a manner which maximizes the 
potential of its initial heavy concentration of fire 
and minimizes the need of reloading the weapon. 

Because one can never predict exactly how an 
armed confrontation will go, shotgunners should 
put in a lot of reloading practice—and pray they 
never have to reload under fire. It should be 
remembered, too, that with most models it is pos- 
sible to insert a shell through the ejection port and 
directly into the chamber rather than having to 
load the cartridge into the magazine for a quick, 
single shot. 

A shell holder that mounts onto the stock of a 
weapon or on the user’s belt can place a few more 
shells at hand should they be needed. The nice 
thing about holders mounted to the weapon is that 
they allow the shooter to just grab the gun rather 
than the gun and a bag of shells. The bad news is 
that they make the gun a bit more awkward to 
hold. 

Carrying shells on bandoleers and bandoleer 
slings should be avoided in a combat situation. 
Though bandoleers work, the shells are awkward 
to remove, and the shells are exposed to the ele- 
ments. A bandoleer sling loaded down with the 
weight of shotgun shells adds a pendulum-like 
weight to the gun which makes quick aiming diffi- 
cult. Regular slings are usually better left off a 
combat shotgun, too. Having the shotgun slung 
across your shoulder when it should be in your 
hands can be disastrous, and having the sling catch 
on vegetation when you're running about isn’t 
too ideal, either. If you do occasionally need a 
sling, probably the best route is the Uncle Mike’s 
detachable sling swivels and sling. These allow you 
to quickly take the sling off the shotgun when it 
isn’t needed. 

A good shell holder should allow the shooter to 
keep the rear of all the shells pointed in one direc- 
tion so they won’t be inserted into the magazine 
backward during a moment of stress. Shells loose 
in a bag or pocket are almost worse than no shells 
at all since it is easy to insert a wad of lint or a 
backward shell into the gun at a critical moment. 

A shell holder can also allow the shooter to keep 
some shot, buckshot, or slugs on hand in case 
special ammunition is called for (remembering that 
it will be hard to get it into the shotgun’s magazine 
when under fire—a shotgunner shouldn’t be overly 
optimistic of his manual dexterity when the lead is 
flying and the adrenaline pumping). 
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Currently, Choate offers an excellent Competi- 
tion Shell Holder which holds seven shells, all 
pointed one way and ready to go, on the user’s 
belt. The only problem is that the shells are ex- 
posed to the elements, more than offset for most 
use by the speed at which shells can be removed 
from the steel unit, however. Cost is about $12 per 
holder. 

Other tactical problems faced by shotgunners 
center around the fact that many shotgun designs 
haven’t improved too much over the last fifty 
years. Pump actions are slow to use and most semi- 
auto shotgun actions can’t digest a wide variety of 
loads reliably, are sensitive to dirt, and have a ten- 
dency to break at critical times. While both types 
of shotgun actions are all right for sport hunting, 
they can have their drawbacks in many combat 
situations and this must be kept in mind. 

New designs of semiauto shotguns are improving 
things. Franchi, Mossberg, Beretta, and others have 
weapons waiting in the wings which might be 
adapted into reliable combat weapons should the 
market and the companies decide such develop- 
ments are called for. And on the military front, 
there is the possibility of the CAW-style weapons 
becoming perfected. If they are ever debugged and 
become readily available in both military and civil- 
ian versions, these may improve the shotgunner’s 
lot in combat. 

The need to reload a shotgun in combat is de- 
creased if it has a large magazine. Since most 
repeating shotguns, with a few exceptions, have 
tubular magazines, there is no good way to load 
these shotguns quickly. Shotguns with magazine 
capacities of fewer than seven shells should be used 
only when very short barrel lengths are needed; 
extended tubular magazines will give the shooter 
seven to eight shots if barrel lengths are kept to a 
pactical 18 to 22 inches. (A barrel length of 20 
inches gives maximum velocity from most modern 
shells. While longer barrels might have been useful 
in black-powder days, longer barrels do not add 
more power, velocity, or anything else to shotgun 
pellets with modern ammunition. Therefore, bar- 
rel lengths greater than 20 inches don’t give the 
shooter any advantages but do make the shotgun 
more awkward to bring into action.) 

Because of the length of most shotguns and the 
need to use both hands with most models, shot- 
gunners must avoid getting into tight spots where 
they’ll have trouble maneuvering. Care should be 
taken to avoid getting caught in hallways where the 


shotgunner will present a good target and have 
trouble turning. With pump actions, combatants 
must also avoid the prone position—cycling the 
action is hard to impossible when someone is 
firing at the shotgunner and he’s flat on his stom- 
ach. 

The size of the shotgun can also create con- 
cealment problems in indoor combat. Avoid stick- 
ing the shotgun barrel ahead of you when entering 
an area with poor visibility or when getting ready 
to peek around a corner. (The only exception to 
this is if you have taped a mirror on the shot- 
gun barrel so that you can see around corners. This 
is a rather dangerous practice—use it only if it is 
really called for and remember that many walls 
are not bulletproof.) 

Opening doors, turning on lights, etc., are all 
times when the shotgunner is handicapped, since 
a two-handed hold is necessary to carry and fire 
his weapon. Try not to get in a situation where you 
have to do these things. If you must, do these 
tasks with your off hand so that you'll be able to 
at least get off a single shot from the hip in a 
hurry. This is a particular problem with pump- 
action shotguns, as it requires two hands to cycle 
the action. 

Because of the spread of shot coupled with the 
shotgun’s penetration potential at close combat 
ranges, it is important to remember the difference 
between concealment and cover both indoors and 
outside. Concealment is something which hides 
you or an opponent from sight; cover is something 
that will actually stop bullets or shotgun pellets. 
With indoor combat or in areas with heavy vegeta- 
tion, there may be little or no cover but lots of 
concealment. If your enemy dives behind a wall or 
into heavy vegetation, you may still be able to 
‘reach out and touch someone.”’ Quick action can 
take out an enemy-—it isn’t necessary to see an 
enemy to kill him. (These tactics cannot, of course, 
be employed in areas where innocent bystanders 
may be concealed as well.) 

The bottom line of the shortcomings listed for 
the shotgunner is that his weapon is awkward, 
short range only, inaccurate past its practical range, 
and can’t sustain its firepower. But despite many 
disadvantages, combat shotgunners do have a lot 
going for them. As the British discovered in Malaya 
and many American police officers have discov- 
ered, the shotgun can create a lot of havoc in a 
short time and can be decisive in winning battles 
which are short in duration and take place at close 
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quarters. The key to coming out on the winning 
side with a shotgun in combat is to be aware of its 
limitations, maneuver your opponent into a close 
position for engagement, and to have proper back- 
up if the battle stretches out to beyond 30 or 
40 yards. 


AMMUNITION CAPABILITY OF 
THE SHOTGUN 


Though called ‘“‘scatterguns,’” shotguns don’t cut 
wide swaths in front of them at close range when 
they’re fired, and they don’t have the energy to 
lift people off their feet when the pellets connect 
with a shooting victim (except, of course, in 
Hollywood). Shotguns don’t do a lot of other 
things which many people think they’re capable 
of doing. Spherical pellets are mot anywhere near 
as effective as modern pistol or rifle bullets. Since 
a spherical projectile loses its velocity quickly and 
the shape makes it push through flesh and bone 
rather than dump its power in a short space the 
way a modern expanding bullet does, shotgun pel- 
lets are not as effective as pistol or rifle bullets. 

If a battle is decided by who gets the most pro- 
jectiles off in the shortest period of time, the shot- 
gunner will usually win. This often is exactly 
what is needed in ambush/counter-ambush situa- 
tions where the shotgun is an ideal weapon. In 
other types of combat, precision may be more 
important than volume of projectiles; in such a 
situation, the shotgun may not be the most ideal 
weapon to use. 

As we saw in the previous chapter, shot spread 
and a loss of velocity create problems over ranges 
beyond 20 or 30 yards with pellets fired from a 
shotgun, while buckshot starts to lose its luster 
beyond 40 yards. Again, the only foolproof solu- 
tion to this problem would be to have a rifleman 
to back you up. Without a backup, a shotgunner 
has several alternatives, none of which is perfect: 

1. He can use Number | or 4 buckshot to maxi- 
mize the chances of hitting the target and hope an 
opponent will not have a ballistic vest (or even a 
heavy jacket) and will be hit in an area of his body 
where the pellet will do some damage. 

2. The shotgunner can use 00 buckshot so that 
if he does score a hit, it will be lethal at long 
ranges. This alternative would give the shotgunner 
plenty of energy at close ranges and he could fire 


several shots if it were necessary to engage an 
opponent at extreme ranges of 40 yards or more. 
In such a case, buffered loads would also be an 
aid in getting the maximum number of shot pellets 
concentrated on target. 

3. The shotgunner can use slugs in his weapon, 
but chambering cartridges into a shotgun in battle 
(as many policemen and British soldiers have dis- 
covered) is very awkward, slow, and dangerous. 
Carrying a slug in the chamber does away with the 
shot spread that makes the shotgun ideal at ranges 
from 10 to 30 yards. Slugs aren’t that accurate, 
either. Since the shotgun doesn’t have a rifled 
barrel, an eight-inch group with slugs at 100 yards 
is considered a “bench rest”? group and anyone 
shooting offhand will probably be doing well with 
a pattern of ten inches or so at 100 yards. Even if 
a shotgunner could obtain rifle accuracy and didn’t 
have any trouble fumbling shells into his shotgun 
magazine in the heat of combat, he would still have 
the old problems of large-sized cartridges, limited 
numbers of rounds in the firearm’s magazine, and 
the excessive recoil of the weapon. Surely a gunner 
would be better off with a rifle if he needs to score 
hits at extended ranges than with a slug-loaded 
shotgun. 

4. The shotgunner can carry a second weapon 
which can be used to back up the shotgun. A pis- 
tol, while less than ideal, could be used to accu- 
rately fire at ranges up to 100 yards in the hands of 
a very skilled shooter. While not currently avail- 
able, it would also be possible to mount a single- 
shot rifle on a shotgun in a manner similar to that 
of grenade launchers like the M203 which is 
mounted on the M16 assault rifle. This would give 
the shotgunner the ability to quickly get off a long- 
range shot should the need arise. 

If you use a shotgun in combat, you must realize 
that an opponent who knows anything about the 
shotgun will try to change the battlefield condi- 
tions to his advantage in an extended battle in 
order to undermine your use of the shotgun. He 
may try to stay outside the shotgun’s range and 
plink away at you. He may try to get behind cover 
which will stop the low penetration of shotgun 
pellets. He may try to extend the time of the 
battle so that you run out of ammunition. In 
combat, you must try to quickly end the battle at 
close range by taking advantage of the shotgun’s 
strengths while keeping your opponent from taking 
advantage of your weapon’s weaknesses. 
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DEALING WITH RECOIL 


Many fights are decided by one or two shots; many 
are not. Criminals often travel in packs these days 
and soldiers normally are encountered in groups. 
Chances are good that a shotgunner will face more 
than one opponent at a time. This creates prob- 
lems since the shotgun’s recoil makes it hard to use 
when quick follow-up shots are needed at any dis- 
tance beyond point-blank range. 

Recoil encountered during practice can also 
cause the shooter to develop a flinch which throws 
off the aim. Once a flinch is developed, it’s a hard 
habit to break. In combat, a flinch will almost 
guarantee missed shots during critical moments in 
battle. Best bet is to avoid picking up this terrible 
habit by never using an abusive weapon which 
causes you to become “recoil shy.’’ Once a flinch 
is developed, it will often display itself in the form 
of “‘low shooting guns’’: the shooter leans into the 
shot just as it is fired, making the pattern low. Dry- 
firing or shooting light loads—with earmuffs and 
eye protection—is about the only way to break this 
habit. Because recoil of the shotgun can create a 
serious drawback in combat, it would be good to 
take a small detour and see what can be done to 
reduce the effects of recoil. 

Recoil is a complicated factor since it includes 
both measurable factors as well as a number of 
elusive considerations including the size and physi- 
cal makeup of the shooter’s face, shoulder, and 
arms, as well as what is being worn, the type of 
recoil pad used, etc. When it’s all said and done, a 
shotgun which may be very comfortable for one 
person to shoot may “kick like a mule” when fired 
by another. (And it must be remembered that the 
feeling of excessive recoil is real to the person 
perceiving it. In the past, shooting instructors have 
tended to dismiss the perception of excessive recoil 
as something happening to “‘sissies.’’ In fact, it is 
very real and can often be cured by changing the 
stock/shooter interface.) 

Felt recoil, the amount of abuse measured by 
the shooter’s anatomy rather than by a machine, is 
what determines whether or not a shotgun is com- 
fortable to shoot and how quickly a shooter can 
bring the recoiling weapon under control for a 
second aimed shot. 

There are several basic facts which come into 
play to create the total felt recoil of a shotgun. 
First of all, the old law of ‘‘a body at rest tends to 


remain at rest” applies to both the shotgun and the 
shooter. A shotgun tends to remain in place and 
resist initial recoil. This resistance increases with 
the amount of mass involved with the “‘body at 
rest.”” Thus, recoil can be cut more and more as the 
weight of the gun being fired is increased; the 
more weight the weapon has, the greater its inertia 
and the less tendency it has to move backward 
as recoil force is applied to it. In shotguns using 
identical actions, a gun weighing twice as much as 
another will have only half as much recoil. All 
other things being equal, increasing the weight of 
a gun or picking a heavier model will reduce felt 
recoil. (It’s possible to add weights and accessories 
to a shotgun to increase the weapon’s ability to 
soak up and reduce recoil, but remember that the 
trade-off is a heavier, clumsier weapon.) 

It’s also possible to add some of the shooter’s 
weight to that of the shotgun. A tighter hold, a 
tight cheek weld, a wider buttplate, etc., will 
all reduce the felt recoil of a shotgun by coupling 
it to the shooter’s body as well as spreading out the 
area the recoil is transferred to. This is also the rea- 
son heavier persons generally are able to take more 
recoil: their bodies tend to oppose the force of a 
shotgun’s recoil. 

One way of achieving this is to have a stock on 
the shotgun that fits the shooter; this will also 
create a weapon which causes less pain during 
recoil. To determine if a shotgun stock fits you, 
first pick the weapon up and see if the length of 
pull (the distance from the butt to the trigger) is 
correct. The rough test is whether you can rest the 
butt in the inside bend of your elbow while the 
trigger finger reaches the trigger at the right point 
and the grip is correct on the stock (this is easy on 
combat shotguns with a pistol grip and a bit harder 
on hunting-style stocks). If the length of pull is 
too long, the shotgun will be hard to shoulder and 
you'll have an awkward time aiming it quickly. If 
the length is too short, chances are good that your 
thumb or other fingers may “attack”? your face 
during recoil. 

Length of pull is the easiest dimension to get 
right. On wooden stocks (and many plastic ones), 
too long a length of pull is cured simply by cutting 
off the end of the stock and then replacing and 
reshaping the recoil pad, if it has one. This is inex- 
pensive work for most gunsmiths (who can help 
you get the dimensions right) and can also be done 
by most do-it-yourselfers. If the length of pull is 
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too short, this is fairly easy to cure as well by add- 
ing a recoil pad (or a thicker recoil pad if one is 
already on the weapon). Remember that length of 
pull will change according to what you’re wearing. 
A heavy jacket will require a shorter length of pull 
than a T-shirt. To compensate for these changes, 
you should have a slip-on recoil pad to increase the 
length of pull when you’re wearing thin clothing or 
use padding in lightweight clothing. 

The next dimension to check is the drop of the 
comb. The comb is the top of the stock where 
your cheek rests during firing. The drop is the dif- 
ference between the comb and an imaginary line 
extending straight back over the forward end of 
the comb from the sighting plane on top of the 
barrel. Generally this drop varies from 1 1/4 to 
1 5/8 inches on American shotguns. When you 
bring up the shotgun to firing position, the correct 
drop at the comb is the amount that places your 
eye so that it looks at a parallel angle directly along 
the top of the barrel (assuming that the shotgun 
shoots to the point at which it is aimed). If the bar- 
rel drops down or angles up, you need a different 
stock if you’re to get any good at using only the 
front sighting bead that’s on most shotguns. (If 
rifle sights are used on the shotgun, then you can 
get by with the incorrect drop at the comb, but 
instinctive shooting is generally much faster and 
easier to learn with a shotgun with a properly fit- 
ting stock. In general, it is better to ignore or 
remove rifle sights from a shotgun.) 

In addition to making the shotgun slap the 
cheek to increase the perception of excessive 
recoil, a comb that is too tall will cause a shooter 
to aim too high. Stocks designed for trap shooting 
generally have high combs which will cause the 
average shooter to fire a bit high. Field and skeet 
guns usually have lower combs that allow the 
shooter to fire more consistently at point of aim. 
This should be kept in mind when adapting a 
sporter to combat use. 

Unfortunately, some combs angle downward 
toward the buttstock. This makes the drop vary 
according to where the shooter’s cheek rests on the 
stock and makes it hard to get any measurements 
for purchasing a similar stock on a second shotgun. 
(And if you change your length of pull with 
a thick jacket, you will also change the drop at 
the comb on these stocks.) Worst of all is the fact 
that for many shooters these stocks tend to be 
more savage on the firer’s cheek, and such stocks 
tend to be the rule on field and skeet guns. A 


better bet is a comb that is level or even slopes 
downward from the butt toward the front of the 
gun. Such a shotgun tends to be less brutal on the 
shooter’s cheek. 

On some straight stocks without Monte Carlo- 
style combs, the drop of the comb is the same as 
the drop at the heel, which brings us to the third 
dimension: the drop at the heel. 

The drop at the heel is the distance from a paral- 
lel line extending back from the top of the barrel’s 
sighting plane to the top of the butt. Because the 
shotgun tends to raise its muzzle upon recoil, the 
amount of drop at the heel will determine whether 
the muzzle climbs a lot or the whole weapon tends 
to go straight backward. This is why modern 
assault rifles have a stock with no drop at the heel: 
recoil is almost straight back and muzzle climb is 
reduced. The trade-off is that the weapon must 
have raised sights or a raised sighting rib to com- 
pensate for the loss of the drop at comb when the 
drop at heel is decreased. At the time of this writ- 
ing there are no shotguns available in this configu- 
ration; the Daewoo USAS-12 does have this style 
of sight/stock arrangement and may soon be avail- 
able in the United States. A quick way to deter- 
mine drop at the comb and heel is to place the 
shotgun on a flat surface and measure from the sur- 
face to the heel and comb. 

Another problem may occur if the shooter dis- 
covers that the butt of the stock ends up too high 
or low in relation to his shoulder when the comb is 
in a comfortable position and the sight plane lined 
up on his gun. In such a case, if only part of the 
butt/recoil pad is in the right spot, recoil may be 
painfully concentrated in one spot. The quick way 
to change this is to re-drill the recoil pad screw 
holes, and mount the pad higher or lower to fit 
your shoulder. (If looks are a consideration, then 
you should take your firearm to a good gunsmith.) 

Finally, the stock should fit your hand. If the 
“wrist” or grip of the stock (on hunting-style 
weapons) is too small or too large for comfortable 
shooting, recoil may feel excessive or be hard to 
control. Tape or epoxy can be used for a “quick 
and dirty” increase in size of the grip area; removal 
of stock material is necessary to decrease the size. 
(Get a good gunsmith to do the work if looks are 
a consideration. ) 

Generally, assault-style pistol grips give the best 
control during recoil and aid in transferring a bit 
more of the shotgun’s recoil from your face and 
shoulder to your hand, making felt recoil seem 
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lighter on your shoulder. However, with magnum 
loads, many shooters find that too much recoil is 
placed on the hand. 

A good recoil pad, and perhaps a padded jacket, 
will also help to spread out the duration of recoil 
as well as the area on the shooter’s shoulder af- 
fected by the recoil. Shotguns which are unbear- 
able to shoot can become almost docile with a 
soft, wide recoil pad and/or a good shooting jacket. 

There are good recoil pads and poor ones. The 
poor ones tend to be too hard and too narrow. 
Good recoil pads are soft and often have a dia- 
mond pattern cut into them, which allows them to 
flex and compress somewhat during recoil. A good 
recoil pad will greatly reduce felt recoil and can 
tame many a shotgun that’s a terror to shoot with- 
out a recoil pad. Rounding off the rear edge of a 
recoil pad may also make it a bit more comfortable 
during recoil. 

While the surface of the pad doesn’t make much 
difference on felt recoil, it does make a difference 
in how quickly a gun can be mounted. A shotgun 
with a smooth pad can be shouldered quickly while 
one with a rough surface may snag in the clothing. 
Conversely, a smooth pad doesn’t stay in place well 
while a rough one tends to hug the clothing and 
stay in place. Generally, a smooth pad surface 
probably is best for a combat shotgun which needs 
to be shouldered quickly and fired. 

The material used in constructing the stock can 
also affect the speed at which the recoil energy is 
transferred to a shooter’s shoulder. Fiberglass and 
some plastic stocks often flex and spread out the 
recoil, making it seem lighter. Likewise, a metal 
folding stock will tend to increase the impression 
of recoil since it transfers the energy immediately 
down its length; because of this, metal folding 
stocks should be used only when overall length is 
an important consideration for some reason. 

The fore-end of the stock can transfer some of 
a shotgun’s recoil to the supporting hand. The for- 
ward pistol grip (similar to that of the Thompson 
submachine gun) is especially effective in transfer- 
ring energy to the support hand, but many find 
that their ability to aim the weapon from the 
shoulder is not nearly as good as with a standard 
fore-grip configuration. 

Many companies make different sized fore-ends 
for the various configurations of their standard 
models of shotguns. For example, the same model 
may have different sized fore-ends in its field, 
skeet, and/or trap versions. Changing from one 


of these to another may help reduce recoil and 
make a shotgun more comfortable to shoot. For 
good pointing—and hitting the target—a stock with 
a lower surface that is parallel to the barrels is 
ideal. Avoid beavertail fore grips; they can cause 
the shooter to have a low aim when using the 
shotgun. 

The flexibility of the human body can also act 
to reduce the violence of recoil. If the shooter’s 
body flexes back with the recoil of a shot, the kick 
is spread out over time and distance in much the 
same way it is with a gas action. Conversely, a 
shooter who braces his body against upcoming 
recoil actually is inflicted with more felt recoil 
than his relaxed counterpart! By the same token, 
those who shoot their shotguns by reflex when 
their attention is on an opponent will feel less 
recoil than when they are worried about recoil at a 
target range. 

Of course, the power of the shells being fired 
affects recoil. The heavier and faster the charge of 
metal leaving the muzzle, the greater the recoil 
of the weapon. A shotgun fired with light field 
loads will kick less than one in the same gauge fired 
with a magnum load. In general, a magnum load 
isn’t necessary for most combat unless you may be 
engaging enemies at extreme ranges where denser 
shot patterns are important. Don’t select magnum 
loads automatically just because you’re going to 
use a shotgun for combat; choose them only if 
their use is really justified. Remember that more 
powerful loads generally only place more pellets 
into the pattern rather than increasing the striking 
power of the individual pellets. Since the shotgun 
has a lot of overkill at close ranges (which is where 
it should be used), using a lighter load to reduce 
recoil is seldom detrimental to the shotgun’s com- 
bat capability and the gain in reduced recoil will 
more than pay for any loss in pattern density. 

In addition to going to lighter loads, it is also 
possible to choose a smaller gauge. Thus, if a 12- 
gauge weapon creates too much recoil, the shooter 
could purchase a 16- or 20-gauge shotgun. The 20 
gauge is a better choice in the U.S. since 20- 
gauge shells are easier to obtain.) At the low end 
of the gauge scale is the .410. Probably this gauge 
is too anemic for most shotgun use, though it 
might be useful in special purpose weapons such as 
shotgun derringers or automatic shotguns firing 
.410 shells loaded with buckshot. The conventional 
wisdom is that if you weigh more than 150 
pounds, you can put up with the recoil of a 12- 
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gauge slide action while with less body mass you 
should use a semiauto or a smaller gauge shotgun. 

The type of action of a shotgun can increase or 
decrease the recoil felt at the shooter’s shoulder. 
A standard English measurement of energy is the 
foot-pound—the energy needed to do the work of 
moving one pound the distance of one foot. A 
standard, single-shot 12 gauge will produce about 
28 to 30 foot-pounds while a 20 gauge will have 
somewhere around 18 to 22 foot-pounds (this can 
vary quite a bit depending on the load used and the 
weight of the gun, of course). 

Using the same weight of a shotgun and chang- 
ing only the action, the felt recoil of a Browning- 
type recoil-operated action will actually nearly 
double the felt recoil. Strangely enough, a gas- 
operated action doesn’t actually reduce recoil; 
instead, it spreads out the recoil in a longer push 
rather than a sudden kick so that the perception 
of most shooters is that of greatly reduced recoil. 
Although a gas-operated action may still give out 
28 foot-pounds of push, it is a much gentler 
push that is spread out so that the perception is 
that of much less recoil. Since up to about 44 
percent of the recoil push actually comes from the 
jet of hot gas leaving the barrel of a shotgun 
(turning the weapon into a rocket pointed at the 
shooter), a compensator can be used to reduce the 
recoil by redirecting the jet to the side. This jet 
of gas could further reduce the recoil if it is di- 
rected toward the shooter but this would create 
excessive blast and noise which would offset the 
enjoyment of the reduced recoil. 

One well-known muzzle compensator devel- 
oped in the United States was the Cutts Compen- 
sator. This actually consisted of open cuts in the 
top of a muzzle cover on the barrel of a weapon. 
While it appears to have been initially developed 
to keep an automatic barrel from ‘‘climbing,”’ 
a pleasant side effect came about in the reduction 
of recoil as well. The Cutts Compensator proved 
too noisy for rifles but was adopted by the U.S. 
military on early versions of the Thompson sub- 
machine gun. During this same post-World War I 
period, the Cutts Compensator was also used on 
commercial shotguns. Recoil reduction is said to 
have been on the order of 15 to 30 percent. 

Lyman Products Corporation currently makes a 
modern, adjustable version of the Cutts Compen- 
sator for 12- or 20-gauge shotguns as well as 
fixed versions with interchangeable choke tubes 
(spreader, improved cylinder, modified, full, super 


full, and magnum full). Cost of the adjustable 
steel version is around $90 while the tube version 
costs about $70, with each choke tube about $19. 
Lyman also makes a slightly different choke sys- 
tem which can be mounted on shotguns. These are 
available in both adjustable and fixed-choke ver- 
sions. While these come without a recoil chamber, 
the recoil reduction chamber can be added for $9 
over the $40 (adjustable) or $20 (fixed) versions 
making it a bit cheaper to purchase. 

Another early compensator used on shotguns 
was the Weaver choke. In addition to changing the 
choke of the barrel, it also acted as a compensator 
because of the series of cuts along it. Recoil reduc- 
tion with these is on the order of 8 to 13 percent. 

Marble Arms Corporation’s Poly-choke is avail- 
able for 12-, 16-, 20, and 28-gauge shotguns. The 
ventilated model reduces recoil by around 20 per- 
cent as well as allowing the shooter to dial up var- 
ious chokes for the barrel. Cost for the ventilated 
model is about $63. 

The Pro-port process is similar to the Mag-na- 
porting process used with rifles and magnum 
handguns. When a shotgun barrel is Pro-ported, a 
series of trapezoidal openings are cut into the 
muzzle end of the barrel to vent gas upward and 
back from the barrel during firing. Cost of porting 
a shotgun barrel is approximately $70. (This 
process is available only in the United States and 
Canada.) 

Users of compensators should be aware of the 
fact that some, especially those which are part of 
an adjustable choke system, have sharp edges in 
them. These sharp edges may cut off bits of plastic 
shot cups as rounds are fired in the gun. These 
slices of plastic cups can then build up in the shot- 
gun muzzle area and create a dangerous situation. 
Therefore, if you decide to purchase a compen- 
sator, be sure to inspect it carefully from time to 
time. 


TYPES OF SHOTGUNS 


Not all shotguns are equal when it’s time for com- 
bat. Most shotguns are designed for sporting use, 
and many of these are very poor for defensive 
work. A few will work both for sports and self- 
defense and a few are designed principally for 
police work or military applications. 

There are five basic types of shotguns: the 
break-open actions, the bolt actions, the revolver 
actions, the slide-action (or pump) shotguns, and 
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the semiautomatic actions. 

The break-open actions have one or two barrels. 
To reload the gun, the barrels are released from the 
action, the empties removed, and new shells in- 
serted. Reloading isn’t very quick; fumbling around 
trying to cram shells into a shotgun while bullets 
ding around your head is far from ideal. Too, most 
double-barreled guns are as expensive (or more so) 
than shotguns having magazines holding six to 
eight rounds of ammunition. Double-barreled 
shotguns don’t give much bang for the buck 
(and single shots are not even worth considering). 
Double-barreled shotguns are sometimes useful, 
however, when a very short weapon is needed 
which can deliver a quick, devastating blast to 
quickly end a confrontation. In such a case, the 
sawed-off “‘whippet’’ double-barreled shotgun may 
be ideal and is sometimes found in the hands of 
drug enforcement officers (as well as in the hands 
of criminals). 

Some experimental break-open combat shotguns 
have also been made with four or more barrels. 
While these start to increase the firepower of the 
weapon to the levels needed in combat, the trade- 
off is added weight to the weapon. One plus is that 
the weapon can be shorter than most repeating 
configurations. These advantages have never been 
great enough for such weapons to be popular. 

The bolt-action shotgun is similar to the bolt- 
action rifle action, but scaled up for the size of the 
shotgun cartridge. These shotguns have never been 
popular in combat because they are somewhat slow 
to cycle. However, they do have a detachable box 
magazine which can be extended to give the 
weapon a large-capacity, quick-change magazine— 
something missing from all but the most modern 
CAW-type weapons. 

The revolver or rotary-magazine shotgun is a 
rarity for the most part. It operates in much the 
same fashion as a revolver chambered for pistol 
cartridges. Unfortunately, the size of shotgun 
cartridges makes a revolver shotgun large in dia- 
meter and awkward to carry. It also requires that 
the cylinder be turned by a spring or recoil action 
since it is too heavy to operate manually. A few 
new combat shotguns are being created with a 
revolver action and it may still prove to be a viable 
mechanism for combat shotguns. 

The slide-action or pump shotgun is the most 
reliable action with a wide range of ammunition 
and the extended magazine provides the firepower 
necessary for combat. The price of slide-action 


guns is also very reasonable since the weapon is 
simple and a large volume of sales are made to the 
sporting market as well as a large combat market. 
The only drawback of the slide is that it doesn’t 
fire multiple shots as quickly as the semiauto 
and the action doesn’t soak up recoil the way a 
gas-operated semiauto action does. Many slide 
actions designed for sporting use have magazines 
which hold only a few shells and/or have barrels 
that are way too long for indoor maneuvering. 
These are not ideal for combat though they might 
do in a pinch and many can be modified for com- 
bat use. 

More ideal are pumps designed for “social 
work.” These off-the-shelf weapons have larger 
magazines which will hold six to eight shells and 
have barrels of 18 to 22 inches. These are ideal for 
indoor defensive use. While it is possible to convert 
a sporter to a self-defense configuration, it requires 
extra expenditures or even gunsmith work and 
often the end product isn’t quite as reliable as the 
off-the-shelf weapon designed just for self-defense. 
Unless you have a sporter shotgun already or can 
get a very good bargain on one, you're better off 
starting out with a gun that suits your combat 
needs. 

Probably the slide-action shotguns most often 
recommended for self-defense are the Remington 
870 Police; the Smith & Wesson 3000 (now mar- 
keted by Mossberg as its 3000); the eight-shot 
version of the Ithaca Model 37 DSPS, the Mossberg 
500 Security; the Savage RXL; and the Winchester 
Defender. The Remington and S&W come without 
extended magazines but these can be purchased 
from Choate Machine and Tool for about $22 
each. These are a must-have for these shotguns if 
they are to be used in combat. (A number of other 
pump shotguns are also slated to become available 
in the United States; one of the more promising 
of these is the Bernardelli Anti-Riot B4.) 

_Semiautos are capable of giving the high rate of 
fire that makes the shotgun so awesome in combat. 
Gas-operated semiauto actions also eat up a lot of 
the recoil, making quick follow-up shots easier and 
recoil less of a consideration. But there are some 
real drawbacks to semiauto guns as well. They tend 
to be not nearly as reliable because of their com- 
plexity and many will actually fail to function with 
the lighter loads ideal for indoor self-defense. Most 
are also as hard or harder than the other actions to 
reload. Another strike against the semiauto action 
is the fact that most semiautos cost more than 
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comparable slide-action shotguns. This is changing, 
however, as third-generation semiauto shotguns are 
becoming much more reliable, are functioning with 
a wider range of loads, and are becoming more rea- 
sonably priced. 

Despite the drawbacks of second-generation 
semiauto actions, the gas-operated shotguns do 
make sense for those who have problems with 
recoil or can’t operate the slide-action guns (be- 
cause of a bum arm, perhaps). In such cases, the 
semiauto may be able to give the shooter many 
of the advantages of the shotgun while making it 
possible to fire it easily. 

At the time of this writing, the semiauto which 
seems most ideal for combat use is the Benelli 
Super 90 (although its recoil is not as light as many 
gas-operated actions). The Benelli Model 121-M]1 
(also a bit rugged in the recoil department) and 
Remington 1100 are also good; extension tubes in 
both 12- and 20-gauge are available for the 1100 
from Choate, making it possible to have a 20-gauge 
combat gun with the 1100. The Mossberg 5500 or 
Mossberg 1000 (identical to the old Smith & 
Wesson 1000) are also good but don’t have large- 
capacity magazines, which makes them less than 
ideal in many situations. 

The first-generation semiauto, the Browning 
A-5 (and other versions of it put out by other com- 
panies), is an excellent shotgun but the recoil can 
be greater than that of a single-shot shotgun since 
it has a recoil-operated action rather than a gas- 
operated action. While this makes a _ tougher 
weapon, it is also somewhat abusive to the shooter. 

The Franchi SPAS 12, imported by FIE, is good 
but heavy and quite complex, making it far from 
ideal for many self-defense purposes for most 
people. At the time of this writing, Franchi is 
working on two new versions of this weapon, 
however, one of which will be gas-operation only, 
as well as a slide-action-only version. This lighter 
and simpler version may also be an ideal weapon 
for combat. Beretta also is working on a dual- 
action (gas- or slide-operated) shotgun, the M3P, 
which may prove ideal for combat as would the 
new Daewoo combat shotgun (though it is a bit 
heavy). 

Of course, the most ideal semiauto shotguns 
for combat would be those shotguns designed for 
the U.S. military's CAW market. But currently 
these are only in the prototype stage and, even 
after they are marketed (if and when), it is prob- 
able that they wouldn’t be as reliable as other 


older and debugged sporting systems for several 
years. So until the CAW shotguns being developed 
by H&K, AAI, S&W, and others become avail- 
able, the combat shooter should plan on using 
the combat-modified sporters which are now 
available in the marketplace. (These types of 
shotguns and specific models are covered more 
fully in upcoming chapters.) 


KEEPING THE SHOTGUN RELIABLE 


A weapon which fails in combat is worse than no 
weapon at all. Shotguns, especially those designed 
for sporting use and adapted to combat, are among 
the most sensitive weapons to environmental 
conditions. Ditto for shotgun ammunition. 

Care should always be taken to keep obstruc- 
tions out of the barrel. A bit of dirt, mud, snow, 
rain water, or an insect can cause a barrel to rup- 
ture into dangerous fragments if the shotgun is 
fired without clearing out the barrel. Dirt in the 
magazine or receiver can jam up a shotgun. Exces- 
sive oil can cause dirt to collect in the mechanism 
of the shotgun so that it fails. The list is nearly 
endless. 

The main consideration is to be familiar with 
your weapon and to keep it as clean as you can. 
(And don’t share it with anyone if at all possible; 
when a gun is used by several people, it is seldom 
cared for by anyone.) Inspect your shotgun visu- 
ally and clean it carefully if it has been stored any 
length of time without being fired. 

On shotguns, one of the critical points that 
may break is the firing pin. Testing the firing pin 
on an empty 12 gauge is simple: drop a penny into 
the chamber (while the barrel is pointed down) 
and close the action on the empty chamber. Now 
point the muzzle straight up and pull the trigger. 
You should hear the penny bounce when it is hit 
by the firing pin; removing the coin and inspecting 
it will show a small firing-pin pock mark on the 
penny’s surface. (Be sure the penny isn’t left in 
the barrel.) 

With smaller gauges, it is necessary to remove 
the barrel, cock the action, and place your finger 
on the bolt. When the trigger is pulled, you should 
feel the firing pin hit if it isn’t broken. Having a 
spare parts kit, including a spare firing pin or two, 
is also a good idea, especially if you'll be using the 
gun for extended periods in the “‘boonies.”’ 

Inspect the magazine (tube or box) from time to 
time to be sure it is clean and free of dents. Check 
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the barrel to be sure a spider hasn’t set up resi- 
dence or a patch wasn’t left behind the last time 
the weapon was cleaned. 

Replace ammunition periodically and be sure 
that your weapon will function with the ammuni- 
tion being used in it. Plastic cases deform easily; 
an accidentally damaged round can jam in the 
magazine or during chambering. Oil or water can 
cause a shell to fail to ignite or only partially ignite 
upon firing; damaged rims on shells can jam in a 
magazine; a hot chamber can melt plastic cases so 
that a thick film of plastic forms on the inside of 
the chamber to jam your shotgun. Again, there is 
a nearly endless list of catastrophes that can get 
you killed in combat it you’re not careful to baby 
your ammunition, care for it, and inspect it from 
time to time. 

Unloading a shotgun can be dangerous if done 
improperly. Shells should not be cycled through 
the chamber one after another to unload a tube 
magazine and shells should not be allowed to drop 
on the ground or floor. Rather, slowly cycle the 
action open and catch the shell that is removed 
from the chamber. Next, either depress the shell 
stop to release each round from the magazine or 
cycle the action closed and then open again and 
remove each round as it is pushed into the lifter. 
(Of course, those having a detachable box maga- 
zine can simply remove the magazine and cycle the 
shell out of the chamber to unload a shotgun.) 

Unlike other fighters who have weapons and 
ammunition more or less impervious to the en- 
vironment in which they may be used, the shot- 
gunner must baby his weapon and ammunition. 
Failure to do so can get him killed at a critical 
moment. 


PRACTICE 


Practice is essential so that the combat shotgunner 
can become familiar with what his weapon can 
and cannot do. As mentioned before, care must be 
taken not to develop a flinch through the use of 
a weapon or ammunition which creates excessive 
recoil. Hearing protectors and shooting glasses are 
also essential for preventing a flinch from develop- 
ing (as well as protecting your senses from dam- 
age). Modern sunglasses made of polycarbonate 
are strong enough to be capable of stopping a stray 
shot pellet! These make ideal shooting glasses for 
practice and can offer protection in combat as 
well. Among the best are those marketed by Jones 


Optical Company and Brigade Quartermasters’ Gar- 
goyls (which are currently being considered for 
issue by the U.S. military). 

When shooting, don’t lean excessively into shots 
but do strive to keep your balance so that you can 
recover for a quick second shot. Practice shooting 
principally from the shoulder. While it may take an 
extra fraction of a second to shoulder a shotgun, it 
will more than make up for the time by giving you 
a better chance of hitting the target. Some shooters 
point with the first finger on the hand holding the 
fore grip—probably not a good habit for most 
shooters since such a hold can cause the thumb to 
get close to the hot barrel. Additionally, such a 
grip is not overly secure and is a real detriment on 
pump-action guns. 

Firing from the hip looks good in the movies, 
but in real life, the shots often fail to hit the mark. 
Fire from the hip only if your enemy is so close 
that it is impossible to shoulder the shotgun. A 
better practice, if you must run or move quickly 
and still fire the weapon, is to place the stock of 
the shotgun under the armpit (of your trigger- 
finger arm). This will give the gun the point of a 
shouldered weapon and keep it secure. At close 
ranges, some people also have success in hitting 
a target if they treat the weapon as if it had a 
bayonet on it: the shotgun is extended out as if 
the shooter is trying to hit the target with the 
muzzle, only a shot is fired instead. 

Sometimes it may be necessary to “cover” a 
prisoner. In such a case, you may have to use a 
hip hold. When holding the shotgun at the hip 
level, brace the stock against your hip or under 
your armpit and spread your feet slightly to keep 
your balance should you have to fire. When you 
hold the shotgun for some time, your aim will tend 
to creep to the left (for right-handers), so you'll 
need to compensate for your aim from time to 
time. 

Practice should be more than just carefully aim- 
ing and firing. In combat, especially at close ranges 
where the shotgun is best employed, the carefully 
aimed shot is a rarity. The shotgunner should strive 
for, and carefully develop, instinctive shooting 
habits which allow him to quickly hit a target with- 
out taking time to consciously aim. “Point and 
shoot” will win the day in shotgun combat. 

Before you can develop any skills with the shot- 
gun, it is important to get used to how your com- 
bat weapon will pattern. A combat shotgun should 
always be carefully test fired to be sure it fires 
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where it is aimed and that the pellets don’t tend to 
bunch up in some area of the pattern. Check pat- 
terning with various types of loads, various brands 
of ammunition, and—if your shotgun has a variable 
choke—different chokes. Any of these may change 
both the pattern and the center of impact and 
must be tested before being used in combat. If 
your shotgun has any problem with patterning or 
hitting where it is pointed, then you should make a 
trip to a good gunsmith to get it straightened out. 
Failure to have the shotgun adjusted to throw lead 
properly could cost you your life when a foe is 
missed. 

If you’re in the field with an issued shotgun 
that doesn’t hit where it is pointed or are a do-it- 
yourselfer, there are several field expedient adjust- 
ments that can be made to change the point of 
impact of a shotgun. One which works, if the bar- 
rel has some choke, is to use very fine emery cloth 
or sandpaper placed on a wood dowel to hone 
down one side of the choke slightly. If the barrel 
shoots a pattern above point of aim, the lower in- 
side surface of the choked barrel should be honed; 
a pattern to the left would call for removing metal 
on the inside right of the barrel, etc. Care must be 
taken to remove only small amounts of metal and 
to test fire the weapon often so that the pattern 
doesn’t become ‘“‘whopper jawed” in the other 
direction. Removing wood from a_ shotgun’s 
comb will also tend to make a shotgun print 
lower, while adding padding to the comb will make 
the shooter tend to fire a bit higher than before. 
Likewise, adding thickness to the left of the 
comb—for right-handed shooters—will change the 
point of impact to the left while removing material 
from the comb tends to make the shooter fire pat- 
terns to the right. 

Many new shotgunners are perplexed when they 
see the single bead and no sights on shotguns 
(though a few combat shotguns have rifle-style 
sights). In fact, a bead sight is quite quick to use 
once you get the hang of it. All you need is prac- 
tice! Concentrate on the target rather than focus- 
ing your eyes on the sight. If you have rifle sights 
on your shotgun, you can still use the point- 
shooting technique. This is faster than using the 
sights. However, do zero the sights to the pattern 
your weapon fires and be sure it fires at point-of- 
aim as well as where the sights point just in case 
you should ever need to use the sights for slugs or 
aimed shots. 

Although not normally seen on sporting shot- 


guns, optical sights on shotguns can be quite use- 
ful. Currently, the red dot scopes are ideal for such 
use (more about these in later chapters). With prac- 
tice, these sights can help you develop aim-and- 
point skills. (Strangely enough, once these skills 
have become ingrained when using a dot scope, 
you will probably discover you can remove the 
optical sights and still hit targets as well without 
the aiming system.) 

Flashlight mounts are also available for many 
models of shotguns. These can be adjusted so 
that the shotgun shoots in the area where the light 
falls, giving the shooter a useful aiming device. The 
catch is that many flashlights conk out with the 
recoil of the shotgun, and a flashlight makes an 
excellent target in the dark. Great care must be 
exercised in choosing a flashlight and in how this 
setup is used. For best results, the flashlight should 
have a quartz halogen bulb so that the light can 
momentarily blind an adversary. 

Practicing indoors and/or with other combat 
shooters can also aid a shooter in developing good 
techniques and tactics (it’s better to test tactics in 
practice rather than battle!). While some shooters 
engage in such mock combat with weapons filled 
with blanks or even plastic pellets over light 
charges, this is a rather dangerous practice. A 
better route is to use some of the new soft air 
guns which fire plastic pellets. While these still 
require eye protection to use safely, the low 
velocity is relatively safe (though it will still 
raise a welt to let you know you’ve been “‘shot’’). 

Ideal for such practice is Daisy’s 1870 soft air 
gun which is a spitting image of the Remington 
870 pump gum. The Daisy model even uses shell- 
like cartridges which can be cycled through the gun 
with the regular pump action. (Daisy also makes a 
number of soft air pistols and carbines which could 
be employed for such tactical training.) 

Remember that the noise and flash of the shot- 
gun will be much more noticeable inside than when 
it is used outside. If you’re fighting in a really dark 
house, close one eye when you fire to preserve the 
night vision in that eye during the muzzle flash of 
firing. Be sure to practice this as well so that it 
becomes a habit. When in actual combat, your 
brain may cut out much of the loud sound of the 
shotgun blast; then again, it may not, so try to be 
prepared for the excessive racket and flash of 
firing. If it appears that you'll have to use the shot- 
gun in actual combat, your body will start gearing 
up for trouble. As adrenaline rushes into your 
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bloodstream, you may become physically ill. Your 
brain will often give you tunnel vision as peripheral 
objects are blocked out so that you can concen- 
trate on the danger ahead of you. (Practice moving 
your head to look around rather than using just 
your eyes. Otherwise, you may miss a foe standing 
to one side of you during actual combat.) 

When you’re under the stress of combat, you'll 
find yourself in a ‘“‘combat crouch” which reduces 
your silhouette. Again, you should practice firing 
from this position so that you can shoot and hit 
objects when the time comes. 

Sporting use of the shotgun will also help you 
gain familiarity with your weapon and skill at using 
it. The pressure to perform in competition also 
helps you to learn how to use the weapon when 
under stress. (When hunting with a shotgun with an 
extended magazine, be sure to place a plug in the 
magazine to limit the number of shells in the maga- 
zine so that it conforms to hunting laws.) With the 
proper loads, a combat-style shotgun can be used 
to hunt virtually any type of game. 


Skeet and trap shooting also can create shooting 
skill that is of great value to the combat shooter. 
If you don’t wish to spend a lot of money at a 
commercial range, the Omark Industries Outer 
brand of products offers a number of models of 
target traps so that you can cheaply blast clay 
targets. The models cost from $54 to $174 and 
can be adjusted to throw targets from high angles 
to low, flat trajectories. 


* # 


The shotgun is an awkward weapon that is 
saddled with an outdated cartridge design. But, 
provided the shooter becomes a good marksman 
and is able to limit the combat use of his weapon 
to under 30 yards, the shotgun is capable of throw- 
ing lead at a target and effectively downing an 
opponent better than most other hand-held weap- 
ons. With proper deployment and with backup 
by a rifleman, the shotgunner is probably the 
most deadly fighter on the conventional battle- 
field. 


Chapter 4 


Indoor Combat 


Loaded with small shot ammunition, the shot- 
gun is the best weapon for police use in populated 
areas with numbers of innocent bystanders. For 
the same reasons, the shotgun also enjoys a wide 
following among civilians interested in defending 
themselves from criminals. With trouble just a 
jimmied door or broken window away, and with 
protection against crime being a do-it-yourself 
proposition since police departments are severely 
undermanned in some areas, the shotgun is a neces- 
sity for many people. Citizens have come to realize 
that while the police help catch criminals, they do 
little to save people from attack. By the time 
help arrives, the citizen may have become “‘just 
another murder victim.”’ In many areas of the 
United States, the courts have actually ruled that 
the police do not have a duty to protect individual 
citizens but rather to catch criminals. This is hardly 
a comforting differentiation when there’s an 
intruder wandering through your home. 

Unfortunately, at this point in history, firearms 
are the only reliable method to stop a criminal 
before he hurts anyone. While electrical shock 
guns, baseball bats, and tear gas all have a lot going 
for them, an attacker with a small handgun stand- 
ing ten feet away can easily defeat an opponent 
armed with any of these “‘exotic’’ weapons. Exotic 
weapons also have a disturbing track record of fail- 
ing at the critical moment. Martial arts? Again, 
not too great if your opponent stands off from 
you. Firearms, on the other hand, approach being 
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100-percent reliable if properly cared for and can 
offer nearly perfect protection with proper training 
in their use. As things stand today, firearms are the 
only viable means of self-defense. 

Of course many people have successfully de- 
fended themselves with “lowly” .22 pistols, and 
some have failed with magnum rifles. There are 
considerations to be made, then, as to how much 
and how employed. 

First off, even the “pipsqueak”’ guns are deadly. 
The catch is, they aren’t quickly and consistently 
capable of incapacitating an opponent. Since the 
goal in self-defense is to stop an attack, not neces- 
sarily kill an opponent, these small calibers are 
ideal only if the user is able to carefully aim the 
weapon at an opponent’s vital organs. This makes 
them great for assassins but relatively poor for 
self-defense (except, perhaps, in the hands of a 
crack shot). Consequently, while some of the cali- 
bers (like the .22) have great histories of killing 
people, they are poor for self-defense because the 
opponent shot by them isn’t downed quickly. 
Instead, an opponent has time to do damage to the 
shooter before slowly bleeding to death himself. 

Since precision shooting with small calibers is 
seldom possible in combat situations where shots 
are more instinctive than aimed, small-caliber 
firearms aren’t ideal except as last ditch alterna- 
tives or where hideout weapons are demanded. 
This fact rules out the usevof the .22;.250ACP, 
.32 ACP, .380 ACP, and similar rounds which 
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may stop an attacker but—again—may not. (if 
such rounds must be used in a backup or hideaway 
gun, CCI’s Stinger ammunition is ideal in most 
.22s; Winchester’s Silvertips are good in the other 
calibers.) 

At the other power extreme are center-fire 
rifles. Except for some of the varmint calibers and 
carbines chambered for pistol ammunition, these 
rifles certainly have the power to stop an attack, 
especially when the ammunition is expanding 
bullets. But rifles are not ideal in urban areas where 
innocent bystanders abound since shots from them 
can easily penetrate building materials. Even an 
expanding rifle bullet (which is most ideal for 
self-defense) can travel through a home’s walls, 
travel down the street, go through another home, 
and still have enough energy to kill a neighbor. 
Fired at an angle into the air, it can travel several 
miles to kill an innocent bystander! A rifle makes 
sense as a weapon on the battlefield (or in an end- 
of-the-world scenario); it isn’t designed to deal 
with a burglar in the middle of the night or for 
dealing with most law enforcement situations. 

Large-caliber pistols? Large-caliber pistols are 
probably most ideal for many people’s self-defense 
needs since they are easily portable and can be used 
with only one hand when necessary. But handguns 
aren’t without drawbacks. To become a proficient 
user of a pistol, a lot of practice is required and— 
though not to the same extent as rifles—pistol 
bullets still exhibit dangerous penetration in mod- 
ern building materials which makes them poor in 
densely populated areas like neighborhoods and 
apartment buildings. Modern expanding pistol 
bullets in the 9mm/.38/.357/.45 range also don’t 
consistently bring down an opponent with one hit. 
Therefore, they generally require quick follow-up 
shots and a high degree of judgment and precision 
in their use. Also, pistols carry a higher price tag 
than many shotguns and—in some areas—are hard 
to legally own. So it is little wonder many people 
have an old shotgun around the house for self- 
defense and that police departments often use a 
cheap pump gun to upgrade firepower rather than 
magnum handguns or the like. 

Shotguns are capable of quickly stopping an 
attack in close quarters and are considerably safer 
for innocent bystanders in populated areas, pro- 
vided proper ammunition and tactics are used. 
(Shotgun pellets still travel through several layers 
of sheet rock with little trouble, however. Care 
must still be exercised when using them.) 


Shotguns are also very intimidating. This is an 
important consideration since many armed con- 
frontations end when the criminal is faced with 
an armed, determined-looking citizen or police 
officer. It’s possible that the ‘‘fight’’ will end with- 
out shots being fired if the defender looks mean 
enough. The large barrel of a 12-gauge shotgun is 
about as menacing as a person can get this side of 
a flamethrower. 

Although antigunners like to think that guns 
are always fired when the good guys and bad guys 
meet, in fact, many criminals who would have 
harmed innocent people have been forced to flee 
when their would-be victim proved to be armed. 
The sight or even the sound of a slide-action shot- 
gun is very intimidating, and has caused many a 
criminal to stampede out of the area without shots 
ever being fired. The shotgun says: “I mean busi- 
ness.” 

While the limited range of a shotgun may pose 
problems on the battlefield, it is of little concern in 
urban areas; in fact, it’s a definite plus. With indoor 
use, the good guy normally engages a criminal at 
ranges under 15 or 20 yards. And home owners 
need not be concerned with shooting at a criminal 
once he flees since they can’t legally engage a 
criminal with gunfire in most areas of the country 
once he starts to run away. 

Just as repeating shotoguns are ideal for police 
or military use, they make a lot of sense for the 
civilian needing a shotgun for self-defense. While 
only one or two shots at the most may be needed 
to settle things, it is cold comfort to discover a 
third shot would have saved the day when using a 
double-barrel shotgun. Most users of shotguns for 
combat should get a pump or semiauto shotgun 
that will provide the firepower necessary for self- 
defense. 

An extended magazine is a good idea but most 
citizens would do well to avoid accessories on a 
home-defense shotgun like folding stocks, night 
sights, etc. These are “pro” modifications and not 
necessary unless you'll be shooting from a car, 
leading a charge against a drug ring, or fighting a 
battle from your front porch. And having a re- 
porter or jury see such a weapon may make people 
feel as if you were looking for trouble. Most people 
may not think twice about a wooden-stocked 
sporter, but they may have second thoughts about 
a folding stock, scope, bayonet mount, or other 
aftermarket goodies on the weapon. Think twice 
before you shell out money for accessories or 
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modifications on your weapon which give it a 
military look. 

If you’re not sure about the style of shotgun or 
gauge you need, or have little or no experience 
handling a firearm, chances are there’s a skeet or 
trap range where you can go and rent some shot- 
guns and bang away. This will give you an idea of 
what type of recoil you’re willing to put up with 
and, later on, give you a place to hone your shoot- 
ing skills. If you can turn your self-defense prac- 
tice into a sport, you’ll have an enjoyable pastime 
that might also save your life. 

While buckshot is ideal for many types of com- 
bat, it is not the best choice for indoor use where 
bystanders are close by. Buckshot is capable of 
going through several walls and—in effect—brings 
us back to the overpenetration problem of rifles 
(for this reason, many police departments are 
either switching to assault rifles or shotguns loaded 
with birdshot and abandoning buckshot use). 
While it might be a good idea to have a few shells 
of buckshot and maybe even a package of slugs 
tucked away somewhere as riot insurance, the ideal 
load for close, indoor combat is standard shot. 

The smaller the shot, the better for limited pene- 
tration of walls. Therefore, Number 9 would be 
best, with 8 or 7 1/2 working nearly as well and 
Number 6 shot doing in a pinch. At close range, 
the massive pattern of shot pellets will cut through 
flesh and leave a large, deep wound. Such a wound 
will usually stop a fight quickly; even hits to the 
extremities will cause enough trauma to take all 
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but the most drug-crazed out of a fight rather 
quickly. Semiauto shooters using light loads should 
be sure the loads will cycle their weapons. 

The real plus of such small shot sizes is that they 
lose their energy very quickly as they meet resis- 
tance. That means that a couple of layers of sheet 
rock will slow them down and contain them. While 
anyone who tells you that a shotgun blast of bird- 
shot can be contained by one wall is probably in 
error (a shotgun blast of small shot will eat a nice 
hole through at least two layers of thin sheet 
rock), the shot doesn’t have enough energy to 
travel through several walls. 

Indoors, Winchester’s Xpert light field loads are_ 
most ideal for minimum penetration of walls. — 
Other skeet, trap, light target, and upland game 
loads are also good, though they will give a bit 
more penetration. (Don’t use high base, magnum, 
or similar powerful loads, even with small shot.) 
While the lack of energy in these light loads would 
make a difference outdoors at extreme ranges if 
you were hunting or fighting, indoors this lack of 
power won’t matter; it will still be an ideal fight 
stopper. 

Another plus of the light load is its lighter 
recoil, often only half as great as the magnum 
loadings. This will allow you to control your 
weapon more fully and give you the ability to 
make quicker follow-up shots or engage multiple 
attackers. 

Be sure to try out whatever ammunition you 
decide upon in your shotgun to be sure the two are 
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Indoors, Winchester’s Xpert light field loads coupled with small shot would be best for minimum penetration of walls. While 
the light load’s lack of energy would make a difference outdoors at extreme ranges in combat, indoors this lack of power 
won’t matter; it will still be an ideal “fight stopper” without being overly dangerous to innocent bystanders. (Photo cour- 


tesy of Olin Corp., Winchester Group) 
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compatible. While most slide-action shotguns will 
digest almost any type of shell, they’ll do better 
with some brands. With semiauto actions, you 
must have the exact type of shell that works the 
action reliably. Trap or field loads don’t always 
cycle the action of some semiautos so you may 
need to use shells with more powder in them. 

When it comes to actually using a shotgun, it’s 
always wise to start by trying to forget what 
Hollywood has taught you. Tables, most appli- 
ances, stuffed furniture, and walls are not 
bulletproof if your opponent is using a pistol or 
rifle. (Massive appliances may be shot-proof— 
another consideration to the shotgunner). Another 
“no-no”’ that Hollywood enjoys is hunting down 
the criminal inside dark houses and apartments. 
This is a very poor tactic since the advantage in 
combat always goes to the defender; don’t throw 
that away by trying to hunt down a bad guy. 
(Sometimes policemen can’t afford the luxury of 
waiting out a criminal; home owners almost 
always can.) 

If you’re going to use a shotgun for defending 
yourself against a burglar, try imagining two 
equally matched guys going into a gun battle. 
One (you) gets to have a house, equipped with any 
burglar alarm he wants, expensive locks, and can 
hide anywhere in it after he’s had months to think 
about it and prepare. The other guy (the burglar) 
has to go in without knowing what the inside of 
the house is like and having only a flashlight, a 
crowbar, and his weapon. Which one has all the 
advantages? It doesn’t take an Einstein to see that 
a criminal is at a terrible disadvantage. 

But he can improve things. He can cut the power 
and phone lines. And he can sit tight once he hears 
you moving around the house looking for him. If 
the criminal breaks in and hides while you try to 
hunt him down, the tables are suddenly turned in 
the dark and the criminal is apt to win. Don’t do 
any “house clearing’’ until you absolutely have to. 
A criminal can’t afford to stay in your house for 
long since help may be on the way. Sit tight and 
wait out a criminal in your home. Time is on your 
side. 

Taking the time to “armor” your utility lines 
and lock up your power box can keep you “‘elec- 
trified.’’ Also, if you come home to your house or 
apartment and it appears that it has been bur- 
glarized, do not enter it until the police have 
arrived and searched it. They are—or should be— 
trained to clear your house. In addition to keeping 


the clues intact for the police, not entering a house 
that has been burglarized will keep you from con- 
fronting a criminal who is hiding in the house. Not 
a few people have been killed when entering a 
house and cornering a criminal. 

Getting the shotgun ready to go in a hurry is 
another important consideration. Most police 
agencies regulate how a shotgun can be carried so 
that police officers have to make the best of it, 
but home owners have a lot of flexibility. Because 
many people wake up in a drowsy state—and bur- 
glars try to hit houses when their victims will be 
that way (often from 1:00 a.m. to 4:00 A.M.)— 
a home owner is faced with a dilemma: he needs 
to be able to get the weapon into use in a hurry 
but also needs to have a little wake-up time before 
he’s able to use it. The need to wake up fully can’t 
be overemphasized. While it seems improbable, 
there are a number of cases where family members 
have been shot as burglars because Dad or Mom 
fired a shotgun while still groggy from sleep. 
Having the shotgun ready to go so that you just 
need to aim and pull the trigger is asking for 
trouble. (And, if you.have children, you’ll also 
want to leave the weapon in such a state as to 
make it nearly impossible to operate if the neigh- 
borhood kids get it out to play cowboys with.) 

There are several possible solutions to these 
problems. One is to keep the weapon locked up. 
But this can make it too safe so that it’s impos- 
sible to get it into action quickly enough. Another 
way is to keep the chamber empty with the slide 
forward (on pump guns) or with the chamber 
empty (with semiautos) and the safety off (with 
the internal hammer back in the cocked position). 
With such a configuration, with most shotguns, 
to chamber a round from the magazine it’s neces- 
sary to release the action (do this with the release, 
not by pulling the trigger) and then cycle the shot- 
gun. While this isn’t fail-safe when children are 
involved (and they should certainly be taught not 
to fool with firearms), the chances of a child 
accidentally releasing the action and cycling the 
shotgun are pretty small. (Putting the safey on 
with this empty-chamber setup will add an even 
greater margin of safety—though you need to 
remember that the safety is on when you're getting 
ready to go into action.) 

Another good idea is placing the shotgun where 
it would normally be out of reach of children and, 
again, making it hard for them to operate. For 
example, the shotgun might be hung high in the 
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closet where adults can reach it but the “‘little 
people” will find it out of reach. (This will also 
keep the weapon out of a visitor’s—or criminal’s— 
sight.) 

Another possibility is placing a locking system 
on the weapon so that it can’t be operated until 
released. The Agape locking system is probably 
most ideal for this. It consists of a plastic cord and 
a ring. When the weapon needs to be operated, the 
ring is twisted and the plastic breaks. The catch, 
for children, is that only the strength of an adult 
is great enough to break the plastic cord. You can 
find one of these inexpensive systems in most gun 
stores. 

Home owners and their families should have a 
prearranged procedure of what to do if “bad guys” 
break into a house. While you shouldn’t give the 
children nightmares about the possibility, you 
should be sure they know where to head and to 
stay there. It’s essential that anyone fighting a 
criminal in his home has a clear field of fire. Not 
being sure where everyone is may cause a defender 
to hesitate at a critical moment and fail to win 
the gunfight. Such failure could mean total loss 
of life and limb for each family member with 
today’s hardened criminals. 

Probably the best place to hole up is the master 
bedroom. Everyone in the family should gather 
there and stay down. The door should be locked 
and the family should make some racket so that 
the criminals know the family is up and around. 
Ideally, a phone would be in the room so that a 
call could be made to the police. A key to the 
front door (on a large key ring) should be in the 
room so that it can be dropped out the window to 
the police when they arrive so the home owner 
doesn’t have to open the door for them. 

If the criminals are dumb enough to try to get 
to the family in its “safe room,” it should be 
remembered that shotguns have the ability to 
shoot through a bedroom door or a wall at close 
ranges. If a criminal ignores warnings and tries to 
break in, in most areas of the country the home 
owner doesn’t legally have to wait for him to actu- 
ally get in before firing at him if the family mem- 
bers are in fear for their lives (find out what the 
laws are in your area). 

Warning shots should not be fired. They waste 
ammunition and—worst of all—make a criminal 
think that the shooter is only kidding about 
defending himself. A warning shot may create a 
situation where the firer has to fight to the death. 


A shot that means business, even if it misses, will 
cause all but the most determined attackers to flee. 

If worse comes to worst and you’re involved in 
an actual shoot-out, remember that a gunfight 
isn’t over until it’s over. Even if you score a direct 
hit on an opponent, even with a shotgun, it is not a 
100-percent sure thing that your opponent will 
have all the fight taken out of him. There have 
been cases of people taking direct blasts from shot- 
guns and running away. While the chances of an 
opponent continuing to fight you after being hit 
by your shotgun blast are small, be prepared to 
follow up your attack with a second or third 
shot. Don’t fire and then wait for your opponent 
to fall—he may return fire instead! 

Along these same lines, remember that most 
criminals operate in groups. The lone cat burglar 
is pretty rare these days; the group of teenage 
junkies is more common. Just because you’ve 
stopped one criminal doesn’t mean that there 
aren’t other gang members waiting out there in 
the dark. Don’t take chances. 

Some criminals “surrender” to buy time and 
gain a chance to kill their victims. Although this 
seems like a poor tactic, it often works. It works 
because the nervous system takes time to react to 
a stimulus. If you add a complex decision-making 
effort to the reaction, it takes even longer. Thus, a 
person can mount an attack on an armed man 
before he has time for the attack to register, make 
a decision as to how to react, and actually react. 
The time it takes to react to an attack and pull the 
trigger on your weapon may be longer than it takes 
to pull a concealed weapon from hiding and kill 
you! 

How do you avoid being killed this way? By 
lengthening the movement and number of moves 
necessary to mount an attack against you. Have 
the criminal turn so his back is toward you, get 
him facedown on the floor, and spread his legs and 
arms. Don’t get close to him and don’t let him 
know where you are. If he tries to mount an attack 
he’ll waste too much time in moving and trying to 
locate you—you can react in time to retaliate. 

By the same token, you must not let a criminal 
get too close to you, even if he seems to be un- 
armed. If you let him approach you, you'll likely 
be disarmed and dead before you know it. A crimi- 
nal who tries to approach after you’ve warned him 
not to is going to attack. You don’t know what 
types of martial skills he may have or what weap- 
ons he may have concealed on his person. Your 
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choice is simple: defend yourself by the means at 
hand or face death. 

When you’ve neutralized or captured the crimi- 
nals, your next task is to deal with the police (or 
other law-enforcement officials if you are a police 
officer). If you phone or radio for help, be sure the 
police know what you’re wearing and take care 
when they arrive so that they don’t mistake you 
for the criminal. More than one detective and not 
a few home owners have been shot by nervous 
police officers who mistook them for the criminal 
they’d been called to pick up. If you call, describe 
yourself and what the situation is and whether or 
not an ambulance is needed. (But don’t say too 
much or anything that might incriminate you. 
Probably the next thing you should do is make a 
quick call to your lawyer.) 

The aftermath of a shooting is very complex. 
You may be made to be the criminal by the law- 
enforcement community, citizens, antigun propa- 
gandists, and news reporters. Your friends may act 
like you have the plague. Neighbors may treat you 
like a nut. Undoubtedly, you’ll have your shotgun 
confiscated to use as evidence and you might even 


spend some time in jail unless you’re in one of the 
few states that understands that intruders don’t 
belong in your house. In time, you may have some 
psychological problems as well. Hours or even days 
later, you may become confused and even feel 
that you may have done the wrong thing in shoot- 
ing someone (especially with all the negative cues 
that the law-enforcement and legal systems may 
give you). This is normal. But it may require some 
professional psychological counseling to overcome. 
Don’t hesitate to get help. 

If you are forced to defend yourself or other 
innocent people, remember that injuring or even 
killing a criminal will make it possible for your 
family or other innocent people to live or keep 
from being injured. And since the modern criminal 
is usually a repeat offender, your action to stop 
him may actually be saving the lives of many 
people in the long run. While this is not a legal 
point, it is a moral point that should be kept in 
mind following a shooting incident. 

Protecting the lives of good people is always a 
good thing. 


Chapter 5 
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Single-Barreled, 
Double-Barreled & 


Various Oddball 
Shotguns 


This chapter is a compendium of weapons not 
to use in combat except when a very special situa- 
tion calls for their use. Very frankly, most combat 
users of the shotgun will never need any of the 
weapons covered in this chapter. It is, however, 
useful to be aware of such guns so that you know 
what you might one day face—and to avoid the 
smooth tongues of the “‘snake oil’’ salesmen in the 
small-arms marketplace. 

The demise of the single-shot and double- 
barreled shotguns from the combat market is not 
accidental. It occurred because the weapons have 
too limited a number of shots which can be fired 
from them (compared to pump or semiauto shot- 
guns) before they must be reloaded. But doubles 
can be reloaded quickly. In fact, during the late 
1800s, one of the first pump guns ever made, the 
American-made Spencer slide action, was pitted 
against a skilled British shotgunner with a double 
shotgun equipped with an automatic ejector. When 
large numbers of shots were required during the 
public tests, the double-barreled shotgun beat the 
slide action! 

During battle, however, things change. A 
shooter in combat can’t afford to concentrate on 
getting shells into a gun with fingers shaking from 
an adrenaline high, and sometimes combat takes 
place under conditions that coat the gun and gun- 
ner with water or mud. Being able to ignore the 
gun and concentrate on the battle is an important 
point. You can’t ignore a gun that has to be 
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reloaded after two shots. 

There is also the question of cost. Most double- 
barreled and single-shot, single-barreled shotguns 
are aimed at the expensive sporting market; even 
““inexpensive’’single- and double-barreled shotguns 
often cost more than a pump gun. 

Since single-, double-, or even multi-barreled 
shotguns are simpler than others, they can be 
chopped to form very short, easily carried packages 
and even carried like a handgun in a holster. The 
basic design also lends itself to concealment as 
canes or flashlights, but these are generally of use 
to criminals rather than those who can carry such 
weapons. 

Single-barreled, inexpensive shotguns like FIE’s 
small and lightweight SSS might be useful as flare 
launchers, tear gas launchers, etc., for those nor- 
mally using a rifle, pistol, or submachine gun. The 
user would also have a weapon capable of giving 
a one-shot capability should something happen to 
his primary weapon. 

A few people are worried about having their 
firearms confiscated during a critical time in his- 
tory such as a takeover of government by an 
enemy nation or dictatorship. Because sporting 
shotguns may not be confiscated during periods 
when governments become abusive of the basic 
human rights of being armed and protecting one’s 
property and family, these simple shotguns also 
may be a good investment for those who wish to 
be at least minimally armed rather than completely 
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A double-barreled shotgun, like this Rossi modified by Jonathan Arthur Ciener, can be chopped to form a very short, easily 
carried package, and even carried like a handgun in a holster. While limited in velocity and firepower, such a gun offers a 
small, devastating package. Chopped, double-barreled shotguns are often found in the hands of drug-enforcement officers 


and the like. (Photo courtesy of Jonathan Arthur Ciener) 


unarmed. With this in mind, it should be noted 
that double-barreled guns come in two versions: 
over-and-under barrels and side-by-side barrels. 
For some reason, the average man on the street 
tends to see the over/under as a sporting gun 
while the side-by-side is almost always the weapon 
which becomes the “sawed-off” shotgun used in 
combat. This makes the over/under a _ better 
investment if you wish to have a sporter that could 
double in a pinch for combat. The only catch to 
the over/under is the price this gun carries. It can 
go as high as $9,500 for a premium gun like a 
Beretta SO-4 Target gun. Fortunately, for those 
who shop around a little, this group also includes 
less expensive guns, like FIE/Maroccini’s over/ 
under for around $400 and others in the same ball- 
park. The used-gun market can have even better 
deals. 

However, even the government confiscation 
theory doesn’t really justify the use of sporting 
guns for combat. The simple expedient of losing a 
good slide action when confiscation time comes 
around would probably make a lot more sense than 
spending a lot of money on a double-barreled gun 
just on an outside chance of political chaos. Also, 
pumps as sporting arms will surely be among the 
last guns to ever be taken out of the public’s hands 
since there are so many in use by hunters and 
target shooters. 

Some types of shotguns are also unsuitable 
simply because the actions involved have become 
unpopular among the shooting public. Lever-action 
shotguns, unlike their rifle counterparts, have lost 
popular favor to the point that none are even being 
made commercially at the present time. While 
these guns were traditionally just as good as the 
pumps, trends have relegated these to the collec- 
tor’s corner since no modern versions are available 
for combat use. Bolt-action guns have suffered 


nearly the same fate. Currently the only exception 
to this is Marlin’s Goose Gun. This gun is well 
made and does offer a two-shot detachable maga- 
zine. But again, the lack of bolt-action shotguns 
seems to be more a matter of shooter tastes rather 
than any shortcoming of the action. 

Multi-barreled shotguns are nothing new. The 
Ethan Allen Pepper Box is probably the most pop- 
ular of such guns; undoubtedly more than a few 
fighters have filled the barrels of these weapons 
with shot charges. And multi-barreled shoulder 
weapons were often deployed during the 1700s 
and 1800s as were larger wheel-mounted con- 
traptions using more than one barrel. (Even Leo- 
nardo da Vinci got into the act with a drawing of 
a multi-barreled cannon years before such things 
were being made.) But multi-barreled guns haven’t 
proved to be as practical as the various repeating 
actions. For one thing, the weight of the barrels 
starts to mount up when more than a few of them 
are mounted in place. And when it comes time to 
reload, any pluses of the system quickly fade away 
as the shooter plucks and chucks shells out of and 
into the weapon. 

Pistol-sized shotguns? It’s possible to chop 
barrels. But the results are less than ideal since the 
weapons become fire breathers and recoil becomes 
excessive to the point of being dangerous. And 
ballistics go out the window. A .410 derringer 
may sound (and look) impressive, but a semi- 
auto handgun is probably a better bet. 

The shotguns listed below are interesting, if for 
no other reason, because most of them do not 
seem to be suited for most types of modern com- 
bat. They may be used in a pinch, however, or by 
home owners who might get by with a menacing- 
looking weapon capable of firing only one or two 
of the devastating shots for which scatterguns are 
known. 
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AMERICAN DERRINGER CORPORATION 
MODELS 4 AND 6 


The Model 4 and Model 6 are nearly identical ex- 
cept for barrel length. The Model 4 has a four- 
inch barrel and the Model 6, a six-inch. Finishes 
available on the weapon are satin, gray matte, or 
high polish. Among the various chamberings of 
rifle and pistol rounds which American Derringer 
is currently offering is that of the .45 Long Colt/ 
.410 gauge shotgun; the models 4 and 6 in these 
chamberings become small hand-held shotguns 
(which are easily purchased since the barrel is 
rifled—which makes it legally a pistol in most 
areas of the United States). 

As one might imagine, firing the weapon is like 
catching an anvil dropped from a high place. The 
gun breathes fire and attempts to head the direc- 
tion opposite from the point at which the weapon 
is aimed. (In fact, the guns chambered for larger 
calibers have a warning and disclaimer given in the 
owner’s manual.) The short barrels translate into 
a great loss of velocity with shotgun ammunition. 
This, coupled with the small loads of the .410 car- 
tridge and the poor accuracy of the derringer 
design in general, make this a close-combat-only 
weapon when .410 shells are used in it. 

The American Derringer guns have a cross-bolt 
safety—a nice addition since many derringers don’t 
have any safety at all. But many shooters are still 
a little wary of carrying a gun with this much 
power in their pockets where the safety could 
conceivably get knocked into its fire position; 
the only solution to this is to carry the weapon 
in a suitable holster which protects the safety. 

Other safety points (or lack thereof) should 
also be noted. Because the hammer must be pulled 
back when loading the weapon, the safety must be 
engaged before loading or the gun may fire when 
the barrels are locked back in place—especially 
since the trigger is exposed without a trigger guard! 
Also, locking the barrels in place must be done 
gently or a cartridge may hit the frame and fire. 
With these points in mind, using a weapon such 
as this in a combat situation where a quick reload 
is necessary seems less than wise. 


CANE SHOTGUNS 


These are a variation of the zip gun. They are of 
dubious value as weapons since anyone under 65 
carrying a cane attracts immediate attention these 


days, and while cane guns aren’t all that common, 
sword canes are, so most policemen and body- 
guards normally take special notice of anyone 
carrying a cane as well. Finally, cane guns suffer 
from the fact that they are single shot and very 
slow to reload. 

The cane shotgun dates back to the British 
poaching stick, which was a 20-gauge percussion 
shotgun disguised as a cane. A light, detachable 
stock was normally used with the gun. Modern 
cane shotguns generally dispense with the detach- 
able stock. 

Modern cane guns using black powder are cur- 
rently being made since they aren’t regulated by 
federal law, though local laws and concealed weap- 
ons laws still apply to them. Smokeless-cartridge 
cane shotguns are not currently being made, 
though the basic setup is simple enough to make 
fabricating such a weapon rather easy. Both the 
smokeless and black-powder versions normally use 
a J cut in the receiver to hold a spring-powered 
striker in place in the loop. When the weapon is 
to be fired, the user pushes the control stud out 
of the curve of the J so that the spring propels the 
striker forward to hit the primer (or percussion 
cap) and fire the weapon. Reloading smokeless- 
cartridge versions of the gun entails unscrewing the 
barrel from the breech, prying out the spent shell, 
replacing a new one, and screwing the barrel back 
to the rest of the cane. To ready the weapon for 
firing, the striker knob is first pulled back and 
locked into place in the curved loop of the J cut in 
the weapon. 

Since canes are out of fashion, this weapon is 
only a curiosity with little combat potential. 


COLT DEFENDER 


The Colt Defender project is interesting in that it 
failed to produce a shotgun which was felt to be 
suitable for combat by those who have need of 
such a weapon. It is, perhaps, an example of what 
a combat shotgun should not be. 

The Colt Defender project took up in the late 
1960s where the just discontinued Winchester 
Liberator project (see below) left off. Like the 
Liberator, this series of shotgun designs was cre- 
ated by Robert Hillberg and made use of castings 
to keep the cost of the gun down. In order to 
create a lot of firepower for the weapon, the num- 
ber of its barrels was increased to eight. The 
Defender chambering was 20 gauge in order to 
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The 20-gauge Defender had a detachable stock with a forward pistol grip which could be used to fire a tear-gas canister 
(nestled inside the gun’s eight barrels). The shotgun itself was reloaded by simply “breaking it open” in the manner of most 
single-barreled shotguns. Although the design had merit, the gun was heavy and demand for it was too small for Colt to mar- 


ket it. 


reduce problems of recoil. 

The detachable stock which had been a part 
of the Liberator design was retained, as was the 
detachable forward pistol grip. However, the for- 
ward pistol grip on the Defender became a fight- 
ing device all its own: it was made so that a tear- 
gas canister (nestled inside the eight barrels) could 
be fired with a trigger in the forward grip. The 
shotgun itself was reloaded by simply breaking 
it open in the manner of most single-barreled 
shotguns. 

Despite the many PvOrable comments from 
those who saw the prototype weapon (including 
President Richard Nixon), money available for new 
law-enforcement gear was in short supply and the 
U.S. military was uninterested in the weapon. 
Therefore, Colt dropped its Defender project in 
1971 and only one known prototype was ever 
made. 


Defender Specifications 


Overall length (without stock) ........ Lie ine 
Overall length (with stock) ........... 29.6 in 
LVDS AST 1 a i 11.9 in. 
Meret WitOut StOCK) ..6..- 600.6% 8.6 lbs. 
Weient (VIE SOCK) 2.6.0.6 e ce wee es 9.6 lbs. 


FIE/MAROCCINI OVER/UNDER 


Available in 12 gauge and 20 gauge, this Italian- 
made double’s big selling point is its low price tag 
(as over/unders go). The shotgun has extractors, 
uses double triggers, and weighs 7.75 pounds. The 
engraving on the “antique silver’’ receiver makes 
it look like anything but a combat weapon for 
those with confiscation worries. 


FIE SSS SINGLE BARREL 


Available in 12, 20, and .410 chamberings, these 
guns are imported from Brazil. They have an auto- 
matic ejector which makes them quicker to reload 
than some other guns and an exposed hammer 
which allows the user to tell at a glance what the 
firing condition of the gun is. The 5.5-pound gun 
has an 18.5-inch barrel and a chopped stock which 
makes the overall length just 28 inches (and the 
gun is easily broken down into an even smaller 
package, with the barrel being the longest part). 

The SSS is identical to the Hamilton & Hunter 
but has a short barrel and stock. The SSS is also 
apparently identical to the SOB which was mar- 
keted several years earlier by FIE. (No doubt the 
change of designation is an attempt to make the 
gun have a less negative connotation.) 

The SSS is designed to be fired from the hip at 
close ranges but some degree of accuracy is pos- 
sible by holding the gun out in front of the shooter 
(taking care not to allow it to hit the face when the 
shotgun recoils). Recoil in the 12 gauge is excessive 
with the weapon’s light weight, so most users will 
probably prefer the 20-gauge chambering (which 
can fire magnum shells when necessary), 

The gun has its barrel release conveniently lo- 
cated on the front of the trigger guard. An internal 
safety prevents the action from being opened or 
closed with the hammer back and also prevents 
cocking the hammer if the action isn’t fully closed. 
The SSS is an ideal combat length if a single-shot 
gun must be used for self-defense purposes. This 
gun is one of the best buys for those needing such 
a weapon. (A shot spreader on the barrel of this 
weapon would make sense since it is designed for 
close combat and has only a single-shot capacity.) 
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Available in 12, 20, and .410 chamberings, the Hamilton and Hunter shotgun is imported from Brazil by FIE. Except for its 
full stock and longer barrel, this gun is identical to the chopped SSS model. Both models have an automatic ejector which 
makes them quicker to reload than some other guns. The low price tags make these shotguns very good buys. (Photo cour- 


tesy of FIE, Inc.) 


FIE HAMILTON & HUNTER 
SINGLE BARREL 


Available in 12, 20, and .410 chamberings, these 
guns are also imported from Brazil by FIE and are 
the full-stocked version of the SSS. The Hamilton 
& Hunter models also have an automatic ejector 
which makes them quicker to reload than some 
other guns. An exposed hammer also allows the 
user to tell at a glance what the firing condition of 
the gun is. The 6.5-pound gun has an even lower 
price tag than the SSS but ‘carries a 24-inch barrel 
(on the Dove and Quail version) so that it is less 
ideal for combat use. 


WINCHESTER LIBERATOR 


The Liberator series of weapons was initiated 
during the tense period in the early 1960s when 
the Bay of Pigs seemed to show that the age of 
guerrilla wars and communist takeovers were a 
way of fighting for which the United States was 
going to have to develop special weapons capable 
of being used covertly or dropped by air to behind- 
the-front warriors. A weapon with high initial fire- 
power which was simple to use, make, and trans- 
port was called for and the Liberator shotgun 
was designed toward this end in work done under 
Winchester’s Liberator project. The guns in the 
series were designed under the direction of Robert 
L. Hillberg. 


Early guns were streamlined in appearance and 
lacked a stock. As work continued, various designs 
and prototypes added a more squared-off (but 
more practical) layout and a removable stock to 
the gun. All the prototypes had four short barrels 
and were made of aluminum or magnesium castings 
wherever possible to keep machining costs down. 
Original guns were chambered for special 1 6-gauge 
shells. Unfortunately, the final Mark III version 
was chambered for 12 gauge (which apparently was 
necessary to gain approval with would-be military 
and police buyers, despite the fact that other 
gauges are sometimes more suitable). The 12-gauge 
chambering created a heavy weapon that was hard 
to recover from for quick follow-up shots due to 
heavy recoil. Many of the small rebels the gun was 
originally designed to help wouldn’t have been able 
to carry or comfortably fire the gun! And the final 
design became far from lightweight when it was 
beefed up to be used with 1|2-gauge ammunition. 
This made the lightweight M1 Carbine (and later 
the AR-15 rifle) better alternatives to the final 
un-lightweight Mark III version of the Liberator. 

The Liberator is another of those weapons 
which was started with a clear, viable design con- 
cept which was gradually derailed as the designer 
tried to please committees of potential buyers that 
didn’t understand what was really needed. 

The Mark III version had both a detachable, 
telescoping stock and a detachable pistol fore grip. 


iota 


The Liberator Mark III had both a detachable, telescoping stock and a detachable pistol fore grip. The trigger pull was an 
unbelievably heavy eighteen pounds. This four-barreled gun is a prime example of how design projects can go awry to create 
a product unlike that originally envisioned. 
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The Marlin 55 Goose Gun is the last of a dying breed; it’s the one and only bolt-action shotgun still in production. The eight- 
pound gun has a recoil pad with slings and swivels on its walnut stock. Shortening the barrel of this gun and adding an ex- 
tended magazine could create a weapon suitable for combat. (Photo courtesy of Marlin Firearms) 


The trigger pull was an unbelievably heavy 18 
pounds. 


Specifications 
Overall length (without stock) ......... 18.5 in. 
Overall length (stock extended) ........ 28.5 in. 
IaRECVICMREM “Sy .2% + cc see ey oale ses 13.5 inches 
Weight (without fore grip and stock) ..... 7 Ibs. 
Weight (with stock and fore grip) ....... 8 lbs. 


MARLIN GOOSE GUN 


The Goose Gun is the last of the bolt-action shot- 
guns. The eight-pound gun has a recoil pad with 
slings and swivels on its walnut stock. The gun has 
a thumb safety and a detachable two-round maga- 
zine. The Viet Cong were able to extend the maga- 
zines on bolt-action shotguns to give the weapons 
a lot more firepower. Since a skilled user can oper- 
ate a bolt action fairly rapidly, it is, in theory at 
least, possible that the Goose Gun might be modi- 
fied into a useful fighting configuration by cutting 
down its 36-inch barrel and creating an eight- or 
ten-round magazine for it. 


ROSSI OVERLAND 


Available in 12, 20, and .410 chamberings, the 
Rossi side-by-side shotgun carries a low price tag 
which makes it ideal for a throwaway gun or a 
chop job to create a small, double-shot hideout 
weapon. The guns have external hammers so that 
it is easy to tell what the firing condition of the 
gun is. Double triggers are used to select the barrel 
being fired. 


RUGER RED LABEL 


Like most of Ruger’s other guns, the Red Label 
over/under shotgun is very well made with a rea- 
sonable price tag. The 20-gauge version weighs 
about seven pounds while the 12-gauge is a half- 
pound heavier. The guns have checkered walnut 
stocks and fore-ends, rubber recoil pads, and a 
stainless-steel trigger. 

While the Red Label is more expensive than a 
combat pump gun, it would be ideal for those who 
are fearful of governments which will confiscate 
everything but genuine sporters. The stainless- 
steel version of this weapon is most durable and 
weather resistant. 


Ruger’s Red Label over/under shotgun is very well made with a reasonable price tag. The 20-gauge version (shown here) 
weighs about seven pounds, while the 12 gauge is a half-pound heavier. The gun has a checkered walnut stock and fore- 
end, rubber recoil pad, and stainless-steel trigger. (Photo courtesy of Sturm, Ruger and Co.) 
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The stainless-steel version of Ruger’s Red Label shotgun is most durable and weather resistant. This 12 gauge weighs only 7.5 
pounds and has a rubber recoil pad and walnut stock. (Photo courtesy of Sturm, Ruger and Co.) 


SAVAGE MODEL 24 


This inexpensive over/under has different chamber- 
ings for each barrel, which makes it an ideal camp 
or survival gun, though less than ideal for combat. 
Users have a choice of a rifle chambering for the 
top barrel including .22 Short, Long, or LR, or 
(with the 24-V model) .222 Remington, .223 
Remington, or .30-30 Long. The lower barrel is 
chambered for 20 gauge. 

The barrel on the 24-V is also tapped for scope 
use for those wanting long-range accuracy with the 
rifle cartridges. The Savage 24 can also be taken 
down to parts with a maximum length of 20 
inches, which makes the weapon ideal for carrying 
in small spaces. 


Specifications 
Calo | a a a re 35 in. 
oe el |) a a 20 in. 
0 RR Sy: errr 5.759Bs. 


SAVAGE-STEVENS MODEL 311 DOUBLE 


These side-by-side shotguns are available in 12, 20, 
and .410 chamberings. The side-by-side shotguns 
carry a low price tag. The guns have internal ham- 
mers so that it is less easy to tell what the weap- 
on’s firing condition is. Double triggers are used to 
select the barrel being fired. 


SPRINGFIELD ARMORY M6 SCOUT 


This rifle is ideal for those needing a small survival 
rifle but is, of course, less ideal for general combat 
use. 

The top barrel is chambered for .22 LR, .22 
Magnum, or .22 Hornet; the lower barrel is cham- 
bered for .410 shotgun cartridges. The all-metal 
gun folds for compact storage and has a storage 
area in the stock for spare ammunition. The trig- 
ger on the weapon is of a squeeze type which 
makes it easy to operate even with mittens on. 


This inexpensive Savage 24 (field-grade) over/under has different chamberings for each barrel, making it an ideal camp or 
survival gun which might be used in a pinch for combat. Users have a choice of a rifle chambering for the top barrel including 
22 S, L, or LR, or (with the 24-V model) .222 Remington, .223 Remington, or .30-30. The lower barrel is chambered for 


20 gauge. (Photo courtesy of Savage Industries) 
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Specifications 
Overalhlenethi es... << .. Aiea es S250 
Ey ie a ee lla ow, 4's: woke’ cw eer eee 18 in 
Wickit, 5 2 es Sie bs aa ees een 4 lbs 


STOEGER/IGA SIDE-BY-SIDE 


Available in 12, 20, 28, and .410 chamberings, the 
Stoeger/IGA side-by-side shotgun carries a low 
price tag which makes it ideal for a chop job to 
create a hideout weapon. The gun has an internal 
hammer so that it is somewhat difficult to tell 
what the firing condition of the gun is. Double 
triggers are used to select the barrel being fired. 


SWD’S TERMINATOR 


This weapon takes its name from a popular film’s 
title and certainly looks impressive enough for such 
a “role,” with its barrel shroud, telescoping stock, 
and an AR-15 pistol grip. Underneath it all, how- 
ever, the weapon is still a single-shot shotgun. 

The basic idea of the Terminator goes back to 
the Philippine Paliuntod design which was used by 
guerrillas in that country during the late 1900s and 
again in the Japanese occupation. The design is 
a sort of glorified zip gun with a fixed firing pin. 
The barrel contains the shell and, when the gun 
is to be fired, the user slams the barrel back in a 
sleeve against the fixed firing pin. Construction of 
these guns has traditionally varied from crude to 
cruder but most work quite well. 

Following World War II, Cliff Richardson (who 
had been trapped in the Philippines during the 
Japanese occupation and used the Paliuntod design 
to arm his band of guerrillas) tried to market a 
shotgun in the United States which was designed 
around the basic Paliuntod design. The Richardson 
shotgun worked well, but the process of slamming 
the barrel back with the off hand made it less than 
accurate, so that the weapon never sold well. 

The SWD Terminator has made a very notable 
improvement on the Paliuntod design by using a 
heavy spring to slam the shell backward. The 
spring is released by a trigger so that the gun can be 
fired in the usual way. (This also makes a safer 
weapon since dropping it on the barrel is less apt 


to cause the gun to fire accidentally.) Recoil is 
about the same as that of a standard single-shot 
shotgun. The Terminator is slated to be available in 
12 and a more-pleasant-to-use 20 gauge. Prototypes 
appear to have a cross-bolt safety on the receiver 
just above the trigger guard. The Terminator has 
little to offer for combat but is a simple design and 
carries a low price tag. 


Specifications 
Overall lenigti . oe eee eon ss > eee 21-26 in 
Barreilength 2... . <peeaecanee eer ee 18 in 
Weinlit) .0.c:s 2d eee Ce 6 Ibs 
ZIP GUNS 


Zip guns are crude, single-shot weapons made out 
of pipe or other materials readily available and 
unregulated by law (though the final product is 
generally illegal because of various government 
laws). 

In the United States, steel gas and water pipe 
is available which will chamber a number of 
shotgun cartridges; wrapping cartridges in tape or 
rags allows the chambering of other smaller car- 
tridges (with a considerable loss of velocity) in 
such pipe as well. By adding a threaded end-piece 
with a hole drilled through it to accept a spring or 
rubber-band-powered firing pin (often made from 
a nail), a crude shotgun can quickly be fashioned 
(for more construction details, see the “Impro- 
vised Munitions Handbook” section in Kurt 
Saxon’s Poor Man’s James Bond, available from 
Paladin Press.) 

If shotgun shells are unavailable, a talented 
zip-gunner can even make his own powder and 
reload shotshells or create percussion caps to shoot 
the gun as a muzzleloader (for the techniques 
involved, see Combat Ammunition). Sand, glass, 
tacks, etc., can be used for shot. 

In short, zip guns are poor choices for combat 
unless no other type of weapon is available. Zip 
guns are proof that it is impossible to ever actually 
take guns out of the hands of criminals or to ever 
actually disarm a knowledgeable and determined 
person. 


Chapter 6 


— 


Slide-Action 
Shotguns 


Currently, the pump or slide-action shotgun is 
the most reliable and popular shotgun for combat 
use. This is especially true when adverse environ- 
mental conditions or faulty ammunition are pre- 
sent. Also, because the action is manually cycled 
for each shot, the pump shotgun can handle a 
variety of ammunition while many semiauto 
actions may not cycle with light loads. Because of 
the simplicity of the action, the slide-action shot- 
gun is also generally less expensive than its semi- 
auto or double-barreled counterparts. 

Most modern pump gun designs can be traced 
back to the Spencer slide-action shotgun first mar- 
keted in 1883. Although the Europeans had devel- 
oped the basic idea of the slide action, it was 
Christopher Spencer who actually made it practical 
for shotguns and who created the tubular magazine 
under the barrel which has become the norm for 
most shotguns even today. During the late 1800s, 
the Spencer slide-action shotgun set the stage for 
the new ‘“‘pump”’ or “trombone”’ guns. 

The Spencer shotgun was awkward to use, how- 
ever. The action required a lot of strength to 
operate. It was far from popular, and after a few 
false starts (like the Burgess police shotgun which 
had the pump action mounted in the grip of the 
stock), John M. Browning created his easier-to- 
operate pump shotguns and—with Winchester mar- 
keting the new guns as its Model 1893 and 1897— 
the pump gun swept through America, soon dis- 
placing the single- and double-barreled shotguns 
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from most combat and much sporting use. The 
Browning pump shotgun designs aren’t outstand- 
ingly good by modern standards, but they were 
much better than the alternatives of the day. 

Slide-action shotguns are not without their 
drawbacks, however. The slide mechanism is hard 
to operate, especially in the prone position. Also, 
during times of stress, those using a pump gun 
often short stroke the weapon, causing a shell to 
fail to eject—and often jam up the action when a 
second shell is released from the magazine. Recoil 
is also greater with the slide-action gun; this often 
gives the shooter less power if he is to avoid devel- 
oping a flinch when he shoots. Finally, the slide 
mechanism is slower than semiauto shotguns—and 
a lot slower than the new combat semiautos com- 
ing onto the scene. Nevertheless, many combat 
users are willing to put up with these shortcomings 
in exchange for the pluses of the pump gun. 

Most modern pump-action shotguns are simply 
and easily modified so that custom touches such as 
extended magazine tubes and folding stocks 
are easily bolted on without harming the relia- 
bility of the gun or running up a big gunsmithing 
bill. Because the pump action is short and located 
under the barrel around the tubular magazine, it’s 
also possible to cut off the barrel to extremely 
short lengths and replace the stock with a pistol 
grip to create a multi-shot, concealable riot gun 
which is little larger than the limited double- 
barreled shotgun. 
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A number of sporter slide-action shotguns are 
capable of being adapted to create ideal combat 
guns with just a few modifications. Probably the 
most crucial modification is to extend the maga- 
zine, since nearly all sporters hold only three or 
four shells in their magazines. One good source of 
such tubes for 12-gauge guns is the Choate Machine 
and Tool Company. Choate makes extensions for 
the Remington 870, Smith & Wesson 3000, and 
the Winchester 1200 (and its variants). Choate has 
recently started offering 20-gauge extensions for 
the 870 (and 1100); this makes it possible for a 
shooter to modify the 20-gauge 870 into a lighter- 
recoiling fighter weapon. 

Extensions are available for 18-inch barrels 
(seven-round total capacity), 20-inch (eight-round), 
22-inch (nine-round), and 26-inch (ten-round) for 
all but the Winchester 1200, which comes only in 
the ten-shot/26-inch barrel length. The Choate kits 
cost $22 (except for the longest which costs 
$32) and come with the longer magazine spring 
needed for them. 

When purchasing an extension tube for a maga- 
zine, it’s also wise to buy the Choate Shell Fol- 
lower. The Shell Follower replaces the standard 
factory follower and will keep a shooter from 
trying to stick one too many rounds into the maga- 
zine and jamming the large magazine spring. The 
bright orange color of the follower also gives you 
a quick way to check the magazine visually and see 
when it’s empty. These are well worth the $3 price 
tag. These are currently only available for 12-gauge 
guns but it is possible that Choate will add 20- 
gauge versions in the near future. 

Extended magazines on a pump are easily bent. 
One way to help prevent this is to place a brace 
between the barrel and extension tube. Choate 
carries a Sling Swivel Base Clamp Kit which accom- 
plishes this task with two metal brackets connected 
by a screw/sling swivel. Even if you don’t need a 
swivel, this bracket is essential to prevent damaging 
the magazine tube when moving about in combat. 
Choate offers a parkerized clamp kit (about $7) 
and a blued kit (about $6). The buyer also has a 
choice of l-inch or 1 1/4-inch sling swivel sizes 
with either finish. 

Since the shotgun is a very specialized weapon, 
most owners of combat shotguns never seem to be 
satisfied with their off-the-shelf guns. Care must 
be taken not to waste money on gadgets which 
may harm the reliability of a weapon—the more 
‘things’ you bolt onto a weapon, the greater the 


chances of something failing at a critical moment 
in combat. 

There are several further modifications which 
you might consider. One is the addition of a good, 
rubber recoil buttplate if your shotgun doesn’t 
already have one. Get a good recoil pad made of 
soft enough rubber to actually soak up the recoil; 
hard recoil pads last longer but don’t really help 
much in reducing recoil. A good recoil pad will 
allow you to use heavier loads in your gun with- 
out developing a flinch. Currently, Brownells 
carries a number of Pachmayr recoil pads for plac- 
ing on shotguns which need them. The company 
also carries the Pachmayr Slip-On recoil pad for 
only $9.95. This rubber unit slips over the butt- 
stock and can be easily removed if necessary. Some 
shooters drill holes in their guns’ stocks so that 
they can store parts, cleaning kits, etc., under the 
removable Pachmayr pad. 

The second modification to consider consists of 
cutting deeper finger grooves into the pump grip. 
These allow you to reliably operate the weapon in 
wet conditions or with gloves on. Getting a good 
grip is especially important with a pump gun since 
a poor grip may mean not cycling the action as fast 
as you need to. If you cut the grooves yourself, 
be sure to touch up the exposed wood with stain 
so that the weapon looks good if you decide to sell 
it later on. 

The third modification to consider is somewhat 
expensive and may defeat any budget advantages 
enjoyed by the purchase of a pump shotgun. This 
consists of adding a muzzle brake or having the 
barrel ported so that recoil is reduced. This is a job 
for a gunsmith. Reducing the recoil of the weapon 
aids in the speed of follow-up shots—very impor- 
tant in combat. If you are using a 12-gauge shot- 
gun, porting is a good option to carry out; it will 
reduce the felt recoil to that of a 20 gauge. 

Because of the limited range of the shotgun, a 
scope giving magnification is not normally needed. 
Some types of scopes do make it possible for some 
shooters to more quickly acquire their targets, 
however. Among the best of these are the newer 
“dot” scopes which create an apparent spot of 
light on the target. Among the best of the dot 
scopes are the Armson O.E.G. and the various 
Aimpoint models. Daisy makes a very inexpensive 
unit suitable for use in developing “quick kill’’ 
pointing skills. Currently, B-Square offers scope 
mounts which will accept the standard dovetail, 
Weaver-type, one-inch rings (or the Aimpoint 
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B-Square offers scope mounts which will accept the standard dovetail, Weaver-type, one-inch rings (or the Aimpoint scope, 
shown here). Mounts are available for the Ithaca 37, Mossberg 500, Savage/Stevens 67, S&W 3000, Remington 870, and 
Winchester 1200/Ranger. The B-Square mounts require no drilling or tapping on the shotgun. (Photo courtesy of B-Square) 


Laser Aim’s S.W.A.T. Light has a bright halogen-beam bulb. The aluminum light replaces the magazine cap and mounts below 
the barrel of the Remington 870, Smith & Wesson 3000, and Winchester 1200/Ranger shotguns. (Photo courtesy of Laser 


Aim) 

scopes) for the Ithaca 37, Mossberg 500, Savage/ 
Stevens 67, S&W 3000, Remington 870, and Win- 
chester 1200/Ranger. The B-Square mounts cost 
about $40 each and require no drilling or tapping 
on the shotgun. They are simple to mount in place 
and most models can be removed quickly. (A more 
complete look at these scopes is given at the begin- 
ning of the semiauto shotgun section in Chapter 
Seven.) 

Flashlights can also be used as aiming devices 
when mounted on shotguns. These can also be 
dangerous since they pinpoint the position of the 
shotgunner. The flashlight must be tough enough 
to withstand the recoil of the shotgun. An interest- 


ing unit created by Choate Machine and Tool and 
Laser Aim (which markets the device) is the 
SWAT Light which has a bright halogen-beam bulb. 
The aluminum light replaces the magazine cap and 
mounts below the barrel of the Remington 870, 
Smith & Wesson 3000, and Winchester 1200/ 
Ranger shotguns (the trade-off is the inability to 
use a magazine extension). Cost is approximately 
$39. Choate also markets an over-the-receiver 
flashlight mount (which is covered below) for the 
Remington 870. 

Currently, several manufacturers are developing 
laser sighting systems which allow the shooter to 
simply place the red beam of the laser on the tar- 
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get and fire. This allows for shooting from hip or 
shoulder with equal accuracy and can greatly 
reduce the time needed to aim and hit a target. 
When the air is clear of smoke and dust the laser 
beam is nearly invisible with only the dot showing 
on target, though those standing in the beam may 
see the red glow of the laser if the beam actually 
hits their eyes. At the time of this writing, Laser- 
sight, Inc., is offering the LS45 laser which can be 
mounted on a shotgun equipped with a Weaver 
scope mount (like those offered by B-Square). 
Cost is about $400. 

Several manufacturers offer tough plastic 
stocks and fore grips for shotguns. These make a 
lot of sense on a combat shotgun since they 
greatly improve its ability to function in wet/ 
humid conditions. Also, the pistol-grip stock can 
increase the ease with which a shotgun is handied 
and transfer some of the recoil of the weapon to 
the hand; therefore, many users often switch to 
a pistol-grip plastic stock even if the shortcomings 


of wooden furniture on their guns isn’t a considera- 
tion. Some also switch from the pistol grip to stan- 
dard stocks because the recoil hurts their hands. 
This seems to be a matter of preference and the 
greater the recoil, the greater the difference in 
preference among many shooters. 

In addition to the plastic stocks offered by the 
various manufacturers for their guns, Choate 
Machine and Tool makes quality black Zytel® 
stocks and fore grips for the Remington 870, 
Ithaca 37, Winchester 1200, Mossberg 500, and 
Smith & Wesson 3000. Cost is about $45 for the 
stock and $10 for the fore-end. Stock styles for 
several of the shotguns are available both in a 
‘““combat’’ pistol grip as well as a more conven- 
tional skeletonized stock. 

Choate also manufactures two types of folding 
stocks as well as a stockless pistol grip for shot- 
guns. In general, a folding stock is a lot less com- 
fortable to shoot from the shoulder than a plastic- 
or wooden-stocked weapon. However, the folding 


Choate Machine Corp.’s black Zytel® pistol-grip stock and fore grip mounted on the Remington 870 along with Choate’s 
magazine extension. These readily available accessories allow the transformation of a quality sporter into an ideal combat 


pump gun. (Photo courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 


Choate Machine Corp. also makes a black Zytel® skeletonized stock with more conventional lines for a number of pump 
(and semiauto) shotguns. (Photo courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 
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stock does decrease the storage size of the shot- 
gun considerably and may, therefore, be of use to 
many shotgunners. Folding stocks allow the user to 
carry the weapon as a whippet gun with the stock 
folded or as a full-length weapon for long-range 
use. The Choate stocks are most ideal for such 
dual use since they have very positive lockup in 
both the folded and extended position and have no 
wobble when locked open. Some shooters add the 
folding stock to a long-barreled weapon with a 
correspondingly long extension magazine tube. 
This trade-off gives a greater magazine capacity 
while the gun can still be stored in the space of a 
minimum-length barrel. 

Choate’s SWAT folding stock is similar to that 
offered by Remington on its Police Model 870 
but is made of a tube of steel rather than a stamp- 
ing. The stock folds up over the barrel where it 
locks into place. This type of stock is available 
for the Remington 870, Winchester 1200, Moss- 
berg 500/600, and High Standard pump guns. The 


side-folding stock from Choate offers a plastic- 
coated, curved cheek covering over the metal stock 
which makes it much more comfortable to fire. 
The black recoil pad on the Choate stocks is a little 
hard; those wanting maximum recoil reduction 
may wish to purchase Absorber recoil pads from 
L.L. Baston. One model is available for Choate 
side-folding stocks made for the Remington 870 
and Smith & Wesson 3000 (about $25) and 
another model for all other of Choate’s side folders 
for $20. (L.L. Baston also makes a replacement 
pad for all the Choate rigid plastic stocks for 
$20.) 

The side-folding stock must be used with one of 
Choate’s abbreviated fore grips with most shot- 
guns in order for the weapon to be cycled with the 
stock folded (the top-folding stock works with the 
standard fore grip). Choate’s side folder costs $75 
and is available for the Remington 870, Winchester 
1200, S&W 3000, and Mossberg 500/600 shotguns. 
Choate also sells black, stockless pistol grips for 


The side-folding Choate stock creates a weapon that can be stored in a very small space and carried and fired as a whippet 


gun. (Photo courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 


Choate Machine Corp.’s SWAT folding stock is similar to that offered by Remington but is made of a tube of steel rather than 
a stamping. The stock folds up over the barrel, where it locks into place. This type of stock is available for the Remington 
870, Winchester 1200, Mossberg 500/600, and High Standard pump guns. Choate fore grip and magazine extension are also 
mounted on this gun. (Photo courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 
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The side-folding stock from Choate offers a plastic-coated, curved-cheek covering over the metal stock which makes it much 
more comfortable to fire than many other folding stocks, especially in cold weather. The side-folding stock must be used with 
one of Choate’s abbreviated fore grips (shown here) with most shotguns in order for the weapon to be cycled with the stock 
folded. Also shown here is the Choate magazine extension. (Photo courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 


Choate Machine Corp. sells black, stockless pistol grips for a number of guns (shown is the Remington 870). Choate’s pistol 
fore grip is also available for a number of guns and is especially useful with shotguns with extremely short barrels and/or with- 
out stocks, since it helps spread out recoil and keeps the fore hand from getting in front of the barrel during firing. (Photo 


courtesy of Choate Machine Corp.) 


about $16. Models included are the 870, Ithaca 
37, Mossberg 500 and 600, Marlin 120 (along with 
a matching fore grip for an additional $10), High 
Standard (also with a fore grip for an additional 
$10), Winchester 1200, and Smith & Wesson 3000. 

Brownells also offers the Pachmayr Vindicator 
grip for the Remington 870, Ithaca 37, and Moss- 
berg 500. The Pachmayr grips have a more rubber- 
ized finish to them so that they reduce the harsh- 
ess of recoil a bit. Cost is approximately $50. For 
those wanting a pistol-grip fore grip (for a hold on 
the gun similar to that of the forward pistol grip 
of the Thompson submachine gun), Choate also 
offers a Zytel® pistol fore grip for the Remington 
870, S&W 3000, Winchester 1200, and Mossberg 
500/600 for $25 each. These are especially useful 
with shotguns with extremely short barrels and/or 
without stocks since they help spread out recoil 
and keep the fore hand from getting in front of the 
barrel during firing. 

Short barrels don’t offer as much velocity as one 
might hope for. While maximum velocity can be 


achieved with a barrel of 20 to 22 inches (depend- 
ing on the shotgun), the increase in flash and noise 
coupled with the drop in velocity below the legal 
minimum length of 18 inches makes it about the 
most practical minimum length, with a 16-inch 
barrel being the shortest that still gives any useful 
range for any but arm’s-length engagements. 
If a shorter length is needed for a weapon, it’s 
probably time to switch to a different type of 
weapon, such as a small submachine gun or pistol. 
At the time of this writing, the Remington 870, 
the Mossberg 500, and the Savage RXL shotguns 
(which are becoming a bit hard to get) are prob- 
ably the most readily available shotguns which are 
modified (or even used as is) for combat pur- 
poses (with the SAS-12 looking very good, too, 
when it finally becomes available). Most other 
pump-action guns can be modified for combat 
use, however, and many purchasers may wish to 
search for good prices for shotguns rather than 
insist on any one brand name. But it’s important 
to take into consideration the cost of modifica- 
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tions which will be needed for the shotgun as well 
as its price. A gun which comes with an extended 
magazine and/or a recoil pad may be less expen- 
sive than a “‘cheap” shotgun which will have to 
be extensively modified for combat use. 

As to the problem of short stroking the pump 
shotgun, users should be aware of the potential 
of it happening in combat and learn how to deal 
with it. With most slide-action guns, the short 
stroke will leave the empty cartridge in the ejection 
port with the new round on the shell carrier below 
the bolt. The drill to undo the problem is to pull 
back on the slide smartly, remove the empty by 
hand if it isn’t thrown clear, look into the ejection 
port to be sure that a second shell hasn’t been re- 
leased (if it has, it can generally be pushed back 
into the magazine), and then close the action, 
chambering a new shell. 

Another problem which sometimes occurs is 
that a shell becomes jammed in the chamber 
(because of dirt, a ruptured case, or an oversized 
shell). Rather than pull back and possibly damage 
the action bar(s), the expedient drill during com- 
bat is to stay clear of the barrel and slam the butt 
of the shotgun straight down on a hard surface 
while pulling back on the action (the right hand 
should hold the slide release). This drastic action 
will often damage the gun but may open the action 
so that a new shell can be chambered and fighting 
continued. 

Another problem can occur during reloading in 
a combat situation. The shotgunner may push a 
shell only part way into the magazine so that it 
pops back into the action of the shotgun. With 
some guns, this creates a jam. Newer models of 
shotguns are being made so that the action can be 
cycled over the shell (the new 870s and S&W/ 
Mossberg 3000s can handle this problem without 
a jam). If the shotgun you're using isn’t capable of 
cycling over a popped-back shell, then you should 
have a gunsmith cut a slit in the shell lifter so that 
a key or knife can be inserted into the weapon and 
the shell pushed back into the magazine to free 
the action. 

As to the design of the pump action, most—if 
not all—manufacturers now have beefed up the 
actions enough to keep them from bending when 
the action is cycled when it’s extremely dirty. 
In fact, recent military tests suggest that there is 
virtually no difference in reliability between 
actions using a double bar between the pump and 
bolt carrier and those using a single bar. Neverthe- 


less, for smoother action and, perhaps, an extra 
edge of reliability, many looking for a combat 
shotgun may wish to purchase an action with 
double bars. 


BERETTA RS 202 P 


The RS 202 P is an extended-tube version of the 
Beretta RS 202 hunting shotgun. Like the parent 
gun, the 202 P has a stock and fore-end made of 
oiled walnut. The guns come with sling swivels 
and have lightweight alloy receivers. One feature 
not found on most other pumps is the slide release 
which allows a shell to be removed from the breech 
without releasing a shell from the magazine (this, 
in theory at least, would allow the shooter to ex- 
change shells in the breech or quickly make his 
weapon safe to handle). 

The slide release is located on the left front of 
the trigger guard and a cross-bolt safety is also 
placed at the front of the guard. A choice of 20.5- 
and 24.5-inch barrels is available; both come with 
a cylinder bore. The barrels have a fluorescent aim- 
ing ball near the muzzle. 

The RS 202 P is getting hard to obtain in the 
United States. But if one can be secured, and pro- 
vided accessories for the shotgun aren’t needed, 
the Beretta RS 202 P would make a good combat 
pump gun. 


Specifications 
Overall length (with 20.5-in. barrel) .... 40.5 in. 
Peauellemeth ... . 2... See ee 20.5 in. 
St ona so nck oe ee eee 7 Ibs. 
Miagazinescapacity ...c.g56.0e0 naw es 6 rounds 


BERETTA M3P 


The Beretta M3P is capable of being used as a 
pump gun or a semiauto. It has many of the advan- 
tages of both types of actions but is also more 
complicated to use and carries an accordingly 
higher price tag. For more information, see Chap- 
ter Seven. 


BERNARDELLI B4-8 
MILITARY/POLICE SHOTGUN 


Vincenzo Bernardelli, s.p.a., has been producing 
firearms since 1865. Currently, this company is 
working on a prototype weapon which should 
reach production in early 1987 as the B4-8. The 
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The Bernardelli B4-8 prototype shotgun has a carrying handle and rear-sight assembly similar to those of the AR-15. The 
front sight is protected by “dog ears.” The shotgun has a rotating bolt, a folding stock, anda detachable box magazine, all 
of which combine to make a very good combat design. Both five- and eight-round magazines are to be available. (Photo 


courtesy of Springfield Armory, Inc.) 


shotguns are slated to be imported and sold in the 
United States by Springfield Armory, Inc. 

The prototype shotguns have a squared-off 
pump action and shrouded barrel. Above the 
receiver is an AR-15-style carrying handle and rear- 
sight assembly, and the front sight is protected by 
“dog ears.” (It is believed that the production 
model will also accept AR-15 telescope mounts 
and night-vision equipment, giving it a large array 
of potential accessories.) 

The shotgun has a rotating bolt. A folding stock 
and—a welcome addition to the combat arena— 
detachable box magazine round out the design. 
The box magazine on the prototypes is detachable 
by a toggle release directly behind the magazine 
well. Both five- and eight-round magazines are to 
be available. The basic layout and the detachable 
magazine of the Bernardelli shotgun promise to 
make it a very good choice for a pump-action com- 
bat weapon; a sister gas-operated gun, the B-4, is 
also slated to be marketed by Springfield. It will 
be interesting to see how this shotgun fares in the 
near future. 


BROWNING BPS 


The BPS (Browning Pump Shotgun) is similar to 
the Ithaca shotgun, with an action that ejects spent 
shells through the bottom loading port, thereby 


doing away with the ejection port in the side of the 
receiver. This ambidextrous system simplifies 
manufacture and makes the gun somewhat more 
resistant to moisture and dirt, but also creates 
a weapon whose chamber is a bit more awkward to 
check and which is harder to clear should a mal- 
function occur. 

The thumb-activated safety is located on the top 
rear of the receiver, which would make a pistol- 
grip stock awkward to use (should one become 
available for it). Currently there are no production 
magazine extensions available for the BPS, though 
a gunsmith could undoubtedly create one without 
much problem. The 22-inch Upland Special barrel 
is available in both 20 gauge and 12 gauge and is 
probably the best choice for combat use. One plus 
of the BPS shotguns is that they can function with 
all types of shells, including three-inch magnums. 
The Browning guns are well made but have little to 
offer for combat which can’t be found with other 
brands of shotguns and there are few combat acces- 
sories made for this shotgun. 


Specifications 
Overalillensty. ... 2222 eee eee 42.5 in 
Barremlenetn es: :.. .cunee seenenee eve eee ee 2230 
Werent .. aes. + «Seen eae ae ee als; 
Magazine capacity ............ 4 (2 3/4-in.) or 


3 (3-in.) rounds 


The BPS (Browning Pump Shotgun) is similar to the Ithaca shotgun, with an action which ejects spent shells through the bot- 
tom loading port, thereby doing away with the ejection port in the side of the receiver. This system simplifies manufacture 
and makes the gun more resistant to moisture and dirt. Shown here is the 20-gauge “‘Ladies’ and Youth Model.” (Photo cour- 


tesy of Browning Firearms) 
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The Franchi SAS-12 shotgun is modeled after the SPAS-12 shotgun but is lighter and operates in the pump mode only. The 
shotgun can use any of the accessories designed for the LAW-12 or SPAS-12, including folding stock, diverter tube, choke 


tubes, scope mount, slings, etc. (Drawing courtesy of FIE, Inc.) 


FRANCHI SAS-12 


This shotgun is modeled after the Franchi SPAS-12 
shotgun but is lighter and operates in the pump 
mode only. The shotgun can use any of the acces- 
sories designed for the LAW-12 or SPAS-12, in- 
cluding folding stock, diverter tube, choke tubes, 
scope mount, and slings. 

The safety system of the SAS-12 is identical to 
that of the SPAS-12 (see the next chapter). Finish 
on the SAS-12 is matte black; the shotgun comes 
with a black pistol-grip stock and extended maga- 
zine which make it an ideal off-the shelf combat 
weapon. The shotgun is slated for release in the 
United States in early 1987 and will be marketed 
by FIE. 


FRANCHI SPAS-12 


The SPAS-12 operates semiautomatically from a 
gas system which can be switched off so that the 
fore grip can be used to operate the action manu- 
ally like a pump shotgun. The gas operation makes 
the manual cycling of the action heavier than that 
of a regular pump gun. Therefore, those needing 
a pump action would probably be better off using 
a standard pump gun. Franchi is planning on 
marketing the SAS-12 (see above) which has the 
same basic configuration of the SPAS-12 but is 
pump-action only. (For more information on the 
SPAS-12, see Chapter Seven.) 


HILLBERG MODEL J 


Robert L. Hillberg is probably best known for his 
work on semiauto shotguns as well as the Win- 
chester Liberator and Colt Defender. However, he 
also worked on several slide-action ideas in the 
early 1970s which never got beyond the design 
stage. Perhaps the most interesting point of his 
designs was the goal of creating a shotgun which 
could be used by both right- and left-handed shoot- 


ers. Toward this end, he designed a box-feed pump 
gun with an ejection port on each side. A small 
switch would allow the shooter to select which 
port would be used when the gun was cycled. One 
part of Hillberg’s shotgun did get into production: 
the top-folding stock which he designed for his 
shotgun was adopted by Remington for its Police 
Model 870 shotguns. Other variations of the design 
which were created by Hillberg include the bullpup 
Model JB and a fixed stock Model JM. 


Specifications 
Overall length 
Overall length (stock folded) .......... 26.5 in. 


Bamrelleno thine. . 60s ke etnies ene 18 in. 
Be@imiatedmweight ... oc usasseees Ss cam 7 |bs. 
Mapazineseapacity ......2...005.60084 8 rounds 


HIGH STANDARD FLITE-KING/ 
SEARS MODEL 20 


High Standard made the Sears J.C. Higgins Model 
20 for a number of years in 12 gauge and 16 gauge. 
High Standard finally marketed its own version of 
the gun as the Flite-King in 12, 16, 20, 28, and 
410 gauges in 1960. (Strangely enough, the 
Model 20 and Flite-King were nearly identical 
internally but differed enough externally so that 
most consumers didn’t realize they were the 
same gun.) 

In 1962, High Standard decided to create a 
shotgun to appeal to the police market. This was 
simply a short-barreled Flite-King, designated the 
Type 8104. It could be used with a bayonet 
adapter but had a standard-length magazine tube, 
giving it little advantage over most sporters. 

In 1965, the Type 8111 and 8113 were intro- 
duced. They had 18-inch barrels and extended 
magazines. The 8111 had a bead sight, and the 
8113, rifle sights. As with the 8104, the magazine 
tube was brazed to the barrel on both of these 
models, making cleaning less than easy. 
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In 1967, High Standard submitted two 8104 
shotguns for testing by the U.S. Air Force which 
had announced that it was looking for a combat 
shotgun. The gun was designated the K-102 during 
the Air Force tests. Although Air Force personnel 
were not enamored with the inability of the barrels 
to be removed from the 8104/K-102, after the 
tests were completed, testers recommended the 
adoption of either the Remington 870P or the 
High Standard shotgun. The Remington finally got 
the contract because its barrel could be removed 
for storage, replacement, and cleaning. 

No combat versions of the Flite-King shotgun 
were marketed commercially and, while it could be 
modified to a combat configuration with the addi- 
tion of an extended magazine tube, the shotgun 
has little to offer that isn’t found in other shot- 
guns. Also, because the shotgun is no longer in 
production and High Standard is out of business, 
finding spare parts and getting the weapon worked 
on could be a no-win situation. 


ITHACA 37 


The Ithaca Gun Company started business in 1880 
in Ithaca, New York, and continued making many 
fine guns until the company went out of business 
in 1986. Although litigation is still going on, it 
appears that the Ithaca guns will not go back into 
production (though Remington has apparently 
expressed some interest in Ithaca’s shotgun line). 
This is unfortunate, because many feel the Ithaca 
37 is the best slide-action shotgun design that has 
ever been created. 

In 1937, Ithaca started selling its Model 37 shot- 
guns and the design of the weapon proved to be so 
good that few modifications to the weapon were 
ever made during the next forty-nine years it was 
produced, This is not as surprising as it may seem, 
because the Model 37 was basically the same as the 
Browning-designed Model 17 which Remington 
had sold for some time until the model was phased 
out in 1933. By the time Ithaca started production 
of the gun as its Model 37, the patents on the shot- 
gun had expired, so Ithaca was free to adopt the 
design as its own and avoid having to pay any 
royalties on it. After testing out various proto- 
types, Ithaca engineers created a slightly lighter 
version of the original design. By 1937, the Fea- 
therweight Model 37 was ready to go on sale. 

The Model 37 ejects from the bottom and has a 
reversible cross-bolt safety which makes it ideal for 


left-handed shooters. The shotgun is also about one 
to one-half pound lighter than comparable slide- 
action guns (even though it has a steel receiver 
rather than an alloy one). In addition to an easy- 
to-cycle action, the 37 has the shortest slide throw 
of any shotgun made to date. 

The Ithaca lacks a disconnector: when the trig- 
ger is held and the gun cycled, it fires each time 
a new shell is chambered and the bolt locks up 
(this allows the weapon to be fired with speeds 
approaching that of a semiauto action). Many 
shooters feel the lack of the disconnector is a plus, 
though it can be dangerous in the hands of those 
not used to such a gun. 

In short, the Model 37 had enough “‘quirks” to 
allow it to fill a niche in the pump-gun market, and 
shortly after its introduction, the shotgun became 
a financial success. The gun was a money-maker 
up until recently when the machining work neces- 
sary to create its receiver made it impossible to 
produce the guns at a competitive price. 

Although a few Model 37 sporters were used as 
actual combat weapons in World War II, it appears 
that most of Ithaca’s manufacturing efforts were 
concentrated on producing long-barreled ‘‘skeet”’ 
guns for use in antiaircraft training in the United 
States. The few guns that saw use in World War II 
were the Model 37 R (Riot) guns. These had 20- 
inch barrels and lacked a magazine extension, giv- 
ing them the normal five-shot capacity of the 
sporter models. A few of these guns were equipped 
with a shroud and bayonet mount and, occasion- 
ally, with the addition of a sling. Most of the 37 
R guns were created by the simple expedient of 
factory personnel cutting off the longer sporter 
barrels to the 20-inch length. Consequently, most 
guns went to the military with blued metal and 
checkered furniture. (A few were apparently par- 
Kerized by military armorers.) 

Following World War II, Ithaca Model 37s 
sold so well to the sporting market that no effort 
was made to create a combat version of the pump 
gun until 1959 when the company’s Deerslayer 
slug gun was modified slightly to become the 
Model 37 DS Police Special (note that the ““DS”— 
Deerslayer—designation was still included in the 
name). These guns were all but identical to the 
standard Deerslayer model down to the game 
scenes stamped into the sides of the receiver. 

During the late 1950s, the United States sent a 
large number of Ithaca shotguns to Vietnam in 
an effort to arm villages against communist guer- 
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rillas. This gun was the basic 12-gauge, five-shot 
model but with a parkerized finish and oil finish 
on the wooden furniture. The barrel was 20 
inches long and most had a full choke. Only a few 
of these guns were ever actually issued to the 
Vietnamese; most of the weapons stayed in ware- 
houses through the war. 

American troops also used this type of shotgun 
in Vietnam with good results. (Interestingly, 
studies done during the period showed that gun- 
ners who took deliberate aim when using the shot- 
gun scored nearly twice as high kill ratios as those 
who fired in a random manner while taking advan- 
tage of the lack of a disconnector. The need for 
a shotgun with a larger magazine was also noted 
during this time.) Ithaca also apparently offered 
this same gun to police departments as its Model 
37 Riot Gun. This was also available with the 
World War II-style barrel shroud and bayonet 
holder. 

In the 1960s, police departments were looking 
for weapons with greater firepower than service 
revolvers but desired weapons shorter than sporter 
shotguns. In an effort to meet this need, Ithaca 
produced the Model 37 DS Police Special which 
had a 16.25-inch barrel for the Los Angeles County 
Police Department. This shotgun apparently 
worked well, although the velocity of shot and 
slugs was somewhat lower than that fired from 
longer barrels. The trade-off in loss of velocity was 
reduced recoil, however, which many users un- 
doubtedly found a welcome plus. Police officers of 
the time also complained that the gun jammed 
when being fired over the top of a car hood or 
other cover because the bottom ejection system 
caused shells to fail to eject. 

Ithaca sold a ‘“‘Los Angeles Police Department” 
model shotgun to the general public as well but 
with an 18-inch barrel. The 12-gauge gun had a 
parkerized finish with oiled wood, a rubber recoil 
pad, sling swivels, rifle sights, and a five-round 
magazine. 

In addition to the 12 gauge, many police depart- 
ments found the 20-gauge shotgun more suitable 
for their use. The lighter recoil also allowed the 
shotgun to be cut down into whippet proportions 
without the recoil becoming excessive when the 
weapon was used. 

During American unrest in the 1960s and the 
involvement of the country in Vietnam, Ithaca 
found a ready military and police market for its 
shotguns. Ithaca produced the Police Special in a 


number of configurations. Three barrel lengths 
were available: 16.5 inches, 18 inches, and 20 
inches. Rifle or bead sights were available as was 
the barrel shroud/bayonet mount. Military guns 
generally had parkerized parts and oiled wood 
stocks and fore grips. During the late 1960s, 
Ithaca finally produced an extended-magazine ver- 
sion of the shotgun as well (these would not accept 
the bayonet mount since the magazine extended 
out too far). 

In the 1980s, Ithaca created the Stakeout model 
of its 37. This had the barrel chopped to 13.25 
inches so that it was even with the short magazine 
tube. The gun had a standard stock, though, and 
undoubtedly many stocks were cut down by users 
of the weapon. Brackets were placed on the pump 
grip to keep the user’s hand from straying in front 
of the muzzle (most shooters find the grip is con- 
siderably more comfortable to operate with the 
rear bracket removed). The Stakeout was available 
in both 20 gauge and 12 gauge; the | 2-gauge ver- 
sion weighed 5 pounds and the 20, only 3.5 
pounds empty. 

Interestingly, through a quirk in the 1930 
Firearms Protection Act, shotguns which come 
from the manufacturer with barrels less than 18 
inches long can be purchased with a transfer tax 
of only $5. Shotguns altered on a custom basis 
after leaving the factory command a transfer tax 
of $100! Therefore, those needing a short-barreled 
pump shotgun often find the Ithaca a considerably 
better buy from the transfer tax standpoint. 

In the 1980s, Ithaca had a number of shotguns 
aimed at the combat market. All the guns were in 
12 gauge and were available with matte chrome, 
blued, or parkerized finishes. The M&P models had 
bead sights and were available with either a cylin- 
der bore or full choke. The Police Special models 
had rifle sights with the slightly smaller RS bore 
which Ithaca believed improved the performance 
of rifled slugs. Both models were available with 
five- or eight-round magazines and had 20-inch 
barrels (except for the M&P five-shot which was 
available with both 20- and 18.5-inch barrels). 
In addition to the short-barreled Stakeout men- 
tioned above, Ithaca also created a series of Stake- 
out guns which were simply the M&P models with 
stockless pistol grips rather than standard stocks. 

In 1986, Ithaca offered a DS Police Special II 
model. This was basically the standard Deerslayer 
model—unfortunately, without an extended maga- 
zine—with the addition of a color insert in the 
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front sight and dovetails cut on the rear sight base 
for the mounting of a long-relief pistol scope or 
Aimpoint-type scope. The standard stock was the 
Choate Zytel® pistol-grip stock. 

Unfortunately, the quality of the Ithaca gun 
helped lead to its demise. The steel receiver was 
necessary since the bolt locked into the receiver 
(rather than the barrel). As the cost of labor and 
machinery needed to produce a milled, steel re- 
ceiver increased, Ithaca couldn’t compete with 
other companies who produced equally fine guns 
at considerably less expense. After producing more 
than a million of the Model 37 shotguns, the 
company went under. 

Disassembly of the various models of the Ithaca 
37 consists of moving the slide to the rear, screw- 
ing the magazine cap down fully onto the magazine 
tube (twisting the barrel a quarter turn allows it to 
be removed), depressing the slide retainer plunger 
(accessible through the ejection port), and pulling 
the action assembly out of the front of the re- 
ceiver. To remove the trigger group, it is necessary 
to drop the hammer with the bolt in place and 
then remove the single large screw over the -cross- 
bolt safety on the left of the receiver. This allows 
the trigger group (and attached stock) to slide out 
of the rear of the receiver. Removing the trigger 
group also frees the right shell stop which will then 
come free; it is important to note that the bend in 
the end of the stop looks like it doesn’t belong 
there—but it does. Don’t try to straighten the shell 
stop out. 

The Model 37, especially the extended-magazine 
version, is an excellent combat gun; but—especially 
when prices are taken into consideration—the 37 
is not outstanding when compared to a number of 
other shotguns. Many also consider the single- 
action bar less reliable than double bars, and the 
37 is somewhat accident prone—especially in the 
hands of unskilled shooters—because of its lack of 
a disconnector (which can also increase the weap- 
on’s rate of fire in the hands of a skilled shooter). 
Therefore, unless the weapon fills a specific need, 
most of those needing such a weapon will probably 
do better in purchasing another brand of shotgun 
which is still in production. 


Specifications 
Overall length (with 20-in. barrel) ....... 40 in 
Botocel ee) 20 in 
Werent (short magazine) ............. 6.5 Ibs. 
Weight (extended magazine) ........... 7 Ibs. 


. 5 rounds 
8 rounds 


Magazine capacity (short magazine) 
Magazine capacity (extended magazine) 


LA SALLE RIOT GUN 


Manufacture Francaise D’Armes et Cycles in 
France made the La Salle shotgun (also known as 
the Rapid in France) which was imported into the 
United States for a short time. The shotgun usually 
had an extended magazine which has become pop- 
ular for hunting in France (where the magazine 
capacity isn’t limited by law). The action is similar 
to that of the Remington 870 but the receiver is 
made of aluminum rather than steel. Because the 
shotgun is no longer imported into the United 
States, it is a model better avoided since spare 
parts are hard to obtain. 


MARLIN MODELS 120/778 


Marlin discontinued its line of pump shotguns in 
1986. The reason for this appears to be one of 
economics: the 120 and 778 models both had 
machined steel receivers which made them expen- 
sive to produce. 

The Model 120 Slug Gun would be ideal for 
combat use if a magazine extension were added 
to it (which wouldn’t be too hard for a skilled gun- 
smith to do). The 120 has a number of good 
points, such as a slide-lock release which allows the 
easy removal of unfired shells, and a large, rever- 
sible safety for conversion to left-hand use. Never- 
theless, because the shotgun is no longer being 
made, purchasers of combat shotguns would prob- 
ably do better to get a gun that is still in produc- 
tion so that repairs and spare parts don’t become 
a problem later on. 


MOSSBERG MODEL 500 


The Model 500 was introduced to the market 
place by O.F. Mossberg and Sons in 1961 and, 
several years later, police versions of the shotguns 
were Offered as well. The 500 shotguns have been 
offered with a variety of stocks and interchange- 
able barrels in an effort to capture the sales to all 
types of shooters including both the sport and 
combat user. Additionally, Mossberg has made 
identical shotguns for several retail chains with 
those companies’ names on the gun rather than 
Mossberg. Most of the parts between models in 
the same gauge are interchangeable and many parts 
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in general are of the same dimension. Most 12- 
gauge models have double-action bars while the 20 
gauge has a single bar. Original 500s had a ten- 
dency to shed their fore-ends due to poor spot 
welds but this is no longer a problem since cur- 
rent guns have the grip assembly attached by silver 
solder. 

In 1974, Mossberg introduced extended-maga- 
zine versions of its 500 to the market, and two 20- 
inch barrels were also made available for these 
guns. One barrel had rifle sights while the other 
had a bead sight. A 3-inch chamber version of the 
two barrels was also available along with the stan- 
dard 2 3/4-inch 12-gauge barrels. 

Shortly after this, Mossberg created the 500- 
ATP-8SP with an extended magazine, oiled stock 
(with rubber recoil pad), parkerized finish, and 
bayonet lug. This was apparently aimed at the mili- 
tary market, though no country has adopted it 
other than on a limited basis to date. In the mid- 
1980s, this model was apparently modified some- 
what to create the Model 590 (59P8-P999). This 
gun has a barrel shroud, bead sight, black plastic 
stock and grip, and a bayonet mount on its eight- 
round magazine tube. 

The Model 5500 semiauto was added to the 
Mossberg line in 1983 but has recently been re- 
placed by the 712 series of semiauto shotguns. 
Both the $500 and 712 shotguns are built using 
many of the parts and manufacturing techniques 
developed for Mossberg’s 500 pump gun and each 
would make an ideal weapon to complement the 
500 by those needing a gas-operated shotgun simi- 
lar to their pump. The only catch is that both the 
5500 and 712 have rather limited magazines. (For 
more information on these two models, see Chap- 
ter Seven.) 

During the late 1970s the Model 500 Persuader 
series was pretty well standardized to become 
Mossberg’s lineup of police- and military-style 
shotguns. One group is basically the 500 sporting 
guns with a five-round magazine and an 18.25-inch 
barrel. These are available with wood stocks in 12, 
20, and .410 bores. The 12 gauge is also available 
with black or camouflaged plastic Speedstock 
(the Speedstock holds four spare shells for quick 
retrieval), rifle sights, parkerized finish (with oiled 
wood stock and fore grip), or nickel finish (with 
oiled wood). A stockless pistol grip is also avail- 
able for most of the five-round magazine versions 
including a 12-gauge version with a muzzle brake. 
(The muzzle brake consists of eight milled cuts in 


the top of the barrel. This works well, is simple and 
effective, and doesn’t add any weight or length to 
the barrel as is the case with many other muzzle 
brakes.) 

A second group of Persuaders is composed of 
seven-round magazine guns with 20-inch barrels 
with either rifle sights or bead sights. Finish 
options include blued metal with satin finish wood 
furniture; parkerized metal with oiled wood; 
camouflaged finish (stock and metal); and nickel 
finish with oiled wood. A muzzle brake and 
a black speed stock are also available on the blued 
version of the seven-round magazine 12 gauge. A 
stockless pistol grip is also available for the blue- 
or nickel-finish guns with a muzzle brake available 
on the blued version of the seven-round magazine 
Persuader. Both the five-round and seven-round 
versions have a sling swivel on the lower side of the 
magazine cap and on the lower side of the stock. 

When any of the 500 combat shotguns is sold 
with the stockless pistol grip, it is generally mar- 
keted as the Cruiser. Mossberg also offers the 590 
combat shotgun (with an eight-round magazine and 
20-inch barrel) with a Cruiser pistol grip. A sling 
swivel is located on the upper left of the Cruiser 
grip. A ventilated barrel shroud is available for the 
various versions of 500 and 590 shotguns. 

Both the five-round magazine and seven-round 
magazine groups of Persuaders come with a recoil 
pad on most stocks and a Combo Pack is also avail- 
able which includes a spare 28-inch barrel so that 
the gun can be used for hunting. The plastic pistol- 
grip stock sold with the 500 sporter guns will also 
fit on the combat series of 500s. 

A folding stock was offered by Mossberg for its 
500 shotguns; at the time of this writing, it is not 
listed in Mossberg’s catalog. The stock is similar 
to the Remington 870 stock which folds over the 
receiver of the gun. (Possibly Mossberg will intro- 
duce the Choate side-folding stock to its line since 
Mossberg is currently selling its 3000 shotguns with 
the Choate accessory.) 

The 500 has its safety at the top rear of the 
receiver; this is a good spot with conventional 
stocks but is a bit awkward with a pistol grip. The 
weapon is ready to fire when the red dot is ex- 
posed. The screw holding the safety in place some- 
times works loose with recoil. It should be checked 
and tightened when necessary. 

A “bolt on” bullpup stock assembly is slated for 
release sometime early in 1987. This assembly 
actually goes onto the standard or extended maga- 
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The 500 Bullpup is created from a basic Mossberg 500 action with a bolt-on bullpup stock assembly. In this prototype, the 
bullpup design has a grip safety mounted in the rear pistol grip along with a cross-bolt safety in the trigger guard. Forward 
grip is designed to keep the shooter’s fingers clear of the muzzle. (Photo courtesy of O. F. Mossberg and Sons) 


zine models of the 500. Designated the 500 Bull- 
pup, the fore grip is extended out so that it is al- 
most even with the end of the barrel, and a trigger 
and pistol grip are placed forward of the receiver 
under the magazine. A barrel shroud with an AR- 
15-style carrying handle/sight assembly goes over 
the barrel and the receiver is covered by a plastic 
shell that forms the cheek rest and buttplate while 
covering the original trigger group. 

Several prototypes of this assembly have been 
produced. Early ones had a conventional fore grip 
but this placed the shooter’s hand close to the 
muzzle of the weapon—one slip and the hand could 
conceivably be in front of the barrel. In an effort 
to get away from this problem, first a lip was 
added to the forward end of the fore grip and, in 
the final prototype (at the time of this writing), 
a forward pistol grip was added. Also on the last 
prototype is a grip safety mounted in the rear pis- 
tol grip along with a cross-bolt safety in the trigger 
guard. 

The Mossberg 500 has a lot of nice features like 
double extractors, a shell lifter that stays up during 
loading (making it nearly impossible for a shell to 
pop out of the magazine and jam the gun), double 
action bars (on the 12-gauge versions), and inter- 
changeable stocks and barrels. Additionally, the 
ejector (a part that tends to break and is hard to 
replace in many other shotguns) can be replaced 
by simply taking out a screw inside the receiver. 
Those needing a gun which can be maintained in 
the field will find that the Mossberg 500 allows 


quick replacement of most parts with a minimum 
of tools. 

The 500 locks the bolt into a barrel extension 
during firing. This makes it possible to use an alloy 
receiver and greatly reduces both the cost and 
weight of the 500 shotguns. This reduced cost plus 
the interchangeable stocks and barrels are undoubt- 
edly responsible for the great popularity of the 500 
series of shotguns. 

Takedown is accomplished by unscrewing the 
magazine cap (it remains with the barrel assembly) 
and pulling the barrel off. The trigger group is 
removed by tapping out the drift pin holding it in 
place (this will also free the two shell stops). The 
slide is then pulled back to align the slide piece up 
with its exit cuts in the receiver, and the piece is 
removed from the loading port. This will allow the 
action to be pushed forward and the bolt assembly 
removed out of the front of the receiver. (It should 
be noted that the proper curve in the end of the 
slide stops is critical for reliable functioning of the 
500. Those interested in long-term use of the gun 
might want to include spare stops in a parts kit.) 

The wide variety of Mossberg-made accessories 
and the relatively low initial cost of the 500 make 
it an ideal choice for those needing a pump-action 
shotgun for combat use. 


Mossberg 500 12 Gauge Specifications 
Overall length (20-in. barrel) ......... 39.75 im. 


Overall length (18-in. barrel) ........... 38 in. 
Barrel dengily ... (222. eee 20 or 18.25 in. 
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Weight (7-round magazine) 
Weight (S-round magazine) 
Magazine capacity 


ME Se 6.75 lbs. 
2) 3. ae 6.25 Ibs 
7 or 5 rounds 


ere ce inlesan eo Mei beiey Geter pl tel 


Mossberg 500 20 Gauge Specifications 


@vcraMemetr ........ 0. ......... O77 SD ie 
BeieroWereth 2... cw ee cece 18.25cn, 
Vo Ek ee 6 lbs. 
Mieeazine capacity ................. 5 rounds 
Mossberg 590 Specifications 
Ovemalienstiv™..°.....00........0.. 39075 in 
bo lic s 20 in. 
a 7 Ibs. 
Magagine capacity ................. 8 rounds 


MOSSBERG 3000 


In 1986, Mossberg took over the marketing of the 
Smith & Wesson 3000 and 1000 shotguns. These 
Japanese-made guns are identical to those offered 
by S&W but now wear the Mossberg name. 

The Mossberg 3000 has many useful features for 
a combat shotgun. Currently, Mossberg is offering 
the 3000 with three plastic stock choices: a side- 
folding stock made by Choate; the Mossberg 
Speedfeed stock which has space to store four 
shells—two on each side—inside the hollow stock; 
and a Cruiser-style stockless pistol grip. All three 
stocks come with Choate’s black plastic pump 
fore grip which matches the finish of any of the 
three stocks. The recoil pad of the Speedfeed 
stock is most comfortable to use, but the folding 
and Cruiser grips allow the gun to be stored and 
used in much tighter spaces. Parkerized and blued 
finishes are available on the 3000 shotguns. 

The 3000 has an anti-jam feature which allows 
the shotgun to be cycled and fired if a round acci- 
dentally pops out of the magazine and into the 
action below the bolt. Many other shotguns jam 
when a round pops into the gun from the maga- 
zine (which can be disastrous in combat, when 
loading and operating a shotgun can create such 
accidents). 

The 3000 series weapons are a bit more expen- 
sive because of their machined, steel receivers and 
chromed or parkerized bolts. The shotgun will 
chamber three-inch shells in addition to standard 
12-gauge cartridges and has double-action bars. The 
cross-bolt safety is located to the rear of the trigger 


guard. 
Currently, Wilson Arms Company is offering a 


modified version of the 3000. It is created by cut- 
ting the barrel off to 7.9 inches and then shorten- 
ing the action bars and magazine tube, moving the 
barrel mount back, and adding a forward pistol 
grip to go with a rear Pachmayr Vindicator stock- 
less pistol grip. The end product is called Wilson’s 
Executive Protection Shotgun. The final gun 
weighs 5.2 pounds and the front grip folds even 
with the barrel (and still allows the pump to be 
cycled) for more compact carry. Overall length is 
just 16.5 inches. (Because these weapons are made 
on a custom basis, it is probable that other barrel 
lengths, folding stocks, etc., might be found on the 
Wilson guns.) 

As one might expect, comfortable recoil and 
reliable, variable ballistics of the Executive Protec- 
tion Shotgun are greatly reduced with such a short 
barrel, and muzzle blast and noise are extreme. 
This weapon would have to be used in very close 
quarters to be effective. Surprisingly, shot spread 
is reported to be little greater than that of an 18- 
inch cylinder bore barrel. This weapon carries a 
$200 transfer tax, a lot of red tape, and a high 
price tag, but might be of use in bodyguard work 
or special police operations. (Wilson Arms also 
produces a similar Witness Protection model based 
on the Remingon 870 action.) 

The 3000 is a good—if somewhat more expen- 
sive—shotgun which has found great favor among 
many law enforcement agencies. About its only 
shortcoming is the lack of an extended magazine 
as it comes from the factory (though these can 
be added as an aftermarket product from Choate). 


Specifications 
Overall length (18-in. barrel) ......... 38.75 in. 
Overall length (202in. barrel) ......... 40.75 in. 
Bare! levieth . os sha ccseec.mic as 18 or 20 in. 
Witt |g. cs eee oe nee 6.75 Ibs. 
Magazine. capacity «1... .s.cmeeee s« 5 4 rounds 


REMINGTON MODEL 10 


The Model 10 was designed by John D. Pederson 
in the early 1900s and marketed by Remington 
in 1907 as the Model 1908. This designation was 
soon changed to the Model 1910 and, finally, to 
the Model 10. The Model 10 started the stream- 
lined receiver which Remington has since adopted 
for all of its firearms. 

The Model 10 loads and ejects through the same 
port on the lower side of its receiver; the safety is 
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in the forward side of the trigger guard and is easy 
to operate for both left- and right-handed shooters. 

In 1908 and 1909, Remington started selling the 
Model 10 Riot Gun which was nearly identical to 
the standard model except for a 20-inch barrel. 
This gun was available only in 12 gauge. With the 
outbreak of World War I, Remington started modi- 
fying the basic riot gun so that it would accept 
various types of bayonets. These guns then found 
their way to the European battlefield (though not 
in as great numbers as the Winchester 97). 

Remington also produced a version of the Model 
10 Riot Gun which accepted the Russian Mosin- 
Nagant bayonet. Remington had been making 
rifles, bayonets, and other equipment for the 
Czar’s army, but, with the revolution of 1917, 
Remington’s market suddenly vanished and the 
company was left with a small arsenal of Russian 
weapons. Fortunately for the company, the U.S. 
government purchased most of its stock and 
shipped the weapons to the White Russian army 
as it attempted to overthrow the Bolsheviks. 
Remington modified the 10 Riot Gun to accept 
the Mosin-Nagant bayonet at this time but it is not 
known if any of the shotguns ever actually made it 
to Russia. 

Following World War I, the Remington Model 
10 became known as a shotgun which was better 
than the Winchester 97. The Model 10 became 
popular on both sides of the law in the United 
States and helped to make the 1920s interesting. 
Sales of the Remington shotgun were quite good 
until it was replaced in 1929 by the Model 29. 

The Model 10 was excellent for its time but is 
not nearly as good as many more modern shot- 
guns and, therefore, better left for sporting use or 
left to collectors. 


Specifications 
(OMEGA (1) i a 39 in 
Me PENVSEN 5 oe ke ee ew eve ee es 20 in. 
ak oo ee cw whew eae e 4 7 Ibs. 
IMgeazine CAPACITY 4.2 500ccce cesses 5 rounds 


REMINGTON MODEL 17 


The Model 10 was expensive to manufacture. 
Therefore, before World War I, Remington pur- 
chased the rights to a new shotgun action designed 
by John Browning. This new gun was similar to the 
Model 10 but had a simplified mechanism. The gun 
was scheduled for release in 1917 (hence the “17” 


designation), but the war postponed the marketing 
of the gun until 1921. Shortly after the release, 
Remington introduced the Model 17 Riot Gun 
which was in 20 gauge and had a 20-inch barrel. 
Unfortunately, the magazine held only four 
rounds, making it less than ideal for combat use. 

The Model 17 Special Police gun which Reming- 
ton produced was more practical for some police 
work. The gun had a stockless pistol grip and a 
barrel of only 15.1 inches. In 20 gauge, the shot- 
gun weighed only 4.5 pounds and was ideal for use 
as a whippet gun; with the baggy clothing fashions 
of the time, the shotgun was easily concealed by 
detectives or others carrying the weapon. Despite 
the fact that the Model 17 was discontinued in 
1933 when the Model 31 replaced it, a few police 
units are still equipped with the Special Police 
version of the shotgun and many more are prob- 
ably still inventoried by American law enforcement 
departments. In 1933, Remington sold the manu- 
facturing rights to the Model 17 to Ithaca which, 
after modifying the design somewhat, marketed 
the weapon as its Model 37. 

While other modern, slide-action shotguns are 
probably more ideal for combat, the Model 17 was 
one of the first whippet pump guns and is of inter- 
est from a historical, if not practical, standpoint. 


REMINGTON MODEL 29 


The Model 29 is actually an improved version of 
the Model 10. The change in design was done by 
Crawford C, Loomis, who worked for Remington. 
As the name suggests, the Model 29 was first 
marketed in 1929, 

The Model 29 Riot Gun replaced the Model 10 
Riot Gun in the Remington lineup. Later, a mili- 
tary prototype, the Military Special, was created 
from the basic Model 29 Riot Gun but no sales 
of the weapon were ever made. With the Depres- 
sion nipping at Remington’s financial heels, the 
company abandoned the Model 29 to produce the 
cheaper-to-manufacture Model 31. 

The Model 29 has little to recommend it over 
other more modern shotguns and is therefore best 
left to the collectors and sport shooters. 


REMINGTON MODEL 31 


In addition to the sporter versions, the Remington 
Model 31 was made in Riot Gun versions. Origi- 
nally chambered for 12 gauge only, 20- and 16- 
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gauge Riot Gun versions of the Model 31 were 
added to the Remington lineup of combat guns 
shortly after the Model 31 was introduced. 

A Police Special model was also offered by 
Remington. It was nearly identical to the Riot Gun 
but had an 18.5-inch barrel and was available only 
in 12 gauge. As the Model 17 whippet guns were 
sold out of the Remington inventory, the company 
decided to replace them with a 20-gauge version of 
the Model 31. This gun, designated the RX, had a 
14.5-inch barrel and a stockless pistol grip. 

A number of American shotguns were exten- 
sively tested by the U.S. military in an effort to 
secure the best shotguns for use during World War 
II. Among all those tested, the Model 31 and Win- 
chester’s Model 12 proved to be the most reliable. 
However, since the bayonet adapters in the U.S. 
military inventories only fit on the Model 12, the 
Remington gun won few military contracts. In 
1949, Remington discontinued making the Model 
31 and replaced it with the 870 shotgun. 

Since the Model 31 shotguns were not made 
with extended magazines, they are less than ideal 
for most combat purposes since the barrel mount- 
ing makes adding an extended magazine very 
impractical. This, coupled with the inferior trigger 
action, makes the Model 31 a poor second choice 
to the Remington 870. 


Specifications 
ON | 40 in. 
Be en ss ss cuit ss cates oe ew 20 in. 
Wrest (1 Zia) ww ce ees 7 lbs. 
Weipht (16@amee) ..... 2 cee cece ees 6:5-1bs. 
OLE. a a 6 lbs. 
INECERA: Chloe): i | a aa 4 rounds 


REMINGTON 870 


During World War II when Remington was supply- 
ing its Model 11 version of Browning’s A-5 shotgun 
to the military, the company also started a crash 
program to develop new slide-action and gas- 
operated shotguns which would have a maximum 
number of interchangeable parts to reduce the 
manufacturing and repair procedures. Although 
this research wasn’t completed until after the war, 
it did lead to the production of the Remington 1 1- 
48, 58, 878, and 1100 models as well as the slide- 
action 870. 

The 870 was introduced in 1950 to replace the 
Model 31. The trigger group for the 870 was 
adapted from that of the 11-48 and has also been 
incorporated into most of the other Remington 
shotguns and rifles. (The 11-48, 58, 878, and 1100 
all have a number of components which are iden- 
tical to the 870, and many of those parts which are 
slightly different are made from identical forgings 
and then have additional milling cuts made in 
them.) 

Shortly after the introduction of the 870 sporter 
guns, Remington introduced the Model 870R 
Riot Gun and the 870P Police Gun. The 870R had 
a 20-inch barrel and the 870P, an 18.5-inch barrel. 
These shotguns were available with sling swivels 
and did not have extended magazines. Both guns 
were chambered for 12 gauge (although a few of 
the 870Rs may have been sold in 16 or 20 gauge). 

In 1954, a number of the 870R shotguns were 
sold to the British for use in Malaya. Although the 
870 functioned well in combat there, the British 
found that the semiauto Browning A-5 was in 
many ways more suitable for jungle warfare. 


The Remington Model 870 Police Gun is nearly identical to Remington’s Deer Gun. The Police Gun dates back to the Mark 
5 model developed for possible military use during the mid-1960s. (Photo courtesy of Remington Arms) 
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The Remington Model 870R is available in 12 gauge only and is nearly identical to the Mark 6 developed by Remington for 
possible military use. This gun is also very similar to that chosen by the Air Force in 1967 for guarding military bases. (Photo 


courtesy of Remington Arms) 


During the 1960s, the U.S. military was needing 
new shotguns to replace those of World War II 
or even World War I vintage. Building on informa- 
tion received from the British in Malaya, Reming- 
ton made an effort to produce a family of shotguns 
suitable for use in the Vietnam war. In order to 
keep production costs down, the new shotguns 
were based on the 870 and 1100 actions which 
were already in production. An added benefit was 
that each type of action could use many of the 
same accessories as the other, thanks to their iden- 
tical parts. 

Remington had the foresight to start its pro- 
gram with a research phase during which the com- 
pany developed the characteristics that would be 
ideal in a combat shotgun. Remington discovered 
that an ideal military shotgun would also be of 
great use to the law enforcement community, so 
with the potential for hitting two markets with 
their guns, the company launched the Military and 
Police Shotguns development program. 

While the key selling point for the pump-action 
870-based guns was the ability to operate with all 
types of ammunition regardless of the power of the 
load, the thrust for selling the 1100-based weap- 
ons was the ability to quickly dominate the battle- 
field with intense firepower. While most of the 
design work was done on the 1100, the 870— 
because it was made to be as identical to the 1100 
as possible to ease manufacturing steps—was able 
to readily accept many of the accessories made for 
the 1100. The 870 was able to use the extended 
magazine and bayonet stud/barrel shroud devel- 
oped for the 1100. This made it possible to create 
a military version of the 870 with a minimum of 
research and testing since it was just a matter of 
taking the items from the 1100 guns and putting 
them on the 870. 

One of the first combat versions of the 870 
which Remington produced was the Model 870 


Mark I Military Gun. It had a 21-inch barrel, 
rifle sights (from the Remington 700 series of 
rifles), along with the magazine extension and 
barrel shroud/bayonet adapter designed for the 
1100. The metal was parkerized while the wood 
had an oil finish. The Mark 2 variation of the 
weapon was identical to the Mark 1 but had a bead 
sight. Few, if any, were ever produced. The Mark 3 
variation was identical to the Mark 1 but didn’t 
have the barrel shroud/bayonet mount. A metal 
bracket connected to the barrel was used to 
strengthen the extended magazine tube. The Mark 
4 was identical to the Mark 3 but had a bead sight 
rather than rifle sights. Mark 5 guns had a barrel 
with rifle sights but no extended magazine or other 
paraphernalia on them. The stock was oiled and 
the metal parkerized, making them slightly differ- 
ent from the commercial version of the Deer Gun 
offered to hunters using slugs. The Mark 6 was 
identical but had a bead sight rather than rifle 
sights. 

In 1967, the military requirements for a shotgun 
had been pretty well established and Remington 
had jumped into the fray with its finalized combat 
versions of the 870 and 1100. In many of the tests, 
the 1100 proved to be too sensitive to dirt; the 
870, which was also tested with the various 1100 
military versions, proved to be capable of much 
more reliable action. During the Marine Corps 
tests of the 1100 and 870 (along with several other 
manufacturer’s shotguns) the 870 Mark 1 proved 
to be the best shotgun. The Marines decided to 
adopt the shotgun but asked for a few changes in 
the basic design. They asked that the ventilated 
handguard and recoil pad be removed and that the 
bayonet adapter be changed for easier disassembly. 
Remington agreed to make the changes and the 
Marines adopted the shotgun as the Remington 
Model 870 Mark 1. Production models had a 21- 
inch barrel and a plain, plastic buttplate. 
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The Mark 1 saw use in Vietnam as well as in the 
hands of U.S. Marines during the Mayaguez inci- 
dent in 1975. 

After adopting the 870, the Marines did work to 
create a 10- or 20-round detachable box magazine 
version of the 870. This work was done under the 
direction of Carroll D. Childers. Most of this work 
never advanced beyond the prototype stage and 
the work was abandoned in the mid-1970s when 
the United States pulled out of Vietnam. 

In 1967, the U.S. Air Force held tests to choose 
a shotgun for guarding its bases. After testing sev- 
eral versions of the Remington 1100 and 870 shot- 
guns along with shotguns submitted by Winchester 
and High Standard, the Air Force chose the Mark 6 
version of the 870 as being most reliable and suit- 
able for its use. (Since the Mark 6 version didn’t 
have an extended magazine, many at Remington 
and elsewhere thought the Air Force choice was 
rather strange since all military studies—and sol- 
diers in the field—maintained that one of the prob- 
lems with using many shotguns in combat was that 
they often had too small a magazine capacity.) 

In 1969, Remington started marketing versions 
of the magazine extension which it had produced 
for its military models. These were aimed at pick- 
ing up business with law enforcement departments 
which were interested in adopting the 870 or 
which already had the guns and might want to 
upgrade them. A_ seven-round extension was 
created for use with the 18-inch barrels and an 
eight-round magazine for the 20-inch barrels. 
A bayonet mount kit was also offered, though it 
is doubtful that sales of this item were ever very 
great. 

In 1972, Remington marketed a folding stock 
(designed by Robert Hillberg for a different shot- 


gun of his own design) made of heavy metal 
stampings and folded over the receiver of the 870. 
This allowed the gun to be stored in tight places 
as well as used as a whippet gun with the stock 
folded. The U.S. Secret Service is said to have pur- 
chased these for use on 870s with their barrels 
cut to 13 inches. Although the stock makes the 
870 considerably less comfortable to fire from 
the shoulder, it nevertheless proved to be a popu- 
lar accessory. 

The Remington 870 is made in a variety of 
gauges. Currently, the company offers the shotguns 
in 12, 20, 28, and .410 chamberings (with a num- 
ber of 16 gauges that were made in the past avail- 
able on the used-gun market). Barrels on the 870 
are interchangeable within gauges, and guns made 
for use with three-inch chambers can also be used 
with standard barrels as well (within the same 
gauge). 

Because of the variety of Remington after- 
market accessories and the use of interchangeable 
parts in the Remington design, many of the off- 
the-shelf sporters can be readily converted to com- 
bat use. Especially useful for such conversions are 
the Police and Deer barrels in 12 gauge and the 21- 
inch improved cylinder barrel in 20 gauge. Those 
finding 12-gauge recoil too excessive could create 
a combat 20 gauge around this basic 870 action by 
adding a Choate magazine extension tube to the 
basic 20-gauge gun. In 1986, Remington intro- 
duced the SP Deer Gun which has a parkerized, 
non-glare finish which makes it ideal for adapta- 
tion for combat use. 

Because Remington also makes left-handed ver- 
sions of its 870 (with the ejection port on the left 
side of the receiver), a left-handed gun coupled 
with the left-handed 20-inch Deer Gun barrel 


In 1972, Remington started selling a metal stock which folds over the receiver of the 870. This allows the gun to be stored in 
tight places as well as used as a whippet gun with the stock folded. The U.S. Secret Service and numerous law enforcement 
agencies purchased many of these; U.S. embassies also use this model. The small ridge at the end of the extended magazine 
fits inside the ring of the standard M16 bayonet; however, this unit does not have the bayonet lug attached. (Photo courtesy 


of Remington Arms) 
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Remington’s SP Deer Gun, introduced in 1986, has a parkerized, nonglare finish which makes it ideal for adaptation for com- 
bat use. This 12 gauge has a three-inch chamber so that a wide range of loads can be used in it. (Photo courtesy of Remington 


Arms) 


makes an ideal choice for those needing a left- 
handed slide-action shotgun. Additionally, Reming- 
ton offers its REM choke, a screw-in choke system 
on its barrels which allows the shooter to choose 
the type of shot spread he wishes to employ. 

Those looking for a combat shotgun can also 
purchase used 870 sporters for a good price on 
occasion. Even if these have an extra-long barrel, 
a trip to the gunsmith to chop it to combat size 
and the addition of a Choate extended magazine 
will often give the user a quality combat weapon 
for a low price. If such use of an older shotgun is 
made, old Remington 870 guns—without cuts in 
their shell carriers—should be modified. The flip 
plate in the base of the receiver should have cuts 
added to it (or the plate replaced by a new one 
with cuts). This will allow a knife, key, or other 
small tool to be inserted through the slots to push 
out a shell if it gets jammed during a short stroke. 
(New 870s come with this modification.) 

Another useful accessory is the Jumbo Head 
safety. This replaces the standard safety to make 
the unit easier to manipulate, an important consi- 
deration for those who may be fighting in muddy 
conditions or may have to wear gloves. A left- 
handed Jumbo Head safety is also available which 
“turns around” the safe/fire position so that left- 
handers aren’t at a disadvantage with their 870s. 
The Jumbo Head costs $5 and is available from the 
L. L. Baston Company. 

For shooters not enamored with the cross-bolt 
safety, a good gunsmith who does custom work 
can change the safety to a toggle-style selector sim- 
ilar to that of the AR-15. Those used to carrying 
the AR-15 or similar rifle find this toggle safety 
much faster to use. The only catch is that such a 
safety must be made for right-hand- or left-hand- 
only use. For those firing from the off hand, this 
safety would be in the way of the trigger finger. 


Since wooden stocks are prone to swelling, 
scratches, and other minor disasters, many shooters 
prefer to replace their wooden stocks with 
Choate’s plastic stocks. The Choate SWAT flash- 
light mount is another accessory some might want 
to consider. It attaches to the 870 without any 
gunsmithing work; the unit simply fastens to the 
receiver by replacing the push pins holding the trig- 
ger group in place with larger fastening screws. 
Once the flashlight is zeroed, the user can use the 
flashlight beam to aim his weapon. This makes 
night shooting extremely accurate and also makes 
it possible to use a flashlight and still be ready to 
fire the shotgun. Just remember that the flashlight 
also creates an excellent nighttime target! Flash- 
lights mounted this way must be of high quality 
and the contacts and batteries kept clean or they 
may fail during the recoil of the weapon. Cost 
of the Choate mount is about $20. 

Hastings offers the Paradox barrel for the 870. 
This barrel is unique in that it has a l-in-34-inch 
twist. It is ideal for use with slugs, and six-inch, 
100-yard groups are quite possible. A side effect 
of this rifling is that it causes shot fired through it 
to spread more than normally. The 24-inch slug 
barrel costs about $140. 

Daisy Air Rifles markets a full-sized pellet-firing 
model of the 870. This plastic gun fires a small 
plastic ball from shells that cycle through the 
action in the same manner as the 870. This makes 
the soft air gun useful for both training and prac- 
tice in areas where a real shotgun can’t be fired. 
The guns might also be used for mock combat 
between trainees, provided care is taken to equip 
those involved with suitable eye protection (the 
pellets can raise welts on the unprotected skin— 
an added practice incentive). Certainly using the 
Daisy guns makes more sense than the dangerous 
practice of using blanks or even live rounds in 
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Daisy’s full-sized, pellet-firing model of the 870 is useful both for training and practice in areas where a real shotgun can’t be 
fired. The gun is also ideal for mock combat between trainees, provided care is taken to equip those involved with suitable 
eye protection. (Photo courtesy of Daisy Manufacturing Company) 


many training sessions. Through the use of paper 
targets, it is also possible to quickly see how good 
a shooter’s aim is using the soft air gun. 

Wilson Arms Company makes a chopped version 
of the 870. It consists of a stock 870 with the bar- 
rel cut off to 12.5 inches, replacement of the 
standard fore grip with an abbreviated fore grip, 
and a cut-off, rounded stock which forms a pistol 
grip. The end result is Wilson’s Witness Protection 
Shotgun. 

The gun weighs 5.75 pounds, holds four car- 
tridges in its magazine, and has an overall length 
of just 25 inches. Interestingly, Wilson Arms 
Company has started making its own guns from 
unfinished 870 receivers which require the final 
milling cuts be made by Wilson. This allows the 
guns to be sold with a $5 transfer tax rather than 
the usual $200 tax that would be required if a 
finished gun were modified. 

While velocity is reduced and flash increased 
with such a gun, it might still be of use to some 
types of executive protection or police work. The 
Witness Protection has been adopted by the 


Georgia State Highway Patrol. Its officers have 
found that the weapon can be carried hidden away 
in the car and that—when fired with the gun held 
up so that it is in front of the shooter’s eyes—the 
short shotgun is nearly as accurate as a stocked 
weapon. 

Perhaps the ultimate modification to the 870 is 
making it so that it can be mounted under an AR- 
15 rifle. Modifications to the 870 and AR-15 
include adding a fastener to the top of the 870 
barrel so that it locks onto the bayonet lug on the 
AR-15, adding an extended pivot screw to the AR- 
15, and adding an assembly to the rear of the 870’s 
receiver so it will lock onto the extended pivot pin. 
The 870 can quickly be removed or mounted on 
the AR-15 or even used on other modified AR-15s. 
Although the 870/AR-15 combination is heavy, it 
does give the user the option of the close-range 
devastation of a shotgun or the long-range accu- 
racy of a rifle. Currently, Jonathan Arthur Ciener 
does this work on a custom basis; he is also author- 
ized to cut the barrel down to less than 18 inches 
for those wishing to pay the extra $200 tax for 
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Perhaps the ultimate modification to the 870 is that of Jonathan Arthur Ciener, who mounts the shotgun under an AR-15 
rifle. This 870 is mounted under a Shorty Commando version, and the shotgun has a chopped barrel. (Photo courtesy of 


Jonathan Arthur Ciener) 
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Jonathan Arthur Ciener-modified 870 under AR-15 A-2 rifle. A fastener to the top of the 870 barrel locks onto the bayonet 
lug on the AR-15 while the shotgun locks to the extended pivot pin on the rifle at the shotgun’s rear end. The 870 can 
quickly be removed or mounted on the AR-15, or even used on other modified AR-15s. (Photo courtesy of Jonathan Arthur 
Ciener) 


such work. 


Takedown of the 870 is pretty straightforward: Romine no any ha 


: Specifications 
unscrew the magazine cap and pull out and remove 
the barrel; depress the left shell stop (inside the QOvereiea) acs ele toh k oo gee 41.5 in. 
lower left edge of the loading port); pull off the Barrel length a G dco 6 eon 6 8s OC Dott eS os 21 in. 
fore grip, bolt, and action bars; lift the bolt off the Weegee oes crc asoa yennensie a's ca Mongar eae 8 lbs. 
action bars. The trigger group can be removed by Magazine capacity {22 ...c. seas es ie 7 rounds 


pushing out the two drift pins just above the 
assembly. 

All in all, the 870 is well built and one of the 
most popular slide-action shotguns in the United 
States (with over three million of the guns having 
been made). This means that parts are easily ob- 
tained for it and most gunsmiths know how to 
repair it. The U.S. Marines and many law enforce- 
ment agencies have chosen to carry the 870 for 


SAVAGE MODEL 30/SAVAGE 69-RXL/ 
SPRINGFIELD 67/STEVENS 77 


The Savage Model 30 was marketed in 1958, 
first in 12 gauge then later in 20 and .410 cham- 
berings. It is nearly identical to the Springfield 
Model 67 and Model 77, as well as the 69R and 77 
variants which were created to take advantage of 
the tough design of the Model 30, which proved 


good reason: it’s one of the best shotguns available 
for combat use. 
Remington 870 (with Deer Barrel) 


to be popular with the sporting market. During the 
1960s, Savage-Stevens used the basic Model 30 
design to produce the 69R (the Police Riot Gun) 


Specifications and the Model 77E (which was aimed at the mili- 
ONTEI | (ISI. 5 18 a a ae ee 40.38 in. tary market). The 69R and 77E were nearly iden- 
Ba R GION yy. cc sced's a cee a os se 20 in. tical except for the finish (the 77E had a dull 
SGT Sige a) eee oe ee 8 Ibs. finish). 
Magazine capacity ........... die 4 rounds 


The 69R enjoyed sales with the American law 


wa 


,\ 
During the 1960s, Savage-Stevens used the basic Model 30 design to produce the 69R Police Riot Gun (shown here) and the 
Model 77E, which was aimed at the military market. The 66R and 77E were nearly identical, except that the 77E had a dull 
finish. The 69R was popular with the U.S. law enforcement community, while the 77E was one of the principal Savage- 
Stevens guns sent to Vietnam as part of the ill-fated South Vietnamese village-defense program. (Photo courtesy of Savage 
Industries) 
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The U’S. military, due to a shotgun shortage during the Vietnam War, purchased the Savage 77Es for use by American troops. 
The guns worked well but didn’t have extended magazines. The Stevens 69-RXL (shown here), introduced in 1982, uses the 
effective action of the other Savage-Stevens guns, but has an extended magazine. The 69-RXL makes an ideal alternative to 
many more expensive shotguns where a budget combat shotgun is needed. (Photo courtesy of Savage Industries) 


enforcement community while the 77E was one of 
the principal Savage-Stevens guns sent to Vietnam 
as part of the ill-fated South Vietnamese village 
defense program. Because the U.S. military was 
short of shotguns when the Vietnam War started 
to heat up, large numbers of the 77E were pur- 
chased for use by American troops. Unfortunately, 
these guns didn’t have extended magazines. The 
77E worked well, but troops often complained 
that they ran out of ammunition too quickly 
during firefights. 

Resulting from continued complaints of lack of 
magazine capacity of the 69R as well as the 77E, 
the Stevens 69-RXL was introduced in 1982. This 
weapon uses the same effective action of the other 
Savage-Stevens guns in this series, but has an 
extended magazine. The stock has a rubber recoil 
pad and a top-tang safety. The cylinder bore barrel 
will accept three-inch 12-gauge shells and has a 
bead sight; quick-detach swivels are mounted at 
the front of the magazine tube and on the lower 
edge of the stock. Coupled with its relatively low 
cost and dull finish, the 69-RXL makes an ideal 
alternative to many more expensive shotguns 
where a budget combat shotgun is needed. 

Despite the fact that these related shotguns have 
a history of combat use and are well made, they 
are not available with extended magazines which 
makes all but the 69-RXL less than ideal if other 
more suitable shotguns are available. 


Specifications 
GveralMomelm ee es eee ee ee 39 in. 
IAS) 0018 ol ia ea nr 18.24 in. 
VES 2G Se eee rear 6.5 lbs. 
NMemeamine capacity ....40<4.---..... 7 rounds 


STEVENS 520/620 


In the early 1900s John Browning created a slide- 


action shotgun based on his A-5 semiauto. In 1904, 
J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company started offer- 
ing the shotgun as its Model 520. Stevens’ double- 
barreled 10 gauge had been popular among law 
enforcement officials in the ‘Wild West.” Wyatt 
Earp used a Stevens to ace a number of criminals. 
Therefore, it seems only logical that Stevens would 
turn toward producing a combat edition of its 520 
with the outbreak of World War I. Unfortunately, 
by the time the military had accepted the design 
created by Stevens and the company made and 
shipped the guns, the war was all but over. 

The Stevens Trench Gun was based on the 520 
sporter with a 20-inch cylinder bore barrel and the 
shroud/bayonet mount that was used with other 
military shotguns of the time. The 520 uses a 
milled, steel receiver and has its safety inside the 
trigger guard, forward of the trigger. The shotgun 
lacks a disconnector which allows the weapon to 
be fired quickly by holding the trigger down and 
cycling the pump. (Lack of a disconnector can be 
quite dangerous, especially to those used to firing 
other slide-action or semiauto weapons.) 

Despite the fact that its shotguns had all but 
missed World War I, the 520 did see action in 
most American conflicts after that, including the 
Vietnam war. When Savage bought out Stevens in 
1920, the 520 continued to be made with a few 
minor updates in design. Changes included moving 
the safety to the top rear of the receiver, moving 
the slide release from the side of the receiver to 
the rear of the trigger guard, giving the stock more 
modern lines, and rounding off the rear of the 
receiver. This new version was designated the 620 
and gradually replaced the 520 from 1927 through 
1932. 

When the United States entered World War II, 
a number of 520 guns (which had apparently been 
collecting dust in Savage warehouses) were pur- 
chased by the military. Following World War II, 
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many of these weapons were kept by the military 
with some of the 520s finding their way to Viet- 
nam to be used both by the American troops as 
Well as South Vietnamese police and military units. 

The 520620 shotguns were ideal during their 
heyday: more modern shotguns are now available, 
however, which are even better. Those needing 
a combat weapon are better off with a contem- 
porary gun with extended magazine. 


SMITH & WESSON 3000 


Despite the fact that the Smith & Wesson Com- 
pany dates back to 1852, the company didn't 
enter the slide shotgun market until the early 
1970s. At this time, S&W introduced the Model 
916 Police Shotgun which was based on the old 
Nobel Model 60 shotgun (the rights to which S&W 
bought when Nobel went out of business). 

The Model 916 was a disaster from both an 
operational standpoint as well as a selling stand- 
point and S&W soon removed it from its lineup 
of otherwise fine arms. 

Smith & Wesson’s second venture into the mar- 
ket was met with considerably more success. It 
Was made with a pump gun that was to become 
the pump action for many police officers and 
Others. In the early 1980s, the 3000 was available 
both in a standard-stock version as Well as a fold- 
ing-stock version (with the side-folding stocks 
being made for S&W by Choate Machine & Tool). 
In addition to the combat 18- and 20-inch barrels. 
a 28-inch sporter barrel was also made for the fire- 
arm. Smith & Wesson dropped the 3000 (and its 
sister semiauto version, the 1000) from its lineup 
in 1985. Fortunately, Mossberg purchased the 
rights to the shotgun and now markets it as its 
Model 3000. 


SQUIRES-BINGHAM MODEL 30R 


The Squires-Bingham Manufacturing Company of 
the Philippines makes a number of shotguns. Its 
]2-gauge Model 30R riot gun was imported into 
the United States during the early 1970s. The 
shotguns are well made but do not have extended 
magazines. This, coupled with the scarcity of spare 
parts. makes the 30R a less than ideal choice for 
a combat shotgun. 


TP-SO 


This Italian-made 12 gauge was imported into the 


United States for a time by Sile Distributors but is 
no longer offered by them. The weapon had an 
extended magazine and a tubular stock with a 
rather uncomfortable pistol grip. All in all, this 
one is probably best avoided since repair parts are 
not that easy to come by. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 97 


When first sold to Winchester, the Model 97 was 
one of the few firearms Browning designed and 
sold which had to be reworked extensively before 
it worked satisfactorily. Although not nearly as 
good as some of the more modern combat shot- 
guns, the Model 97 was certainly good for its time 
and can still hold its own with many shotguns. 
Nearly a million of the Model 97s were made by 
the time production ceased in 1957. The compli- 
cated mechanism and milled receiver would make 
producing a modern version of the shotgun too 
expensive to be practical. 

The 97 takes a lot of effort to cycle its action, 
making it less than ideal for combat. Some shoot- 
ers may like the external hammer, but the gun has 
a tendency in dirty environments to collect mud or 
vegetation in front of the hammer when it is back, 
causing malfunctions. Additionally, the ejector has 
a tendency to break. 

The 97 is suited for historic displays or hunting 
rather than combat use. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 12 


The Model 12 was introduced in 1912 and was 
designed by Thomas C. Johnson. The 1200 is con- 
sidered by many to be among the best slide 
actions. The shotgun was discontinued in 1965 
but the market for it seemed “hot enough that 
Winchester started making the guns again in 1972, 
then finally discontinued in 1980 when the manu- 
facturing costs made it too expensive to market. 
The shotguns were made in 12, 20, 28, and 16 
gauges. 

Unfortunately, the Model 12 is becoming some- 
what of a collector's item with even old, beat-up 
models fetching good prices. Therefore, unless the 
shotgun is available at a very good price, a combat 
shooter is probably better off with a different, 
less-expensive shotgun. 


WINCHESTER 1200/1300 


In 1964, Winchester discontinued its Model 12 and 
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started making an “improved version”’ of the shot- 
gun. The principal differences were in the locking 
system of the new 1200, which used a rotary 
bolt to lock into the barrel, making it possible to 
use an alloy receiver rather than a steel one and to 
use plastics in the trigger group. This made it pos- 
sible for the shotgun to be sold at considerably less 
than competitors’ shotguns and the 1200 enjoyed 
brisk sales. Soon, the guns were being purchased by 
budget-conscious government agencies and police 
departments with the 1200 even being issued to 
Army Military Police units. 

The 1200 has its cross-bolt safety located in the 
front of the trigger guard; many users find this 
position less convenient than a safety placed at 
the rear of the trigger guard (the front position can 
be replaced with a toggle-style safety like that of 
the M-14/Garand rifles with custom gunsmithing 
work). The action release button is located on the 
left rear of the trigger guard which seems a little 
awkward to some shooters until they get used to 
it. One real plus of the mechanism of the 1200 is 
that, should a shell pop past the lifter, the action 
won’t jam as in many other shotguns. Cycling the 
action over the out-of-place shell allows the 
weapon to continue to function rather than lock 
up. 

Shortly after Winchester’s multi-barreled Liber- 
ator shotgun project proved to be unmarketable, 
the company decided to follow up on the mili- 
tary and police interest in a semiauto or pump 
combat shotgun. With this in mind, Winchester 
began work to reconfigure its 1200, and its sister 
shotgun, the semiauto 1400, into combat weapons. 
(For more information on the 1400 and its var- 
iants, and the 1500 and Ranger models, see Chap- 
ter Seven.) By 1966, Winchester designers had 
converted a 1200 to accept a detachable box maga- 


zine by adding a small sleeve to the lower side of 
the trigger group so that the loading port became 
the magazine well. At the rear of the well, a maga- 
zine release was added, the ejection port was 
enlarged slightly to aid in ejection of spent cases, 
and the push-through safety at the front of the fin- 
ger guard was converted into a Garand-style toggle 
safety. A modified M-14 magazine was originally 
used to feed shells into the shotgun but proved 
to be unreliable for such use. A new, curved maga- 
zine was fabricated that worked reliably. 

Unfortunately, once the box magazine system 
was perfected, work on the 1200 was abandoned 
and combat research concentrated on creating a 
semiauto combat shotgun. Insurmountable prob- 
lems were encountered with the work on the com- 
bat semiauto and it was finally abandoned along 
with the idea of a detachable box magazine since 
long-term shooting with heavy loads created break- 
age along the walls of the aluminum receiver. 

When U.S. Repeating Arms purchased Win- 
chester, a move was made to create combat ver- 
sions of the 1200 in an effort to increase sales to 
the military, police, and the new survivalist move- 
ment that seemed to be growing by leaps and 
bounds during this time. In an attempt to cut into 
this market, three new versions of the 1200 were 
created: the Stainless Police, Stainless Marine, and 
the Defender. 

The Stainless models had stainless-steel barrels 
and were chromed over the barrel and receiver with 
the Marine having a shiny finish and the Police 
model, a satin finish. The Defender was blued and 
held one more shell in its magazine than did the 
other two combat models. Except for the finish 
and the use of rifle sights or a bead sight, the 12- 
gauge models were basically identical with a seven- 
round magazine and an 18-inch barrel (later a four- 


The Winchester Stainless Police was built around the basic Model 1200. The shotgun has a stainless-steel barrel and is 
chromed over the barrel and receiver with a satin finish. The 12-gauge gun had a seven-round magazine and an 18-inch barrel. 
The recoil pad was a standard feature on the gun. (Photo courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms Company ) 
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Winchester’s Defender is blued and holds eight shells. This 12-gauge model was basically identical to the Stainless Marine and 
Stainless Police except for the finish and an extra round in the magazine. Later a four-round magazine version was also 


offered. (Photo courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms Company ) 


Although the triple-chrome finish on the Winchester Stainless Marine made it impervious to rust and corrosion, it was too 
shiny for many combat purposes. It was built around the basic Model 1200 12-gauge gun and had a seven-round magazine and 
an 18-inch barrel. The recoil pad and satin-finished wood were standard features. (Photo courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms 


Company) 


round magazine version was also offered). Because 
of the light weight of the shotgun, a one-inch 
recoil pad was also a standard feature. The fore 
grips on all versions of the 1200 taper toward the 
muzzle, along with an inverted V at the rear of the 
receiver where it joins the stock. These two “‘trade- 
marks” make the shotgun readily distinguishable 
from most others. 


Later, a stockless pistol grip was offered as an 
alternative to the standard stock for these versions 
of the weapon; use of the pistol grip reduced the 
potential firing accuracy of the shotgun consider- 
ably but decreased the length by ten inches. The 
Defender was also offered in a 20-gauge version. 
All models and versions were able to accept a 
three-inch magnum shell in addition to standard 
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After the introduction of Winchester’s Defender based on the 1200 action, a stockless pistol-grip version was also offered. 
Like the standard Defender, it was blued and held eight shells in its magazine. While the grip reduces long-range accuracy, it 
cut the overall length of the weapon by ten inches. (Photo courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms Company) 


Slide-Action Shotguns 3&9 


In the late 1970s, Winchester made a few minor changes in the Model 1200 and renamed it the Model 1300. The Ranger, a 
plain-jane version of the 1300, was later offered. Shown here, the Ranger is nearly identical to the Defender/Stainless guns, 
but lacks the extended magazine of the other shotguns. (Photo courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms Company) 


length ammunition. 

In the late 1970s, Winchester made a few minor 
changes to the 1200 and redesignated it as the 
model 1300. A plain-Jane version of the 1300 was 
later also offered, it was known as the Ranger and 
was nearly identical to the Defender/Stainless 
guns, but lacked the extended magazine. 

In 1986, the Defender, Marine, and Police shot- 
guns were dropped from the Winchester lineup 
with the 1300 and Ranger—with standard hunting 
size magazines—being the only slide-action shot- 
guns offered. 

The 1200/1300/Ranger shotgun has a recoil- 
assisted unlocking of its double-bar pump action. 
This means that the pump grip tends to jump back 
when the weapon is fired. While this makes cycling 
the action very quick (with practice), some shoot- 
ers find it a little disconcerting at first. 

Takedown for cleaning is simple: unscrew the 


magazine cap and pull the barrel forward and off. 
The trigger group can be removed by punching 
out the drift pin. 


Defender Specifications 


Overalbiogath. ... isaac cee ees ee 38.63 in 
phe cll 11s) i nr ana 18 in 
Went (12 gauge) ........5.295 eel., “Getarlos: 
Weight (20.gamge) ........:c0058s--- 5.5 lbs. 
Magazine capacity (2 3/4 in. shell) . 8 rounds 
Magazine capacity (3-in.) ............ 7 rounds 


Stainless Marine/Stainless Police Specifications 


Overallulagitttin. .. ...< 6.3. Seieeee ee 38.63 in. 
Barret... . 4 csp a ees eee 18 in. 
WEIGH E  o..s 5s wicce « 4 see 7 Ibs. 
Magazine capacity (2 3/4 in. shell) . 7 rounds 
Magazine capacity (3 1), «eee ee 6 rounds 


Chapter 7 


Semiautomatic 


Shotguns 


Common usage and manufacturers’ sales literature 
have corrupted the two proper descriptions, 
autoloading and semiautomatic, into one improper 
term: automatic shotguns. The fact is, most 
shotguns cannot fire in the automatic mode (where 
one pull of the trigger produces more than one 
shot). If and when military shotguns start to be 
made in automatic, selective fire models, there will 
probably be even greater confusion as to what an 
automatic shotgun is. Perhaps it will get sorted out 
at that point. In an effort to avoid confusion, the 
term semiautomatic is used in this book unless the 
shotgun is actually a selective-fire weapon. But 
bear in mind the fact that most company literature 
as well as nearly all hunters may use the term auto- 
matic when semiautomatic would be more accu- 
rate. 

There are three basic types of action used with 
semiautomatic shotguns. The blow-back action is 
occasionally encountered. It requires a large recoil 
spring and long recoil-spring tube as well as a mas- 
sive bolt. The recoil-operated system, first intro- 
duced by Browning, has also remained popular 
despite its excessive recoil. Currently the most 
popular semiauto action is the gas-operated sys- 
tem where gas is bled from the barrel to power a 
piston which cycles the action; the gas action 
allows for a lightweight weapon with a spread-out 
recoil, which is more comfortable than others for 
most shooters. The downside to the gas action is 
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that there is a slight tendency for it to become 
fouled from unburned powder and the mecha- 
nism is a bit more complicated than the other two 
systems. 

Because of the fact that many shotguns designed 
for sport use have limited-capacity magazines and 
recoil springs placed in the stocks, two of the 
favorite modifications of combat shotguns—the 
extended magazine and folding stock—are not 
easily incorporated onto many semiautos. If either 
of these modifications is needed by the combat 
shotgunner, he will have to be sure the semiauto 
firearm he is interested in can actually be modi- 
fied to use one or both of these accessories. Since 
most sporting semiauto shotguns come with maga- 
zines suited for holding only three or four shells, 
the Choate magazine extension has become pop- 
ular. Among the shotguns for which Choate makes 
12-gauge extensions are the Browning A-5 (and 
many of its variants), the High Standard 10A and 
10B, and the Remington 1100. Extensions are 
available for 18-inch barrels (seven-round total 
capacity), 20-inch (eight-round), 22-inch (nine- 
round), and 26-inch (ten round). Choate has also 
added a 20-gauge extension for the 1100 to its line 
(it is hoped with 20-gauge tubes soon to come for 
other models of guns). The Choate magazine 
extension kits cost $22 (except for the longest 
which costs $32) and come with the longer maga- 
zine spring needed for them. Also useful with the 
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extended magazine is the Choate Shell Follower 
which keeps the spring from kinking up if the user 
tries to insert an extra shell into the magazine. 
Cost is only about $3, making it an excellent buy. 

Extended tubular magazines are easily bent if 
a brace isn’t placed between the barrel and exten- 
sion tube. Choate carries the Sling Swivel Base 
Clamp Kit which accomplishes this task with two 
metal brackets connected by a screw/sling swivel. 
Even if you don’t need a swivel, this bracket is 
essential to prevent damaging the magazine tube 
when moving about in combat. 

Even with an extended, tubular magazine, 
many shotgunners find themselves wishing they 
had an even larger magazine capacity or could 
reload the magazine more quickly. A number of 
civilian and military researchers have tried to create 
a speed loader for tubular magazines. These con- 
traptions usually consist of a tube containing shells 
which can either be quickly loaded into the maga- 
zine or which are actually spring-loaded magazines 
in themselves which replace the empty tubular 
magazine on specially modified shotguns. These 
containers of spare ammunition could be carried 
by the shotgunner in a quiver-like combat pouch. 
A number of such carriers have appeared from time 
to time on the commercial marketplace but the 
demand is so small that companies seem to quickly 
discontinue making them. 

Because of the limited range of the shotgun, a 
scope giving magnification is not normally needed. 
Some types of scopes do make it possible for some 
shooters to more quickly acquire their targets, 
however. Among the best of these are the newer 
dot scopes which create an apparent spot of light 
on the target. At the top of the list of the dot 
scopes are the Armson O.E.G. and the 2000 S 
Aimpoint (which fits in standard one-inch scope 
rings). A number of other companies also offer 
scopes which are nearly as good as these two, 
including Singlepoint, Daisy, Tasco, Bushnell, and 
Colt 

The Armson O.E.G. is hard to get the hang of 
using, but runs off of available light so that the 
worry of having to replace batteries is done away 
with. Unfortunately, the Armson O.E.G. requires 
that both eyes track together for perfect binocular 
vision if the scope is to work with any accuracy. 
For most people, this is no problem, but for those 
with vision deficiencies in one eye or the other, it 
can mean that the point of aim wanders or is not 
on target. Also, those used to using a scope have a 


tendency to close the off eye, causing the target 
to vanish and only the dot (in front of the domi- 
nant eye) to remain! 

The Aimpoint 2000 is easier to use from the 
first since it allows both eyes to see the target and 
can be used with only one eye if necessary. Being 
electronic, the Aimpoint dot can also be adjusted 
in intensity to give the brilliance of dot desired. 
While batteries do have to be changed, they last for 
hundreds of hours when in use at lower intensities. 
Sub-freezing temperatures can cause some bat- 
teries to fail or lose power; therefore, care must 
be taken when using the Aimpoint scopes in 
extremely cold weather. 

Also of interest is a new, experimental sight 
which uses two small light-emitting diodes pow- 
ered by a small battery. Called the Fire Fly, the 
sight is being developed by Minnesota Deputy 
Sheriff Julio A. Santiago—a long-time firearms 
trainer. The Fire Fly is designed principally for use 
on revolvers but can also be mounted on the for- 
ward end of a shotgun barrel. The front and rear 
diodes of the Fire Fly point back toward the 
shooter and are invisible from the muzzle side of 
the gun. By aligning the dots of light like a sight, 
the shooter can aim his shotgun even under the 
worst light conditions imaginable. The sight is 
slated to go into production in the summer of 
1987 and will probably be marketed by Santiago. 

Best buy of the dot scopes has to be the Daisy 
Air Rifles Point Sight 800. The Point Sight 800 
uses available light and the sight costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $15 (rather than $100 plus like the 
Armson O.E.G. and the Aimpoint 2000). While the 
Daisy scope is made for .22s and air rifles (and 
therefore would need a special adapter for use with 
the one-inch scope bases made for shotgun use), 
the tough little scope can be used with most shot- 
guns and is especially ideal as a training aid for 
developing quick kill skills. (The Daisy scope works 
so well and costs so little that one manufacturer 
is actually working on a shotgun scope mount 
for a special plastic shotgun stock the manufac- 
turer is developing.) While the Daisy scope is open 
and therefore not ideal for some combat condi- 
tions where dirt or mud may be a factor and 
sometimes doesn’t give a distinct aiming point in 
low light, it certainly is a very good buy for train- 
ing purposes. 

In addition to the scope bases that Aimpoint 
and Armson offer for shotgun use, B-Square also 
offers excellent scope mounts that can be placed 
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B-Square also offers excellent scope mounts that can be 
placed on a number of shotguns without any gunsmithing 
work or alteration of the firearm. Currently , B-square offers 
scope mounts which will accept the standard dovetail, 
Weaver-type, one-inch ring optical rifle scopes or the 2000 
Aimpoint scope (shown). (Photo courtesy B-Square) 


on a number of shotguns without any gunsmithing 
work or alteration of the firearm. Currently, 
B-Square offers scope mounts which will accept 
the standard dovetail, Weaver-type one-inch ring 
optical rifle scopes, or the Aimpoint 2000 scope. 
Among the shotgun mounts available are those for 
the Ithaca Mag 10, Mossberg 712 (and 500), Moss- 
berg/S&W 1000 (and 3000), Browning A-5, Rem- 
ington 1100 (and 870), and Winchester Ranger 
1200/1300, among others. 

Some night-vision devices and laser systems are 
also available for shotguns. Given the limited range 
of the shotgun, coupled with the current high costs 
of such equipment, purchase of night-vision 
equipment would be a dubious investment for all 
but very special purposes. Laser equipment might 
be of worth in urban combat situations where 
there is little smoke, fog, or dust in the air. 

Currently, several companies are working on 
low-cost laser-sighting equipment. At the time of 
this writing, Lasersight, Inc., is offering an eight- 
ounce LS45 model costing $400. In use, the laser 
is zeroed so that the shotgun shoots at the center 
of the point of light; the user simply places the red 
dot on the target and fires. This makes firing from 
the hip as accurate as firing from the shoulder, and 
sighting and shooting are considerably faster. The 
only times lasers are not ideal are when it is in- 
tensely dark (when all the shooter can see is a dot 
and the target is indistinguishable) or when a lot of 
smoke, dust, or fog in the air makes the laser 
beam become visible so that a foe can quickly see 
where the beam’s source is and concentrate fire at 


that point. 

Gadgets may or may not help improve the fight- 
ing potential of a shotgunner. The more modifi- 
cations and gear, the greater the possibility of 
failure, and the more expense and upkeep needed 
to keep the weapon functioning. Therefore, a lot 
of thought should go into whether or not a modi- 
fication or addition to a shotgun will really 
improve the combat capabilities of a weapon. 
Developing shooting skills is more important than 
piling gadgets onto a shotgun. 

Many manufacturers offer plastic stocks and 
fore grips for shotguns. These make a lot of sense 
on a combat shotgun since they greatly improve 
its ability to function in wet/humid conditions. 
Their dull finish also reduces the chances of alert- 
ing an enemy to the user’s presence due to re- 
flected light. Plastic is generally tougher than 
the wooden furniture that comes with the shotgun 
and is a good investment. Probably the best-known 
company making such quality stocks is Choate. 

At the time of this writing, the Browning A-S, 
Franchi SPAS-12, Remington 1100, and Benelli 
Super 90 shotguns seem to be the main, readily 
available shotguns which can be used as semiauto 
combat shotguns (with the Franchi LAW-12, 
Remington 11-48, and Bernardelli B-4 shotguns 
slated to become available shortly). This may 
change in the near future, however, if the market 
for combat shotguns opens up in the military, 
police, or citizen areas again in the same manner 
that it did in the mid-1960s and (with the survival 
movement) at the last of the 1970s. 

It is also probable that if the U.S. military 
accepts one of the CAW candidates for general 
issue, a civilian model will be offered for police 
and public use. If this should happen, this will 
likely become the combat shotgun and the weapon 
may even edge most other contenders out of the 
market. 


AAI CAW 


AAI Corporation is developing a CAW candidate 
in a program sponsored by the JSSAP. The out- 
come of the tests and development will be a CAW 
for possible use by the U.S. military. (The AAI 
Corporation calls its weapon both a CAW—Close 
Assault Weapon—and a CAWS—Close Assault 
Weapon System. This implies that other similar 
guns might be—or perhaps are being—developed 
along with the main model.) 
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The current prototypes of the AAI Corpora- 
tion CAW use a full-length rifle-style design rather 
than the bullpup system which has come into 
vogue lately. AAI’s design has done away with the 
need for left-handed models (or right-handed-only 
shooting) and also improves the safety of the 
weapon somewhat by moving the receiver and 
barrel away from the shooter’s face. The trigger 
pull on the weapon can also be much finer since 
the linkage necessary to connect the trigger to the 
receiver isn’t needed as it is with a bullpup design. 

The AAI CAW is a 12-gauge version of the AAI 
20mm TRICAP (Triple Capacity) gun. The TRI- 
CAP program was sponsored by the U.S. govern- 
ment’s Advanced Research Agency and included 
the development and testing of ammunition and a 
weapon capable of firing armor-piercing, anti- 
personnel, and high-explosive rounds. The AAI 
CAW works on a recoil-operated system which 
simplifies its action and reduces the number of 
parts it has. Current AAI CAW prototypes use an 
optical sight (augmented by low-mounted open 
sights) and the prototype appears to have scope 
blocks on the upper receiver capable of being used 
for standard rifle scopes or night-vision equipment. 

The weapon’s detachable box magazine is 
released by a lever at the rear of the magazine well 
and the safety is located inside the trigger guard 
(and is operated in a manner similar to that of an 
M203 grenade launcher). The positions of the 
safety and magazine release are ideal for both left- 
and right-handed use. The charging handle is 
located on the right of the upper receiver, over the 


front of the magazine well. The stock and pistol 
grip on the prototype are identical to those of the 
AR-15. Much of the AAI CAW also appears to bor- 
row from the company’s SPIW project (both of 
these would be selling points to the military, which 
has already invested in the AR-15/M16 rifle 
configuration. The weapon’s stock can be removed 
to make a “paratrooper version.’’ Whether such 
use would be practical in combat situations re- 
mains to be seen, but it would seem that a folding 
stock might easily be developed for the weapon. 

The straight-line stock design aids in controlling 
the weapon and minimizes muzzle climb during 
recoil. According to AAI, this straight-line stock, 
coupled with the blunderbuss-looking muzzle 
brake/flash hider, makes the recoil similar to that 
of the AR-15 rifle. (The effective muzzle brake on 
the prototype precludes the use of a bayonet on 
the barrel; it will be interesting to see if the U.S. 
military will finally drop the use of the bayonet on 
its firearms should it adopt the AAI CAW.) In addi- 
tion to a semiauto mode, moving a selector over to 
the front of the trigger on the side of the receiver 
allows firing in the automatic mode. The weapon 
cycles at 450 rpm when set on auto fire. 

AAI has also developed a special 12-gauge flech- 
ette shell for its shotgun which cannot be fired 
from a sporting shotgun (the CAW itself will 
accept standard 12-gauge ammunition with a 
special adapter, however). Each round of the 
ammunition has a load of eight flechettes; each 
flechette has a plastic drag cone to stabilize it in 
flight. The spread of the projectiles at 50 meters is 


The AAI Corporation’s CAW candidate may one day be used by the U'S. military. This prototype uses a full-length rifle-style 
design. The safety is located on the inside of the trigger guard, while the semi/auto selector is on the side of the weapon above 
and forward of the trigger. This CAW is a 12-gauge version of AAI’s 20mm TRICAP (TRIple CAPacity) gun. (Photo courtesy 


of AAI Corp.) 
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only three feet, while, at the extreme range of 150 
meters, at least three flechettes will score disabling 
hits on a man-size target. Penetration at 150 meters 
is three inches into pine boards or one-eighth inch 
into steel sheeting. At the time of this writing, 
AAI is also working on other types of ammunition 
for its CAW. Included will be HE (High Explosive), 
armor-piercing, and tear-gas rounds. 

The AAI CAW looks very promising. It is hoped 
that the weapon will go into production to give 
those needing a combat shotgun the ability to pur- 
chase a weapon which was designed exclusively for 
fighting, rather than sporting, purposes. 


Specifications 
Overaiifiensth .....cccdesececcs 38.75 inches 
aPreieHeth ow wk ace ees ns 18 in. 
2S” ee ne ee 9 Ibs. 
uagazine capacity ................ 12 rounds 


ATCHISSON ASSAULT 12 


Probably no combat shotgun has been more 
heralded without ever going beyond the proto- 
type stage than the Atchisson Assault 12. The 
selective-fire shotgun is the brainchild of Maxwell 
G. Atchisson. The original prototype weapon 
was cobbled up from the stock and pistol grip of 
a Thompson submachine gun, used part of a 
Browning Automatic Rifle trigger assembly, and 
had an AR-15 fore grip (and later an AR-15 stock 
as well); screws, steel stampings, and tubing further 
gave it a Frankenstein like appearance. 


Despite the weapon’s strange looks, those who 
fired the weapon found that it worked very well. 
The shotgun had its barrel screwed into a long 
tubular receiver which contained the bolt and a 
long recoil spring. An ejection port and magazine 
well were cut into the receiver tube, a slot was 
milled for the charging handle, and a trigger- 
housing/pistol-grip assembly was welded to the 
bottom of the receiver tube. Rudimentary sights, 
sling swivels, etc., completed the shotgun. 

The bolt operated on the blowback principle, 
using advanced primer ignition and firing from an 
open bolt (which greatly simplified operation 
though it did create the need for a heavier-than- 
normal bolt). Cyclic rate for the prototype was 
around 300 rpm thanks to its long recoil assembly 
(production guns were to have a cyclic rate of 
around 250). 

Atchisson apparently started work on the shot- 
gun in 1972 and had an operational prototype 
within six months. In order to increase firepower, 
a 20-round drum was created to augment the stan- 
dard five-round magazine. The new weapon gained 
a lot of publicity in action/adventure magazines of 
the time and became known as the AA-12 (Atchis- 
son Assault 12 gauge). The structure of the AA-12 
made the possibility of manufacturing it quite 
practical at a competitive price, guaranteed that 
such a shotgun would be easy to maintain, and—on 
paper at least—seemed to create a weapon which 
would function better in adverse environments 
than many other sporters-turned-combat shotguns. 

In 1980, Sceptre, Inc., was formed to market 
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The AA-12 shotgun was the brainchild of Maxwell G. Atchisson. The prototype of this weapon was cobbled up from the 
stock and pistol grip of a Thompson submachine gun, used part of a Browning Automatic rifle trigger assembly, and had an 
AR-15 fore grip (and later an AR-15 stock as well); screws, steel stampings, and tubing added to its F rankensteinlike appear- 
ance, Those who fired the weapon found that it worked very well, despite the way it looked. 
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the AA-12 and other guns and inventions which 
Atchisson was to develop for the company. At this 
time plans were made to produce a semiauto ver- 
sion of the AA-12 and, in order to get extra 
money to tool up for producing the shotgun, the 
company sold advanced deposit contracts which 
would guarantee that those who paid a $100 
deposit would be first to have a chance to purchase 
the AA-12s when they became available. (This was 
in the early 1980s when the survival movement 
was in full swing and crime and inflation rates 
were going up alarmingly. Demand for all types of 
self-defense weapons was at a peak and undoubt- 
edly the company picked up a lot of revenue while 
gaining some idea of the size of the market they 
were tapping into.) 

The production design for the AA-12 was very 
innovative and, had it ever actually been produced, 
would certainly have been a first in small arms 
development. The design called for a weapon 
formed of two injection moldings with each half 
of the plastic ‘‘clam shell’? to form the stock, pis- 
tol grip, receiver cover, and fore grip. Inside this 
assembly, a steel insert was to form the receiver to 
hold the trigger assembly, and the recoil spring 
tube, bolt, and barrel would ride in the steel re- 
ceiver stamping and plastic moldings. The whole 
assembly made a very sleek-looking weapon that 
resembled an AR-15 rifle. 

In order to increase the range of the AA-12, 
Sceptre also started work on new types of ammu- 
nition which were basically super-magnum loads. 
The long recoil spring of the AA-12 would have 
helped to keep the recoil of such ammunition 
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from being excessive. Since a shell did not have to 
propel the AA-12’s bolt backward over the full 
length of the extra-long recoil tube to cycle the 
weapon (the action being blowback in both the 
semiauto and selective-fire versions), the AA-12 
would have operated with a wide range of shells, 
from light field loads through magnum shells. 

Sceptre sent out progress reports from time to 
time to tell prospective dealers, customers, and 
advance depositors of the successes being made 
on developing the AA-12. As time went by, the 
production date kept being put back. (The exact 
causes for the delays are unknown by those outside 
Sceptre, but it appears that Atchisson kept chang- 
ing the design of his shotgun in order to make it 
better; an admirable goal which also caused those 
waiting for the shotgun to wait, and wait, then 
wait some more.) 

According to Sceptre’s June 1, 1981, Progress 
Report, the final prototype of the AA-12 was 
completed in May of that year and worked well— 
but not perfectly. Therefore, according to the 
brochure, some changes were to be made. And 
there was a problem of weight of the gun: 12 
pounds. Work would have to be done to shear off 
at least a pound or two, according to Sceptre. 
Also mentioned in the progress report was a movie- 
maker who would make a film in which the AA-12 
would play a central role. Apparently the movie 
never came to pass or was never released.) A num- 
ber of accessories were also being created to go 
with the AA-12 when it finally became available. 
These included cleaning kits, cases, bayonet lugs, 
a bayonet, choke assemblies, a luminous night 


The production design for the AA-12 was made of two injection moldings. The two halves of this plastic “clam shell” formed 
the stock, pistol grip, receiver cover, and fore grip. Inside, the trigger assembly was held by a steel receiver. The recoil spring 
tube, bolt, and barrel rode in the steel receiver stamping and plastic moldings. The sleek-looking weapon somewhat resem- 
bled an AR-1S rifle. 
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sight, flash suppressor, 
bracket, and dust cover. 

But by 1982, Sceptre was in trouble. Those who 
had paid advances on their shotguns were hearing 
rumors that guns were actually in production and 
being sold overseas and that a commemorative 
model was going to be sold first before advance 
depositors got a chance to have their AA-12s. 
Adding to the confusion was a spate of ads pur- 
porting to be selling a special AA-12 (apparently a 
bogus, fly-by-night company). Those who had 
made advance deposits were beginning to think 
they’d been taken for a ride. 

Another progress report in 1982 did little to 
help things. The brochure told of Sceptre’s new 
.22 survival rifle which was in production and 
would be “rolling off Sceptre’s assembly line very 
soon,” When the rifle didn’t appear, some poten- 
tial buyers of the AA-12 and depositors really got 
the feeling that something was wrong. 

Finally, in 1986, it was announced that the AA- 
12 would not be produced by Sceptre. Apparently, 
Atchisson had left the company and—after costly 
legal battles by both sides—taken the rights to the 
AA-12 with him. Sceptre planned to fill the ad- 
vanced orders for the AA-12 with the new Daewoo 
USAS-12 shotgun. 

It appears doubtful that the AA-12 will be made 
in the near future since much of the market for it 
seems to have dried up, and most investors would 
be wary of trying to work with Atchisson after his 
track record with Sceptre. It is unfortunate that 
the AA-12 never went into production. Its design 
is certainly well thought out and—probably—now 
debugged. 


automobile mounting 


Specifications 
Overallemoth 6.52. s ccc ee eee eeu eees 38 in. 
BameCIIGMCIA® ©. .6.4 vents wees eee anes 18 in. 
ANE i. bak ow Sek Siw Bee ooetee 10 lbs 
ereimine Capacity ......6.s2 00s 7, 20 rounds 


BENELLI MODELS 121/201 


Benelli Armi, s.p.a., Urbino, Italy, developed the 
121 (in 12 gauge) and 201 (in 20 gauge) series of 
shotguns which were imported for some time into 
the United States by Heckler & Koch. The shotgun 
has proven very popular for combat use and is in 
the armories of a number of police and military 
units, including the British Special Air Service 
(SAS). 


The Benelli shotgun series is often advertised 
as “third generation”’ shotguns, mainly because of 
its unique semiauto action. The Benelli 121/201 
series uses a bar-like part that stays locked during 
the first of the gun’s recoil and then is unlocked 
by the action of the bolt head. This makes the 
weapon cycle very quickly while the recoil is less 
than that of the Browning action—though still a 
bit brutal compared to a gas-operated shotgun. 
The Benelli shotguns cycle so fast, shooting expert 
John Satterwhite can empty a stock 121 with ex- 
tended magazine—for a total of eight shots—before 
the first empty shell hits the ground! 

The lack of a gas system makes it possible for 
the 121/201 shotguns to have an extended maga- 
zine without any engineering problems; standard 
sporters could easily be modified to accept an 
extended magazine. Benelli also created a combat 
version with an extended magazine, the 121-M1. 
(Also marketed by Heckler and Koch for a time 
were the light 5.63-pound SL 201 20-gauge shot- 
gun and a special photo-etched SL 123 series, as 
well as several 121 sporter models without ex- 
tended magazines.) 

The 121-M1 is ideal for combat use. It has an 
oiled walnut stock and fore grip that are almost 
black and all the metal parts of the weapon are 
parkerized. A large cross-bolt safety is located 
behind the trigger and the extended magazine and 
its barrel brace are standard features. The cylinder- 
bore barrel has rifle sights with a white insert on 
the front sight and an adjustable rear sight. Early 
121-M1 shotguns are unable to cycle shells from 
the magazine without firing the weapon; later 
models are modified so that the automatic shut- 
off is defeated by a screw-on button over the bolt- 
release button. This modification allows shells to 
be manually cycled from the magazine into the 
chamber. 

The recoil system of the Benelli shotguns allows 
them to be made with a minimum of parts and 
operate without normal problems of fouling which 
are encountered with gas actions. The recoil sys- 
tem also creates a shotgun that will operate with 
anything from a magnum load to a field load. 
(For best results, however, H&K recommends 
that at least a 3 1/4 dram-equivalent load be used 
in the shotgun.) 

The upper/lower receiver arrangement makes it 
simple to take the shotgun apart for cleaning. First, 
the magazine tube is unscrewed and the barrel/ 
magazine bracket removed, then the barrel/upper 
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receiver, bolt, and fore-end can be slid off the front 
of the shotgun. The bolt can then be removed from 
the upper receiver by pulling the firing-pin retainer 
to the right and removing the charging lever. The 
trigger group is accessible through the top of the 
lower receiver; the assembly can also be removed 
by tapping out the drift pin at the rear of the 
receiver. All in all, the 121 is easy to maintain and 
clean. 

While the recoil spring in the stock of the 121 
makes it impossible to mount a folding stock on 
it without extensively reworking the action, such 
stocks are seldom needed in the majority of actual 
combat situations. Choate Machine and Tool 
makes a black pistol-grip stock and matching fore 
grip for the 121. These are made of tough Zytel® 
and plastic, which is a bit more impervious to 
environmental conditions than the factory wooden 
stocks are. These are available from Choate for 
about $45 for the stock and $10 for the fore grip. 

Because of the rugged, dependable design of the 
121-M1, the shotgun makes an excellent choice as 
a close-range combat weapon, especially since it 
comes ready-to-use for combat without the need 
for the purchase of a number of other accessories. 


Specifications 
LOnsi2) |eiol41d 0 39.75 in 
meee MPN 2. eee ees se ee eee ee ees 205n. 
WO S000 oe) rs 7.19 Ibs. 
PIA AME CAPACILY 2... via esc ees oe 7 rounds 


BENELLI SUPER-90 


The Super-90 is similar to the Benelli 121 series 
but uses a single receiver (rather than two halves) 
and has a rotary bolt locking system that is cycled 
by the recoil of the weapon. In the mid-1980s, 
H&K started importing the Benelli Super-90 to 
the United States as a replacement for its 121 
series. Like the 121 series, the Super-90 is very 


reliable (with the magnum loads it was designed 
for) and cycles quite quickly. 

A bolt-release button is located at the front right 
side of the receiver, and a magazine-release button 
(which allows a shell to be fed from the magazine 
onto the shell carrier—a great aid when loading the 
gun) is located on the front right side of the trigger 
guard. A cross-bolt safety is at the rear of the trig- 
ger guard. 

The shell lifter is slotted so that a shell can be 
pushed about if it should somehow get jammed 
halfway out of the magazine tube (while chances 
of this happening in this gun are small when suit- 
able ammunition is used, it is a nice touch). The 
shell lifter itself is positioned so that if a shell 
isn’t inserted all the way into the magazine tube 
during loading, the lifter holds it in place rather 
than letting it pop out or into the action. 

If a shell does get caught between the bolt car- 
rier and lifter, the Benelli Super-90 has been engi- 
neered so that the gun will function without a 
hitch and chamber the round. (This also makes it 
possible to place an extra shell over the lifter so 
that the total capacity.of the shotgun is increased 
by the extra shell. With a shell in the chamber and 
one over the lifter, the user could have a total of 
nine shots when using 2 3/4-inch magnum shells 
before it would be necessary to reload.) 

Takedown is simple. Loosen and remove the 
brace on the magazine tube, unscrew the fore-grip 
retainer (on the magazine tube), and take off the 
barrel and fore grip. Ease the bolt forward and pull 
out the charging handle so that the bolt can be 
removed from the front of the receiver. Further 
disassembly is not hard to carry out but this is 
generally all that is needed. The trigger group can 
also be removed by pushing out the drift pin. 

The Super-90 comes with tough, black poly- 
mer fore grip and stock (with a black recoil pad); 
a sling loop is located on the base of the stock and 
a sling loop is also located on each side of the 


The Benelli Super-90 (shown) is similar to the Benelli 121 series, but uses a single receiver (rather than two halves) and has 
a rotary bolt-locking system that is cycled by the recoil of the weapon. In the mid 1980s, H&K started exporting the Benelli 
Super-90 to the United States as a replacement for the 121 series. The shotgun comes with a black recoil pad, extended maga- 
zine, and plastic stock and fore grip, making it ready for combat use out of the box. (Photo courtesy of Heckler & Koch) 
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The Benelli Super-90 with optional SWAT stock. The pistol grip has a rubber-coated grip which—coupled with the gun’s 
black recoil pad—does a lot to reduce felt recoil. The nonreflecting black finish is ideal on this type of firearm. The Super-90 
is chambered to take three-inch magnum 1 2-gauge shells. (Photo courtesy Heckler & Koch) 


stock. An optional SWAT stock is available with a 
special rubber-coated pistol grip and black recoil 
pad. Finish on the Super-90 is a dull, non-reflecting 
black, ideal on this type of firearm. 

The Super-90 is chambered to take 3-inch mag- 
num 12-gauge shells, but most 2 3/4-inch magnum 
shells will also function in the gun to give the 
magazine a seven-round capacity. Field loads may 
not cycle the weapon (depending on the load), so 
great care must be taken to test out lighter loads 
before depending on them for combat use. Because 
the action is not gas operated, recoil with the 
heavy loads recommended for the shotgun may be 
a little harsh for small shooters; the trade-off is a 
lightweight shotgun with a lot of combat potential 
since both 3- and 2 3/4-inch shells can be used in 
it. Most combat users will prefer the extra recoil 
for the many pluses offered by the Super-90. 

The standard barrel has a cylinder bore; low 
rifle-style sights are mounted on the barrel and the 
rear one is adjustable for windage. Longer hunting/ 
target barrels of 26, 28, and 30 inches are also 
available for the Super-90 with improved, modi- 
fied, and full chokes. Interestingly, H&K has 
chosen to modify the combat version of the shot- 
gun to sporter configurations by offering a maga- 
zine plug and optional barrels for the weapon. 
This is a welcome change from most companies 
which go from the opposite end to modify sporters 
for combat use. 

Like the 121, the recoil spring in the stock of 
the Super-90 makes it impossible to mount a fold- 
ing stock on it without extensively reworking the 
action. But, again, such stocks are seldom needed 
in actual combat situations. 

Because of the rugged, dependable design of the 
Super-90 and the fact that it comes with extended 
magazine, plastic stocks, and non-glare finish, the 
Benelli Super-90 makes an excellent choice as a 
close-range combat weapon. 


Specifications 
CN re s» 69 emia. 
Bamellewm@tile ..............¢. . E97 Sein, 
NM. core... ceenetets. ce tas | Pacemlage 
Magazine capacity (3-inch magnum) : .. 6 rounds 


BERETTA A303 


The Beretta A303 is an excellent shotgun with a 
simplified gas system that makes it function with 
a minimum of parts and a wide range of loads. 
Unfortunately, the tubular magazine is limited to 
two rounds. It would be possible, however, for a 
gunsmith to do a little custom work and replace 
the tube with a longer one, making it suitable for 
combat use. Takedown is quite simple and the 
chromed bore ideal for ease of maintenance. A 
22-inch slug barrel which would be ideal for com- 
bat use is available in both the 20- and 12-gauge 
versions of the A303. 


BERETTA M3P 


This is the newest Beretta shotgun and the weapon 
is aimed specifically at the military/police market. 
In addition to having a semiauto action, the 
weapon has a sliding fore grip which can be used to 
cycle shells should they be too light to operate the 
action or should the weapon be too dirty to func- 
tion properly (a small switch located under the 
fore-end selects semiauto/manual functions). The 
shotgun has a ventilated shroud over the top of 
its short barrel and a detachable five-round box 
magazine. 

Early models have a rather space-age-looking 
folding stock which, in its folded position over the 
receiver, gives the weapon an Ml6-style carrying 
handle. If this shotgun lives up to the quality 
found in most other Beretta products, it would be 
a good choice for a semiauto combat shotgun. 
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BERNARDELLI B4 MILITARY/ 
POLICE SHOTGUN 


Vincenzo Bernardelli s.p.a. is currently working on 
several prototype shotguns which should reach pro- 
duction in early 1987. The shotguns are slated to 
be imported and sold in the United States by 
Springfield Armory, Inc. 

The B4 will be the gas-operated version of the 
B4-8 slide action gun (for more information see 
the previous chapter). The shotgun will have a 
rotating bolt, a folding stock, detachable box 
magazine, and an AR-15-style sighting system/ 
scope mount/carrying handle. 

The basic layout and the detachable magazine of 
the Bernardelli shotgun promise to make it a very 
good choice for a combat weapon. 


BROWNING A-5 


It is nothing short of amazing that the first success- 
ful semiauto design, created almost a century ago, 
is still being widely used as a sporting gun as well 
as a combat weapon. John M. Browning’s A-5 
shotgun is tough and reliable, though certainly 
excessive in recoil when compared to gas actions. 
The gun is also not able to handle as wide a range 
of loads as some newer guns. Nevertheless, it holds 
its own with many newer shotguns and one could 
certainly do worse than have an A-5 or one of its 
variants for combat use. 

Before creating the A-5, Browning had devel- 
oped a number of other guns including gas- 
operated rifles and semiauto handguns. Interest- 
ingly, he chose to use the long recoil action rather 
than the more gentle gas operation to cycle his 
shotguns. (Because this action requires the shot- 
gun’s barrel to recoil back a short way with the 
bolt, care must be taken never to mount anything 


to the A-5 barrel, as this would inhibit the action 
of the gun.) 

During 1898, Browning worked on perfecting 
the prototype of his weapon. One year later, he 
had a reliable, fully functional weapon which he 
started showing to various manufacturers. After a 
failure to come to terms with Winchester, and the 
untimely death of the president of Remington an 
hour before their meeting, Browning took his 
design to Belgium’s Fabrique Nationale in 1902. 
A month after showing the company the shotgun, 
Browning had a contract in hand. Production of 
the new shotgun started in 1903. 

Almost from the first, Browning shotguns were 
employed for combat purposes as well as sporting. 
Browning even had a special combat model made 
to be sold in the United States (by Browning’s 
Browning Automatic Arms Company). This model 
was the Messenger Gun, a weapon designed for use 
by bank, security, or railway guards. (Company 
literature also suggested that the weapon would be 
ideal for use by businesses, home owners, and the 
police.) 

Because import duties made it hard for the 
manufactured guns to compete in the U.S. market, 
Browning renegotiated his contract with FN 
shortly after it started making the A-5. Browning 
then licensed the rights to Remington to manufac- 
ture the gun in the United States. From this 
time on until the 1970s, the shotgun was marketed 
principally as a sporting arm, though some work 
was done on producing both police and military 
prototype weapons, 

Strangely enough, both the police and military 
establishments were slow in adopting the new 
shotgun for combat use. Both groups preferred the 
conservative route of keeping what had worked 
in the past: the slow but reliable slide-action shot- 
gun. About the only exception to this was the pur- 


It is nothing short of amazing that the first successful semiauto design, created almost a century ago, is still widely used as a 
sporting gun as well as a combat weapon. John M. Browning’s A-5 shotgun is tough and reliable. Shown here is a new Brown- 
ing A-5 Buck Special. (Photo courtesy of Browning) 
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chase of small numbers of the Remington Riot 
Gun which was introduced in 1906. This version of 
the A-5 had a 20-inch barrel and was otherwise 
nearly identical to the sporter version of the shot- 
gun. While the Remington semiauto was purchased 
by a few law enforcement officers (who often 
added extension magazines to it), the shotgun did 
not prove to be favored in the law enforcement 
community in general. 

In 1911, Remington designated its version of the 
A-5 the Model 11. Work was done by Remington 
during World War I to produce a fighting version of 
its shotgun, but the recoiling barrel made it hard to 
create a suitable bayonet mount (a prime require- 
ment for a combat shotgun at the time). Finally, 
a complex barrel shroud was created which sported 
a side-mounted bayonet lug. The design was not 
perfected until the fall of 1918, so, with the war 
over, the Remington trenchgun never was manu- 
factured. 

Following World War I, however, the use of the 
“new” Brownings became common among crimi- 
nals. Law enforcement officials were practically 
forced to adopt the A-5 in order to keep up— 
if not with the Joneses, at least with the Dillingers. 

While criminals were satisfied with the standard 
Model 11 (though they often shortened both the 
barrel and stock), Remington tried to meet the 
new law enforcement market for semiauto shot- 
guns with its Model 11 Police Special (with a 12- 
gauge, 18.5-inch barrel), and the Model 11R 
Riot Gun (with a 20-inch barrel available in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges). Except for slight differences in 
finish and the stock, the two shotguns were nearly 
identical to sporter versions of the gun and lacked 
magazine extensions. 

With the outbreak of World War II, the United 
States was woefully short of weapons. Whenever 
possible, the most suitable weapons were given to 
those on the front lines while lesser equipment was 
used for training purposes. In addition to the use 
of shotguns and skeet shooting to introduce anti- 
aircraft gunners to the fine art of leading, Model 
11 shotguns were also modified to simulate the 
.50-caliber machine guns used in bomber gunners’ 
turrets. Equipped with spade grips and mounted 
in mock-up turrets built on trucks, these modified 
Model 11s trained many a gunner how to defend 
himself from German fighter planes. 

The U.S. military purchased all the available 
Model 11 shotguns that Remington could supply 
them with. In an effort to meet the military 


demand, Remington “militarized” many sporters 
by cutting down the shotguns’ barrels to 20 inches. 
Remington also started making a version of its 
Model 11R for the military; this had a phosphate 
finish and oiled furniture void of checkering or 
finger grooves. During the war, it is believed that 
somewhere around 60,000 Model Ils were pur- 
chased by the U.S. government. 

During World War II, A-5s were used in combat 
by guerrillas and partisan fighters. Apparently 
some British soldiers also used the weapon in 
Cochin and Burma when fighting the Japanese. 
This combat use of the A-5 and Remington 11 was 
the exception, however, and pump-action shotguns 
were more likely to be found in the hands of those 
who were issued shotguns for actual combat use. 
Consequently, the majority of the U.S. Model 11s 
in military use were in the hands of guards or in 
the aerial gunnery program, while only a few found 
their way to the battlefields in the Pacific. 

After the war, G.I.s who had been trained on 
automatic weapons and the new Garand semiauto 
rifles and M1 Carbines returned wanting sporting 
guns which operated in the same manner as the 
battle weapons which they’d learned to appreciate. 
Consequently, sales of the A-5 and its variants took 
off and many other companies quickly started 
developing their own semiauto shotguns in order 
to keep pace with the new demands of sportsmen. 

The U.S. government sold most of its stock of 
Model 11s as surplus after World War II, with many 
of the shotguns finding their way into federal, 
state, and local law enforcement hands. Some of 
these are still in service (or at least inventoried 
with some law enforcement agencies). 

The A-5 proved to be a favorite with British 
military and police units battling guerrillas in 
Malaya during the late 1940s. Most of the A-5s 
used were standard sporting versions, though a few 
were modified through the addition of extended 
magazines or by shortening the barrels. 

During the 1960s, Browning Arms Company 
(which had been formed from the Browning 
Automatic Arms Company) worked on producing 
a riot gun based on the A-5. The work was done 
under the direction of Harry Heiter. The prototype 
had a 20-inch barrel and a six-round extended 
magazine covered by a long fore grip, which had 
ventilation holes on the lower side of its front 
half and which partially shrouded the barrel. 
metal heat shield was placed under the grip. Th 
final version of the shotgun was to have an eight- 
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or nine-round magazine, rifle sights, and a com- 
plete barrel shroud formed by the fore grip. By 
the time the prototype was perfected, however, 
the civil unrest in the United States had sub- 
sided and the weapon was never marketed. 

The A-5 was also used extensively by Rhode- 
sians who fought the guerrilla movement trying 
to overthrow the government. Following the initial 
use of the A-5 in Rhodesia, Fabrique Nationale 
decided to market a fighting shotgun modeled on 
its sporter. Released in the 1970s, the gun was 
designated the Browning Automatic Riot Shot- 
gun. The shotgun had barrel lengths of 18, 20, 
and 22 inches and had a rubber recoil pad and 
oiled furniture. Unfortunately, this combat model 
didn’t have an extended magazine. 

In addition to the many copies of the Browning 
design being made today, the “official”? Browning 
Auto-5s are still being made by Fabrique Nationale 
(in Belgium) and Herstal (in Japan). Because of the 
many years that the shotgun has been in pro- 
duction, parts from various models are not inter- 
changeable so care must be taken when repairing 
an A-5 to secure a suitable replacement part. 

Disassembly of the A-5 for cleaning is fairly 
straightforward: pull back the charging handle 
to lock the bolt open and place the safety in 
its safe position, push the barrel toward the re- 
ceiver and unscrew the magazine cap (or magazine 
extension), and take off the barrel and fore-end. 
Unfortunately, getting to the trigger assembly is 
somewhat of a chore on many A-5s. Use a thin- 
bladed gun screwdriver to remove first the set 
screws and then the standard screws holding the 
trigger group in place. (When replacing the trig- 
ger assembly, take care to place the safety sear 
back into its track in the bolt-link bar before 
pushing the assembly into place; otherwise, damage 
can be done to the safety sear.) 

On most A-5-style guns, the action feeds the 
shell from the magazine to the chamber only when 
the shotgun is fired, therefore, when loading, the 
magazine should be filled first, then a shell 
dropped into the chamber through the ejection 
port while the bolt is locked back, and then the 
bolt release is depressed to close the action on the 
round in the chamber. 

The A-5 is very reliable, provided the friction 
rings are placed on the magazine tube correctly; 
failures to feed with good ammunition are almost 
always traceable to incorrect assembly of the fric- 
ion/compression rings. According to company 


literature, for heavy to medium loads, the steel 
ring should be in front of the recoil spring with its 
concave surface toward the bronze friction ring; 
for light loads, the steel ring goes behind the spring 
next to the receiver with its concave side pointing 
toward the receiver. Most modern ammunition will 
cycle the weapon with the steel ring next to the 
bronze ring in the medium and heavy load posi- 
tion; this will also help take some of the edge off 
the recoil. 

A number of modern versions of the Browning 
are available in 12, 16, and 20 gauge. Choate makes 
a magazine extension for the shotgun (which is 
nearly essential for most combat use). 


Specifications (with 20-in. barrel) 

Re ree ENE 2 os Per: 29 in. 
20 in. (a variety of other 
lengths are also available) 
Weight: . «....o see eee ee eee 7 Ibs. 
Magazine capacitive ene a 4 rounds 


Overall length 
Barrel length 
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BROWNING B-2000 


The B-2000 was introduced into the U.S. market 
in 1975. Unlike the Browning A-5, the B-2000 is 
gas operated with a special gas port which allows 
the shotgun to function with a wide range of loads. 
Unfortunately, the B-2000 is somewhat more com- 
plex than other shotguns and its gas system makes 
extending the tubular magazine all but impossible. 
Therefore, except for special circumstances which 
would require only a five-round total capacity 
(including a round in the chamber) before reload- 
ing, the B-2000 is not suited for combat use. 


BROWNING B-80 


This Belgian-made shotgun was introduced to the 
U.S. marketplace by Browning in 1981. The shot- 
gun is unavailable with an extended magazine, 
however, so, like the B-2000, is not suited for most 
combat uses. 


CHILDERS SHOTGUN 


Carroll D. Childers designed a shotgun for the U.S. 
Naval Surface Weapons Center. The gun was a con- 
tender in the early stages of the MIWS (CAWS) 
program. The Childers shotgun was the result of 
the Special Operations Weapon (SOW) work done 
by the U.S. Navy in the late 1960s and early 
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This Belgian-made B-80 shotgun is gas-operated, which makes it rather pleasant to shoot. It was introduced to the US. 
marketplace by Browning in 1981. Unfortunately, the shotgun is unavailable with an extended magazine. (Photo courtesy 


of Browning) 


1970s. It had 10- and 20-round detachable box 
magazines (which fed into the receiver from the 
top) and an angular folding stock. Coupled with its 
boxy look and forward and rear grip, the weapon 
looked rather awkward, though it undoubtedly 
would have been an effective combat shotgun had 
it been developed. 

The Childers shotgun was gas operated with a 
rather unconventional forward moving barrel and 
fixed bolt; shells fed backward out of the magazine 
as the barrel returned into its firing position. A 
belt-fed capability was also possible, though 
apparently no shotguns were ever actually fabri- 
cated as such. The shotgun was also designed to be 
broken open for feeding large, single-shot car- 
tridges into its barrel. The cartridges slated to be 
developed for use in the gun included special flares, 
tear gas, and explosive warhead ammunition; 
apparently none of these were ever actually devel- 
oped. 

With the withdrawal of the U.S. military from 
Vietnam, the need for the SOW program ended 
and the work on the Childers shotgun was dis- 
continued in the mid 1970s. 


Specifications 
Length (stock’extended) ............ 40.75 in. 
Lemeth (folded) .... 0... cece ceases 26.7 o7in, 
Mamielece. ws. oa ss mate Mae a eee rs.in, 
Magazinecapacity .......... 10 and 20 rounds 


FAS-173 


In 1972, the U.S. Armament Corporation (USAC) 
at Marietta, Georgia, started work to create a shot- 
gun which would compete with the Atchisson 
Assault 12. At that time, the AA-12 appeared to be 
very popular due to its favorable press and the 
U.S. military’s announcement about developing a 
CAW program. (Interestingly, Maxwell Atchisson 
had worked for USAC but apparently took his new 
AA-12 design with him when he left.) The USAC 
shotgun design was created by John Foote, the 
organizer of USAC. His shotgun was a selective- 
fire model based on an assault rifle and machine 
gun which he had already designed. 

Foote’s shotgun resembles the AK-47 rifle in 
many ways, with its recoil assembly/gas system 


In 1972, the U.S. Armament Corporation started work on a shotgun designed by John Foote. The FAS-12 was a selective- 
fire model based on an assault rifle and machine gun which Foote had already designed. With its recoil assembly/gas system 
over the barrel and a bolt which locks into a barrel extension, the shotgun resembles the AK-47 rifle. Unlike the AK-47, how- 


ever, it fires from an open bolt. 
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over the barrel and a bolt which locks into a barrel 
extension. It differs in a number of aspects, how- 
ever, the most important being that it fires from an 
open bolt (though this could be easily changed if a 
semiauto-only shotgun were desired in order to 
gain civilian sales). The Foote shotgun uses a 
detachable box magazine and a _ folding-stock 
version was also designed. The original prototype 
was chambered in 12 gauge and made of steel. 
Foote is said to have also worked on a second 
prototype with a steel-lined aluminum barrel cham- 
bered for 20 gauge. 

The FAS-173 is part of a family of weapons 
which includes the machine gun and assault rifle 
from which the shotgun was designed. This might 
be an important selling point, although, currently, 
the world seems to have a glut of assault rifle 
designs with the AR-15/M16 and AK-47 variants 
reigning supreme. Therefore, the chances of the 
Foote family of weapons gaining a foothold in 
the marketplace seems doubtful. 


binge 


Specifications 
Overaililemethin soe... ss sa eee 39.5 in 
Bane. or es cee ee 20 in 
Weight co. 0 sss oa Se eee 9.5 Ibs. 
Magazine capacity (prototype) ...... 10 rounds 


FRANCHI 48/AL 


Franchi shotguns are made in Brescia, Italy, by the 
Luigi Franchi Company. For a time the guns were 
imported into the United States by Stoeger, but 
currently the guns are being marketed in America 
by FIE Corporation. 

The 48/AL shotguns are available in a wide 
variety of barrel lengths and chokes with a three- 
inch magnum version available as well as the 
regular 20- and 12-gauge chamberings. The Stan- 
dard model is probably most suited for combat 
use, though the Hunter model with a nicely en- 
graved receiver picture might be a good choice for 


The Franchi 48/AL shotguns are available in a wide variety of chrome-lined barrels and chokes in 20 and 12 gauge. The Stan- 
dard model (top) is probably best suited for combat use; a Hunter model (bottom) with a nicely engraved receiver picture 
might be a good choice for home owners who want a gun that looks like a hunter for home defense. The Browning A-5 action 
makes the 48/AL the lightest semiauto shotgun currently made. (Photo courtesy of FIE) 
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home owners wanting a “hunting”? shotgun for 
home defense. 

The 48/AL is based on the Browning A-5 action 
and has few innovations, except that it is a very 
light shotgun: the 12 gauge is only 6.25 pounds 
and the 20 gauge, 5.13 pounds. These weights 
make the 48/AL the lightest semiauto shotgun 
currently being made. While recoil is somewhat 
abusive with the Browning action coupled with 
the light weight of these shotguns, it isn’t too bad, 
especially when the shooter is wearing a jacket or 
if a recoil pad is added to the firearm. Certainly 
the handiness of the 48/AL’s light weight can 
more than make up for the recoil. 

The 48/AL’s barrel is chrome-lined to minimize 
cleaning work and is available in a variety of 
lengths, including a 24inch cylinder-bore and 
24-inch slug barrel which would be ideal for com- 
bat use (both are available in 20 gauge and 12 
gauge). The slug barrel has rifle sights while the 
others have a raised, ventilated rib with a gold 
bead sight. The walnut stock and fore grip on each 
model of the 48/AL are nicely checkered to give a 
good grip on the weapon. Unfortunately, like most 
variations on the Browning A-5, the purchaser 
will need to add an extended magazine to the shot- 
gun if he wishes to have more than five rounds to 
fire before reloading. This is not too hard for a 
good gunsmith to carry out, however. 

Care should be taken to keep the friction rings 
of the 48/AL in the correct order and position 
(see the Browning A-5 section for more informa- 
tion). Takedown is like that of the A-5 but con- 
siderably more convenient thanks to the trigger 
group’s drift pins which can be pushed out to 
easily remove the assembly. Generally, the recoil 
spring should be replaced every 3,000 to 4,000 
rounds (this will vary with type of loads used, 
however). 

Like other A-5-style shotguns, the 48/AL does 
not feed the shell from the magazine to the cham- 
ber when the gun is loaded; rather, the magazine 
should be loaded and then the shell dropped into 
the chamber through the ejection port and the bolt 
release depressed to close the shell in the chamber. 

All in all, the 48/AL is the most refined of the 
Browning A-5-style shotguns and has a good 
reputation for reliability. The 48/AL is probably 
the best choice for those wanting an A-5-style shot- 
gun for combat purposes. 


Specifications 
Overall length (with 24-in. barrel) ...... 43.5 in. 


Bemeifemeth . 2k hoes eek. cae 24 in. 
West (1 2.eanec) coo ec ces es ces 6.25 lbs. 
Were ( 20 pavige) ...6.......056--- 5. 130s. 
Magazine capacity ...92..........6 4 rounds 


FRANCHI PG-80 


The Franchi PG-80 was introduced to the United 
States in 1985 by FIE Corporation. According to 
FIE, the PG-80 is designed around the gas action 
of the SPAS-12. As such, the PG-80 may actually 
be more desirable to many shooters than the SPAS- 
12 since the PG-80 is a lot less complicated to 
operate as well as being lighter (although the new 
LAW-12 would be more suitable for combat 
use because of its extended magazine). 

The PG-80 comes in two model grades, the 
Prestige, and an engraved receiver version, the 
Elite. Chamberings for the 12-gauge shotgun 
include both 2 3/4 and 3 inches; the 24-inch slug 
barrel is probably the most suitable for combat 
purposes. The PG-80 has a stainless-steel gas piston 
with a hard-chromed sleeve for reliable action. 
Unfortunately, the PG-80 does not have any exten- 
sion tube available for its magazine; consequently, 
unless a user wants to have a custom extension 
made for his gun or is able to use a limited-capacity 
magazine, he is probably better off purchasing 
another shotgun for combat use. 


Specifications 
Overall length (with 24-in. barrel) ....... 43 in. 
Barreldleneth: ..,..... 24, 26, 28, 30, and 32 in. 
WHOIS « ct6b eS vcxts sb Sk ee ss 7.6 lbs. 


FRANCHI LAW-12 


The LAW-12 was developed from the SPAS-12 
and, like its sister shotguns, is imported to the 
United States by FIE. The LAW-12 can use all the 
accessories designed for the SPAS-12. This means 
that, in addition to the pistol-grip, plastic stock 
designed for it, a folding stock (which has an 
optional carrying handle when folded) or the 
Choate skeletonized plastic stock can be used with 
it. The LAW-12 can take a lot of abuse and is 
capable of firing a wide range of loads (though, for 
best operation, the loads recommended by the 
manufacturer should be used in combat). 

The LAW-12 comes with a cylinder bore; screw- 
in chokes and a spreader attachment are also avail- 
able for it, as well as a scope mount. 

Unlike the SPAS-12, the LAW-12 is relatively 
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The Franchi PG-80 was introduced to the United States in 1985 by FIE Corporation. The PG-80 comes in two grades, the 
Prestige (top) and an engraved-receiver version, the Elite (bottom). Chamberings for the 12-gauge shotgun include both 2 3/4 
and 3 inches; the 24-inch slug barrel is probably the most suitable for combat purposes. The PG-80 has a stainless-steel gas 
piston with a hard-chromed sleeve for reliable action. (Photo courtesy of FIE) 


lightweight and is a lot simpler to operate since it 
works only in the semiauto mode. The firearm has 
two manual safeties, both located at the front of 
the trigger guard. One is called the quick-employ- 
ment safety, and works in a manner similar to that 
of an M-14 or Garand rifle. The second safety must 
be rotated 180 degrees to get from safe to fire 
position.’ Ideally, this safety would be used only 
during storage of the weapon. Disassembly is simi- 
lar to, but simpler than, that of the SPAS-12. 

Although the LAW-12 was not yet released for 
testing at the time of this writing, it appears that 
it will become one of the major contenders on the 
semiauto combat shotgun market. Its gas operation 
(to minimize recoil), light weight, and wide range 
of accessories available for it also promise to help 
it gain quick acceptance among those needing such 
a weapon. 


Specifications 


Overall length ..... 41 in. (31 in., stock folded) 
eee omen Weenies 2G kos ee Ge ee a Paleriioe 


WVGIONE 2 06 5d dan eee Believed to be 7 lbs. 
Magazine Capacity gait Ae ree 8 rounds 


FRANCHI SPAS-12 


Developed from the earlier SPAS-11 (and appar- 
ently using the action of the PG-80 Franchi shot- 
guns), the SPAS-12 was first introduced in the 
United States in 1983 by its importer, FIE. The 
SPAS-12 operates from a gas system which can be 
switched off so that the fore grip can be used to 
operate the action manually like a pump shotgun. 
This allows the user to fire low-power, special 
rounds in the weapon. 

In addition to the folding metal stock, an 
optional plastic stock is available from Franchi 
(through FIE) for the SPAS-12. Many find the 
plastic stock more comfortable than the metal 
stock. Choate also makes a skeletonized plastic 
stock which some, especially those who find 
the SPAS-12 factory pistol grip too large, will 
find more comfortable. 
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The Franchi LAW-12 was developed from the SPAS-12. The new firearm appears to be one of the major contenders on the 
semiauto combat-shotgun market. Its gas operation (to minimize recoil), light weight, and the wide range of accessories avail- 
able for it also promise to help it gain quick acceptance among those needing such a weapon. (Drawing courtesy of FIE) 


The SPAS-12 (shown), developed from the SPAS-11, was first introduced to the United States in 1983 by its iat ai pe 
The SPAS-12 operates from a gas system which can be switched off so that the fore grip can be used to operate _ : - 
manually like a pump shotgun. This allows the user to fire low-power, special rounds in the weapon. se _ s 
company’s fixed stock; lower has the folding stock with curved carrying-handle accessory. (Photo courtesy 0 ) 
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The SPAS-12 shotguns have a number of available accessories, including a scope mount, screw-in chokes, a shot-spreader 
attachment, sling, and adjustment tool, in addition to several aftermarket accessories. As shown on the lower weapon, the 


standard fixed stock is also detachable. (Photo courtesy of FIE) 


The SPAS-12 is capable of taking a lot of abuse 
and operates in conditions that will make many 
sporters inoperable. It is capable of firing a wide 
range of loads as well but, for best operation, mag- 
num loads are recommended by the manufacturer. 
The weapon’s weight, coupled with its gas action, 
makes it more comfortable to shoot than most 
other 12-gauge shotguns with the plastic stock and 
the gun in the semiauto mode. (The metal folding 
stock, like most other metal folders, is ideal only 
for those who need a shotgun which can fit into a 
tight space; firing from the shoulder with this stock 
can be very uncomfortable. The folder also has a 
detachable carrying handle available for it.) 

The shotgun comes with a cylinder-bore barrel. 
Screw-in chokes and a spreader attachment are 
also available if needed. The barrel has a pair of 
sights which are quicker to use than those of many 
other deer-gun-style shotguns. The front is a blade 
sight and the rear an aperture sight (unfortunately, 
neither is adjustable). A scope mount is available 
from FIE for those who wish to use an Aimpoint 


or other scope. 

The SPAS-12 is an excellent gun but has several 
shortcomings. One is that it is rather heavy for 
carrying any length of time. The other is that the 
weapon is rather complex when compared to most 
other shotguns designed for combat use (however, 
these complexities can be simplified once the user 
is familiar with the weapon). 

The firearm has two manual safeties, both 
located at the front of the trigger guard. The well- 
designed quick-employment safety works in a 
manner similar to that of an M-14 or Garand rifle 
(unfortunately, it also acts as a slide release when 
the gun is in the manual mode—this can cause not 
a little confusion if the user switches back and 
forth from one mode to the other very often). 
When the SPAS-12 is loaded with a shell in the 
chamber, pushing forward on the quick-employ- 
ment safety makes the gun ready to fire. The 
second safety blocks the first so that it is impos- 
sible for right-handed shooters to place the quick- 
employment safety into its safe position with the 
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trigger finger. And the second safety is impossible 
to rotate without removing one hand or the other 
from the firing position, since it has to be rotated 
180 degrees to get from safe to fire position. 

The solution to this confusing complexity of 
safeties would seem to be to leave the rotary safety 
off when the weapon may be needed in a hurry. 
It is important to note that the quick-employment 
safety goes into the off position when the bolt 
is cycled. Therefore, great care should be taken to 
place it on safe position if this were the only safety 
used. If the shotgun is carried in this manner and 
used only in the semiauto mode, the shotgun isn’t 
as confusingly complex as it may seem at first. 
Most shooters will find the SPAS-12 an ideal 
weapon when used in such a manner. 

On many models, the user should consider hav- 
ing the dots repainted on the rotary safety if he 
has one of the SPAS-12 versions that has a red dot 
at the safe position and a white one at fire. This 
dot coloration on the SPAS-12 is just the opposite 
from most guns and could be confusing if the 
weapon were used under some low-light condi- 
tions. 

The carrier latch button is an aggravation since 
it must be depressed to load the magazine. This 
can make the task of already-slow reloading even 
slower. A little gunsmith work could cure this 
problem, however. 

Switching from semiauto to manual operation is 
rather simple: a shrouded button on the underside 
of the fore-end is depressed and the fore-end is 
slid into either the manual or autoload position 
(the marker is on the top of the slide). The effort 
of manually cycling the pump action is rather 
heavy because the user must move the discon- 
nected gas action as well as the operating rods 
pushing the bolt assembly. 

Disassembly is like that of most other shotguns: 
the selector is set to the “‘A’’ autoloading position, 
the bolt is retracted, and the magazine tube is 
unscrewed and removed along with the handguard 
and barrel. The charging handle is held and eased 
forward while the carrier button is pressed to ease 
the bolt forward. While restraining the bolt and 
action bars, the charging handle is then pulled out 
to the right and the bolt, action bars, and recoil 
spring eased out of and off of the front of the 
shotgun. The trigger assembly can be removed by 
tapping out the two drift pins holding it in place. 

As it stands now, the SPAS-12 is a good combat 
shotgun if the user dispenses with use of the 


rotary safety, a little gunsmithing work is done 
on it, its plastic stock is used, and if its heavy 
weight won’t pose a problem. 


Specifications 
Overall ieth 22. .. dasa ans 41 in 
Overall length (stock folded) .......... 31in 
Bene iGmeal ... ce ess des ss vs aoe Zoe in. 
shes ss Pa lds a 9.6 lbs. 
Maeaeine Capacity .. seme sree es +s 8 rounds 
GORDON CSW 


In the early 1970s, Duncan J. Gordon started work 
on a Close Support Weapons (CSW) family which 
was to include a shotgun that could be used as a 
detachable box or belt-fed weapon. The weapons 
were to use side feeds similar to that of the Ger- 
man FG-42 rifle and were to have a gas-delayed 
blowback operation. In addition to firing shotgun 
cartridges, each assembly was to be easily con- 
verted to fire rifle cartridges by changing the bolts 
and barrels; conversion to belt feed was to be pos- 
sible as well. In order to keep manufacturing costs 
simple and cheap, the guns were designed with a 
maximum number of stamped parts and little 
machining. a 

A number of outlandish-looking drawings were 
created for the weapons family including twin- 
barreled 9mm _pistol-caliber/28-gauge shotgun 
weapons and _ shotguns/rifles with AR-15-style 
carrying handles. To date, the Gordon weapons 
have never reached the prototype stage and the 
“family of weapons” idea—as Eugene Stoner 
and other excellent designers have discovered— 
has not captured the fancy of Western military 
minds. 


HECKLER & KOCH/ 
OLIN WINCHESTER CAW 


Two companies, Heckler & Koch and Olin Win- 
chester Group, have been funded by the U.S. 
military to produce a CAW (Close Assault Weapon) 
for possible adoption as an infantry weapon. Much 
of the H&K/Olin weapon is based around work 
done by H&K on its G11 rifle; consequently, the 
selective-fire CAW has a bullpup configuration and 
a great overall similarity of trigger group, carrying 
handle/scope assembly, etc., to that of the Gll 
rifle. 

Unlike the Gil, the CAW uses a conventional 


_— 
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The Heckler & Koch/Olin Winchester Group CAW (Close Assault Weapon) prototype shown here may be adopted by the 
United States as an infantry weapon. This CAW has a bullpup configuration and a great overall similarity of trigger group, 
carrying handle/scope assembly, etc., to that of the G11 rifle. The CAW uses a conventional detachable box and has an 
ambidextrous safety which gives the choice of semiauto or automatic fire. (Photo courtesy of Heckler & Koch) 


detachable box magazine which feeds into the 
plastic body of the weapon behind the trigger 
group. The magazine release is located behind the 
magazine well, and a dust cover, similar to that of 
the AR-15 rifle, is over the ejection port. Proto- 
type models have an ambidextrous safety located 
above the pistol grip, which gives the user the 
choice of semiauto or automatic fire (an ambi- 
dextrous safety suggests that the ejection port and 
bolt must be reversible for left-handed use). Rate 


of fire is slated to be 240 rpm. 
The charging handle of current prototypes is 


located inside the carrying handle. Takedown is 
accomplished by removing the push pins located 
at the rear of the stock. This allows the bolt and 
its carrier to be removed by retracting the charging 
handle. Push pins at the front and rear of the trig- 
ger group allow it to be removed for maintenance 
or cleaning. 

Olin has produced a special 12-gauge, belted- 
brass cartridge for use in the CAW which cannot 
be chambered in standard shotguns. The new car- 
tridge gives a much higher muzzle velocity to its 
tungsten alloy buckshot loads to increase the 
range of the weapon. 

The H&K/Olin CAW is another entry into the 
combat shotgun arena which has great promise. 
It is hoped that this weapon will eventually be- 
come available to military and police units in need 
of a selective-fire combat shotgun. When it does, 
it’s likely that a semiautomatic civilian version will 
be marketed as well. 


Specifications 
Overall: length Sa peeeeee 2 os a ee Sarai. 
Barrel lemeuies < 25.054 cane ss cases eee 18 in. 
WeIBIC ries acces oes ee pn cre a eee 9.5 Ibs. 
Magazine capacity c..as Gas oe 10 rounds 


HIGH STANDARD MODEL 60 


Like most other gun manufacturers in the post- 
World War II era, High Standard quickly found 
that it needed a semiauto shotgun if it was to keep 
its share of the sporting gun market as G.I.s re- 
turned home and demanded semiauto rifles and 
shotguns for sporting use. 

Bob Hillberg was the principal designer who 
developed High Standard’s first gas-operated shot- 
gun in the early 1950s. In making the first practical 
gas-operated shotgun system, Hillberg solved a 
problem that must have seemed insurmountable 
at the time: the sporting lines of current shotguns 
made location of the gas tube over the barrel, 
around the muzzle, or to the barrel’s side impos- 
sible and, because of the wide variance of ammuni- 
tion powers, the vent needed to be eight to ten 
inches from the receiver—right where the magazine 
tube had to be! Hillberg’s solution—and the one 
that seems to have been discovered by designers 
at Remington and possibly other companies as 
well—was to place the gas piston around the maga- 
zine tube, a solution which seems simple now but 
which undoubtedly required a lot of thought 
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before anyone else had done such a thing. 

Like other manufacturers, High Standard built 
the new gas-operated shotgun around the basic 
design of its pump shotgun, the Model 20, in order 
to minimize tooling costs. Thus, the new shotgun 
used the same barrel, bolt, receiver (with an addi- 
tional cut in it), stock, and trigger mechanism as 
the Model 20 did. By 1954, the first of the High 
Standard guns were being sold by Sears, Roebuck 
as the J.C. Higgins Model 60. The new gas 
operated system did much to make the new shot- 
gun popular since its gas system tamed the recoil 
of the shotgun (at a time when the Browning 
A-5-style of semiautos actually increased felt 
recoil). 

Apparently, Hillberg also created a military 
prototype based on the Model 60 during the last 
of 1954, but High Standard didn’t pursue its 
production. Hillberg’s combat 12 gauge had an 
extended magazine and a muzzle compensator 
built into the front-sight/magazine-tube-support/ 
bayonet-lug assembly. (Later tests of the compen- 
sator showed that it worked but it also caused 
shot patterns to become deformed, making it less 
than ideal for a shotgun’s longer ranges.) Because 
there was no market for a semiautomatic combat 
shotgun in the mid-1950s, the combat version of 
the Model 60 was never developed. 


Specifications 
Overall lefeth ww ee ee 40.5 in. 
eis) 18 in. 
Vl GIRS Ueki So 8 Ibs. 
Wipe zINe CAPAC) ce cede ced ss hee 7 rounds 


HIGH STANDARD MODELS 
10A/B AND 20-5 


The basic action of the Model 10 is that of the 
Model 60. But, by replacing the stock with a bull- 
pup stock, an apparently new shotgun is created. 
The work on creating the bullpup conversion unit 
was done by police Sergeant Alfred H. Crouch, 
who started work on his own in 1957 to create a 
short, semiauto shotgun suitable for police use. 
Crouch’s first work was done with a Remington 
Model 58 (since the shotgun was readily available 
to him and didn’t have a recoil spring located in 
its stock) and his replacement bullpup stock was 
handmade from aluminum. His conversion stock 
replaced the fore grip with a trigger/pistol grip as- 
sembly; a steel bar extended back from the trigger 


assembly through a slot cut in the receiver of the 
Model 58 shotgun and pushed against the gun’s 
sear when the stock/trigger assembly was used. 
The original stock on the shotgun was removed and 
a curved butt fastened to the rear of the receiver. 
This created a short, bullpup shotgun which could 
be fired with one hand if necessary. 

Many were enthused about the new shotgun 
when Crouch started demonstrating the converted 
weapon to fellow officers. Another police officer, 
Rudolph A. Donatelli, went into partnership with 
Crouch and put up the funds to obtain a patent on 
the new stock. With that, Donatelli and Crouch 
launched their new business. 

Late in 1959 and in 1960, the two men sent 
photos and letters to various companies market- 
ing shotguns in hopes of stirring up interest in 
Crouch’s conversion unit. Most companies weren’t 
interested since their semiauto shotguns had recoil 
springs located in the stock, making conversion to 
the bullpup assembly less than simple. High Stan- 
dard did have a semiauto shotgun which would 
work with the assembly but, after doing a market- 
ing study, concluded that there was not much of a 
profit to be had in selling the assembly. Finally, 
Crouch interested a European company in making 
the assembly along with a shotgun for it; but no 
one in the United States would distribute it, so 
this plan fell through as well. 

In 1961, Crouch redesigned the assembly so 
that it was simpler to make and could even be 
formed of plastic rather than metal. Best of all, all 
that would have to be done to modify a suitable 
shotgun for use was to substitute the assembly for 
the stock and fore grip and replace the trigger 
group with one that had a bobbed trigger and 
trigger guard. There were no expensive milling cuts 
to be made in the shotgun receiver with the new 
assembly design so a stock shotgun could easily 
be converted for use with the Crouch assembly. 
But despite the simplified design, no manufacturers 
were interested in selling such a shotgun. 

Not easily deterred, Crouch again updated his 
design in 1965, this time using the High Standard 
Supermatic as the shotgun the unit was to go on. 
In addition to the Jower molding of his previous 
design, the new pattern used a second molding to 
create a carrying handle and integral flashlight with 
rudimentary sights on top of it. Crouch also added 
a magazine extension to his design, giving the new 
short shotgun a seven-round capacity. 

In 1964, High Standard had started marketing 
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police slide-action shotguns and, with the social 
unrest that boiled up during the 1960s, the market 
suddenly grew enough to support semiauto police 
shotguns. High Standard contacted Crouch in 1965 
and had him make a new prototype of his shotgun 
for testing by the company. Shortly after testing 
the unit and making a few changes to make the 
design stronger, High Standard started manufac- 
turing the weapon in 1966 as its Model 10A. In 
1967, the new 10A was being sold in the United 
States. At Crouch’s insistence, sales of the new gun 
were to be made only to police departments and 
officers through the use of “certified-purchase”’ 
certificates. 

Unfortunately, the magazine extension which 
Crouch had added to his final design was left off 
of the production models. This saddled the weapon 
with a five-round capacity rather than its more 
desirable seven-round magazine. There were two 
other notable drawbacks with the final production 
model. The first was that it wasn’t safe to fire from 


a left-handed position since shells ejected to the 
right and the charging handle could be dangerous 
to the shooter’s face if the gun were fired from the 
shoulder with a left-handed hold. Another draw- 
back was that, unlike the Supermatic, the. 10A 
would not cycle unless only magnum ammunition 
was used. 

In 1970, an improved version, designated the 
Model 10B, was marketed. Unfortunately, despite 
tests carried out by High Standard that showed an 
extended magazine to be practical and desirable 
on the shotgun, the gun continued to have the 
short, standard hunting magazine on it and fired 
only magnum ammunition. 

The new 10B model had a detachable flashlight 
and a carrying handle/rear sight and front sight 
that could be folded down to reduce the weapon’s 
height. These new sights were considerably more 
accurate than the notches molded into the top of 
the flashlight on the 10A model. Interestingly, a 
second charging lever was added to the left side of 


High Standard started selling its Model 10 (later designated the 10A) in 1967. The 10A was sold only to police depart- 
ments and officers through the use of “‘certified-purchase”’ certificates. Unfortunately, the weapon had only a five-round 
capacity, despite the fact that it had originally been designed with a magazine extension. Like most bullpups, the 10A is not 
safe to fire from a left-hand position, since shells ejected to the right as well as the charging handle could be dangerous to 


the shooter’s face. 


In 1970, High Standard marketed the Model 10B. Unfortunately, the weapon lacked an extended magazine and fired only 
magnum ammunition. The 10B had a detachable flashlight and a carrying handle/rear sight and front sight that could be 
folded down to reduce the weapon’s height. A second charging lever was added to the left side of the receiver on the new 


Model B. 
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the receiver on the new Model B. 

High Standard never made an extended maga- 
zine for its shotgun; Choate did make an aftermar- 
ket one, however, and this greatly enhanced the 
combat effectiveness of the shotgun. Apparently, 
Crouch also did some work on creating box maga- 
zine/drum feed systems for the shotgun but these 
were never taken beyond the design/prototype 
stage. 

High Standard also marketed a standard-stocked 
version of its sporting Supermatic with a choice of 
rifle sights or standard bead sight. It was designated 
the Police Shotgun 20-5. This shotgun also lacked 
the magazine extension which made it less than 
ideal for combat use but, like other sporter ver- 
sions of the Supermatic, the 20-5 could operate 
with a wider range of ammunition than could the 
10A/B models. In the late 1970s, High Standard 
started selling the Model B to the general public, 
perhaps in an effort to boost sagging sales. Shortly 
after that, the 10B was discontinued from the High 
Standard lineup and the company has since gone 
out of business. 

The Model 10A/B has a cross-bolt safety located 
in the front of its trigger guard. Its trigger pull is 
somewhat sluggish due to the long connecting rod 
necessary to trip the internal trigger in the receiver 
(this seems to be common with many bullpup 
designs). A release button must be activated to 
load the magazine; it is located on the left side of 
the receiver and is difficult to use when loading 
the weapon. 

Anyone using the Model 10A/B for combat 
should consider fastening the swiveling buttplate 
into place. Left free to rotate, it is often in the 
wrong position when the shotgun is shouldered in 
a hurry. Contacts and the spring in the flashlight 
should be checked carefully from time to time and 
cleaned or replaced as necessary. Failure to do this 
will mean that the light can fail when the weapon 
is fired. 

Neither the 10A or 10B sighting system is as 
accurate as one might hope. The integral flashlight 
in the 10A can be used at night for sighting at close 
ranges and the beam tends to stay on target over 
the useful range of the weapon. On the 10B, the 
sighting system is better, but the flashlight is off 
center, making it less accurate for nighttime use. 

Although, in theory, the 10A/B can be fired 
one-handed, most shooters find the recoil, with 
the magnum loads needed to make it function, 
excessive. Therefore, most will want to fire from 


the shoulder except in extreme circumstances. 

The Model 10B is hard to find and get repaired 
should it become broken. Although the weapon 
was an admirable concept, its need to be fired only 
with magnum ammunition and its high collector’s 
price tag makes it less than ideal for combat use 
except where a short or concealable shotgun is a 
necessity. The Model 20A Supermatic also has 
little to recommend it over other semiauto shot- 
guns still in production. However, the action will 
accept an extension tube and operates with a wide 
range of loads so it could be a consideration if a 
used gun were available at a competitive price. 


Model 10A Specifications 


Overall lem ww. i ee ee eee 27 in 
Barre! l6WBtM se 8 es os Ss 2 ee 18 in 
WHAM a ss «a ss 2 wk sho San 8 lbs. 
Magazine capacity .......6e00s5e0- 4 rounds 
Model 10B Specifications 
Overalieneet .... .. derrse wae oe 27 in 
Barrellength ........6.s00eueeees ean 18 in 
Lh i ee oe nee 2 9.8 lbs. 
Weight (without accessories) .......... 8.6 lbs. 
Magazine capacity ........ .cnesee es 4 rounds 


Model 20A/Supermatic Specifications 


Overall lemitit owe eee eee 39.75 in. 
Bamgemicneth .. .. 4\..<nnceeeeee eee 20hin: 
WRIRHE 8... wna.) oa eee TOMS. 
Mapazine:capacitve..........6e0050.- 4 rounds 


HILLBERG-FINDLAY BATTLE SHOTGUN 


This bullpup design apparently never got beyond 
the design stage and it appears that no prototypes 
of it were ever made. The shotgun was to have a 
detachable box magazine and a long, ribbed sight- 
ing system which looked much like the carrying 
handle on an AR-15 rifle (because it was so far 
forward, however, the balance on the shotgun 
would have made use of the sights in the carrying 
handle very impractical). 


Specifications 


Overall length 
Baie TG yi snes acd wanes Cee 


HOLMES STREETSWEEPER 
Designed by Bill Holmes in the early 1980s, the 
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Streetsweeper was a simple, blowback semiauto 12- 
gauge shotgun which used a detachable box maga- 
zine. The gun was designed to be built on simple 
equipment and made use of sheet-metal stampings 
and standard-sized and easily obtainable screws, 
sheet metal, barrels, and rods wherever possible. 
Although the Streetsweeper was slated to be pro- 
duced commercially, such plans seem to have been 
tabled. 

Interestingly, the design of the shotgun is so 
simple that it could be built by a skilled handy- 
man using shop tools. Therefore, Holmes marketed 
a book of plans and instructions on how to make 
the shotgun. The book is currently available 
from Loompanics Unlimited for about $10. 


ITHACA MAG 10 ROADBLOCKER 


The Mag 10 is a 10-gauge semiauto offered by 
Ithaca since 1975. The shotgun was designed by 
Jim Toolinger and a 22-inch-barreled version of 
the shotgun was offered in 1980. Despite the fact 
that the shotgun is often recommended for combat 
use, it generally proves to be a poor choice since 
the magazine holds only two rounds and the shot- 
gun weighs 10.25 pounds, making it a beast to 
carry for any length of time. 


MOSSBERG 1000 


The Japanese-made Mossberg 1000 is identical to 
the Smith & Wesson 1000. The shotgun is noted 
for its reliable performance and for its ability to 
function with nearly any load and with little or 
no cleaning. Unfortunately, like the S&W 1000, 
the Mossberg shotgun has an internal gas piston 
which is mated to the end of the magazine tube, 
limiting the magazine capacity to three rounds. 
This makes this otherwise perfect shotgun unsuit- 
able for nearly all combat use. 

Of special interest to those wanting the 1000 
is the Model 1000 Super 12. This version will 
fire nearly all 3-inch or 2 3/4-inch cartridges with- 
out any adjustments being needed. 


MOSSBERG 5500 


The Model 5500 was added to the Mossberg line in 
1983 and—at the time of this writing—seems to 
have been discontinued. The shotgun is built using 
many of the parts and manufacturing techniques 
developed for the Mossberg 500 pump gun, which 


makes it a very reasonably priced shotgun. 

A number of sporter versions were made. A 
combat model, the 5500 Guardian, was also of- 
fered, both with a standard stock and with the 
stockless Cruiser pistol grip which Mossberg devel- 
oped for its 500 pump guns. Unfortunately, the 
magazine on the combat model wasn’t extended 
any from the standard sport configuration, making 
it less than ideal for most fighting purposes. Never- 
theless, the shotgun is well made and functions 
reliably. A 3-inch magnum sporter version was also 
made. For some, this might be a better choice than 
the 2 3/4 12-gauge chamber. 


Specifications 
Overall length... eee os ee Se. 
Overall length (with Cruiser grip) ....... 30 in 
Bartetleneths ae crac c.crce ea ear oone 18.5 in 
Wee eg aero ee aco cia var icine tee 7 Ibs. 
Magazine Capacity sere i ese ee 4 rounds 


MOSSBERG 712 


The Model 712 replaces the 5500 in the Mossberg 
line of semiauto shotguns. Unfortunately, no com- 
bat model of the shotgun (with an extended maga- 
zine) is available at the time of this writing. 

The 712 uses the same type of gas system that 
the S&W/Mossberg 1000 uses; consequently, the 
712 will cycle with standard 2 3/4-inch, one-ounce 
shot loads through 3-inch magnum shells. This 
makes the gun very flexible to use with a wide 
range of ammunition. 

A 24-inch slug barrel is available for the shotgun 
(in blue or a camouflage version). The big plus of 
the camouflage version of the shotgun is that it 
has a plastic stock and fore grip and also has the 
receiver drilled to accept a scope mount. The 
camouflage stock is the Speedstock plastic version 
developed by Mossberg; the shooter can carry four 
spare shells (two on each side) in special holders 
built into this stock. 


Specifications 
Overall lengin” . «x <a eee ee 44 in 
Barrel length ......< 20. « ae 24 in. 
Weight 2.22444...» 3 eee 7 Ibs. 
Magazine capacity .... >. 4 rounds 


REMINGTON MODEL 11 


This shotgun was manufactured by Remington but 
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is nearly identical to the Browning A-5. As such, it 
might work as an alternative to the A-5 though 
most Model 11s are getting a bit old and worn 
and often demand collector’s prices as well. New 
variations of the A-5 would probably be better 
bets for combat use. 


REMINGTON 1100 


During World War II, when Remington was supply- 
ing its Model 11 version of the Browning A-5 
shotgun to the military, the company also started a 
crash program to develop new slide-action and gas- 
operated shotguns which would have a maximum 
number of interchangeable parts to ease the 
supply and repair needs of those working on repair- 
ing shotguns as well as lower the initial costs of 
manufacturing such weapons. Although this re- 
search wasn’t completed during the war, it did lead 
to the production of the Remington 11-48, 58, 
878, and 1100 models as well as the slide-action 
870. The first of the semiautos Remington re- 
leased, based on the company’s wartime work, 
was the Model 11-48. It was marketed in 1949 and 
was designed under the direction of Lexie R. 
Crittendon. 

Internally, the 11-48 was basically a modified 
Browning A-5 action and operated nearly identi- 
cally to the original gun except for a redesigned 
receiver, bolt, and barrel extension. Outwardly, 
the shotgun had the new Remington look, with a 
curved rear receiver and flowing trigger guard as 
well as modern lines in its stock and fore grip. 
As the 11-48 replaced the Model 11 in the Reming- 
ton lineup, two combat versions were marketed in 
1952: one was a 20-inch Riot shotgun and the 
other the Police Special with an 18.5-inch barrel. 
The Riot gun was available in 12, 16, and 20 
gauges, and both could be purchased with sling 
swivels. Both had only the standard four-round 
magazine found on other models of the 11-48. 
In 1959, rifle-style sights were added to the police 
Riot and Police Special models so that they could 
be used with slugs (slugs having become a way for 
law enforcement officials—at least on paper—to 
increase the ranges of their shotguns). 

Shortly after the introduction of the gas-oper- 
ated High Standard, Remington marketed its own 
gas-operated shotgun as well, designated the Model 
58. The Model 58 was changed slightly and redesig- 
nated the Model 878 in 1959. Because both the 
58 and 878 had the gas piston located in front of 


the magazine tube, both were limited to a maga- 
zine capacity of three rounds and were useful only 
as sporters. Therefore, the 11-48 continued to be 
marketed as Remington’s police shotgun. 

In 1963, Remington introduced its 1100 shot- 
gun which had been created by a design team led 
by Robert P. Kelly. This gas-operated system had 
the piston wrapped around the magazine tube so 
that the magazine could easily be extended with 
the addition of a tube and longer spring. This 
design feature made the new 1100 shotgun ideal 
for combat modification. 

The 11-48, 58, 878, and 1100 all have a number 
of components which are identical to Remington’s 
870 slide-action shotgun and many of those parts 
that are slightly different are made from identi- 
cal forgings and then have additional milling cuts 
made in them. 

During the 1960s, Remington made an effort 
to produce a family of shotguns suitable for use 
in the Vietnam War. In order to keep production 
costs down, the family was based on the 870 and 
1100 actions already in production. Remington 
had the foresight to start the program with a 
research phase during which the characteristics 
were developed that would be ideal in a combat 
shotgun. It was decided to hit both the military 
and police shotgun markets with slight modifi- 
cations to the basic combat shotgun prototypes 
the program would create. 

While the key selling point for the pump-action 
870 was its ability to operate with all types of 
ammunition regardless of the power of the load, 
the thrust for selling the 1100 was its ability to 
quickly dominate the battlefield with intense 
firepower. Therefore, almost from the first, the 
idea of a selective-fire weapon seems to have been 
part of the 1100 program. The semiauto-only 
combat version of the 1100 shotgun was desig- 
nated the 7180 while the selective-fire model was 
the 7188; both models were identical except for 
the selective-fire parts of the 7188. The selector 
for the 7188 replaced the safety at the rear of the 
trigger guard so that the user had the choice of 
safe, semiautomatic, or automatic fire. 

During the development of the 7180/7188, 
it was discovered that the 1100 mechanism some- 
times failed to chamber a round if it was fired from 
the hip or fired when held other than from the 
shoulder. As it turned out, this was not much of 
a design problem and was cured with the simple 
addition of a carrier latch retaining system. The 
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first prototype of the weapon sported a 20-inch 
barrel, five-rround magazine, and the trenchgun 
ventilated shroud/bayonet mount of the old 
World War I-vintage military shotguns. The proto- 
type gun had the selective-fire mechanism of the 
7188. Soon the bayonet mount was changed to 
accept the new M7 bayonet (used on the M16 
rifle) and the mount was moved to the magazine 
tube which could then be extended to increase its 
capacity to eight rounds. 

By 1966, Remington had two new prototypes 
which it demonstrated to potential buyers. Inter- 
estingly, all of the prototypes were chambered for 
the 2 3/4 12-gauge shell, had 20-inch barrels, and 
had full chokes. Wood furniture had an oiled fin- 
ish, steel parts were parkerized, the aluminum trig- 
ger guards were finished to the same color and tex- 
ture of the parkerized metal, the bolts had a black 
oxide finish, and black recoil pads were placed on 
the stocks. The Model 7188 and 7180 were the 
military models and had a ventilated shroud over 
the barrel and bayonet mounts; the 7188A1 and 
7180Al1 were the semiauto and selective-fire 
models designed for police use and lacked the 
shroud and bayonet mounts. 

In order to meet military specifications for a 
shotgun using the older bayonets, seven-round 
versions of the military prototypes were also made 
with a different type of bayonet mount from that 
of the standard 7188A]1 and 7180A1 (which 
accepted the bayonet designed for the M16 rifle); 
these two new models were designated the 7188A2 
and 7180A2. These were soon dropped from 
Remington’s program when the U.S. military came 
to the realization that they didn’t have enough of 
the old bayonets to issue with the shotguns should 
they be chosen for military use (apparently Rem- 
ington had a better idea of what the army needed 
than the army did). 

In 1967, the military requirements for a shot- 
gun had been pretty well established and Reming- 
ton had finalized its combat design for the 870 and 
1100 versions of its shotguns. The new 1100 ver- 
sions were the 7180/7188 models which were now 
designated the 7180 Mark 1 and 7188 Mark 1; 
again, the only difference between the two models 
was in their semiauto-only/selective-fire compo- 
nents. The Mark 1 models had a bayonet adapter 
for the M7 bayonet, a barrel shroud, 20-inch bar- 
rel, sling swivels, and rifle sights. Otherwise, they 
were identical to earlier 7180/7188 prototypes. 

A Mark 2 version was also offered and differed 
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from the Mark 1 only in that it had a bead sight 
rather than the rifle sights found on the Mark 1. 
The Mark 3 variation used rifle sights but had no 
barrel shroud (early models didn’t have a bayonet 
lug, later ones did); the Mark 4 was like the Mark 3 
but had a single bead sight rather than rifle sights. 
The Mark 5 lacked a barrel shroud, had no bayonet 
lug, and lacked the magazine extension (so that it 
held only four rounds); the Mark 6 was identical 
to the Mark 5 but had a bead sight rather than the 
rifle sights. 

In addition to this maze of variations available 
with the 7180 and 7188 models, Remington 
also offered bayonet mounts for bayonets other 
than that of the M16 rifle, variations in chokes, 
and other barrel lengths according to the user’s 
specifications. Consequently, when the USS. 
Marine Corps carried out its tests of the Reming- 
ton 7180 and 7188 models, the Mark 1 guns 
weren’t actually the same as the Mark | shotgun 
specifications: they had 21-inch barrels with a 
modified choke. 

The 870 was also tested with the various 1100 
military versions. As ‘it turned out, the 870 was 
chosen by the marines over the 7180/7188 versions 
because the gas-operated guns were sensitive to 
dirt. Likewise, during U.S. Air Force tests of the 
shotguns, the gas-operated guns often failed in 
extremely cold or dirty conditions and the weap- 
ons were never adopted for military use. Tests also 
proved that the 7188 was nearly impossible to con- 
trol during full-auto fire when bursts of more than 
three rounds were fired from the shoulder; when 
fired from the assault position, however, the 
weapon proved to be controllable during short 
bursts of automatic fire. (A straight-line stock and 
raised sighting plane probably would have gotten 
rid of the excessive climbing problem in the auto- 
matic mode.) 

An unknown number of the 7188 selective-fire 
shotguns was purchased by the U.S. Navy SEAL 
teams for use in Vietnam, and the Secret Service 
purchased some as well. It is believed that the 
number purchased was very small, however, per- 
haps even fewer than ten. Because the market for 
the weapon proved to be so small, since the late 
1960s the 7180 and 7188 have not been offered 
to military or police buyers. (The 7188 must have 
made an impression on navy decision makers, 
however; shortly after the Remington shotgun 
was used in military demonstrations, the navy 
started its Special Operations Weapon program to 
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perfect an automatic combat shotgun.) 

The commercial 1100 Deer Gun version with its 
rifle sights comes close to the 7180 configuration, 
however, and many of those wanting a combat 
shotgun simply add an extended magazine to an 
1100 Deer Gun and have an ‘instant’ 7180. 
(Several aftermarket companies even have offered 
bayonet lugs for the 1100, for those who are 
really gung-ho about their combat shotguns.) 

Because Remington also makes left-handed 
versions of its 1100 (with the ejection port on the 
left side of the receiver), a left-handed Deer Gun 
makes an ideal choice for those needing a left- 
handed fighting shotgun. The Deer Gun is avail- 
able with a 22-inch improved cylinder in 12 
gauge (left- or right-handed versions) and with a 
20-inch barrel in the 20 gauge (right-handed 
only). Additionally, Remington offers a REM 
choke, screw-in choke system on its 12-gauge, 
21-inch barrels. 

Those looking for a combat shotgun can also 
purchase used 1100 sporters for a good price 
from time to time. Again, with a trip to the gun- 
smith to chop a longer-than-needed barrel (and 
alter the gas-port size so the weapon will func- 
tion reliably), the addition of a Choate extended 
magazine will give the user a combat weapon. 

Because the recoil spring and tube of the 1100 
are located in the stock, it is impossible to fit the 
gun with a folding stock unless the weapon is 
highly modified by placing a recoil-spring assembly 
around the magazine tube. Currently, this work is 
done on a custom basis by several companies. One 
of these, Sage International, will modify a standard 
1100 and place a magazine extension along with a 
Choate folding stock according to the user’s needs. 
(Jonathan Arthur Ciener and Westminster Arms 
also make this modification when 1100s are 
used with their special weapon modifications.) 

A number of very useful accessories has been 
developed for the 1100 to adapt the sporter to 
combat configuration. One helpful modification 
is the Easyloader. This is a small part which re- 
places the awkward chrome shell-release button 
and allows the shooter to quickly align shells with 
the magazine tube during reloading. The unit 
requires a minimum amount of fitting and is made 
of stainless steel. The Easyloader is available from 
Mock Firearms for about $25. 

Another useful accessory is the Jumbo Head 
safety. This replaces the standard safety to make 
the unit easier to manipulate; this is an important 


consideration for those who may be fighting in 
muddy conditions or may have to wear gloves. A 
left-handed Jumbo Head safety is also available 
which turns around the safe/fire position so that 
left-handers aren’t at a disadvantage with their 
1100s. The Jumbo Head costs about $5 and is 
available from the L. L. Baston Company. 

For shooters who are not enamored with the 
cross-bolt safety, a good custom gunsmith can 
change the safety to a toggle-style selector similar 
to that of the AR-15. Those used to carrying the 
AR-15 or similar rifle find this toggle safety much 
faster to use. The only catch is that such a safety 
must be made for either right- or left-hand-only 
use; for those firing from the off hand, this safety 
would be in the way of the trigger finger. 

Because of the small size of the 1100 charging 
handle, those who plan on using the 1100 for com- 
bat would be wise to purchase a Choate extended 
Combat Bolt Handle. The small charging handle 
which comes with the stock 1100 is easily replaced 
by the Combat Bolt Handle without any gun- 
smithing work or tools. Cost is just $8. 

Wooden stocks are prone to swelling, scratches, 
and other minor disasters; therefore many shooters 
prefer to replace their wooden stocks with plastic 
stocks. Currently, Choate offers several types of 
stocks made of black Zytel® plastic. There is a 
ribbed, pistol-grip stock, a full pistol grip (whose 
hollow stock can be used for storage of small 
spare parts, cleaning kit, etc.), and a ribbed, conven- 
tional-style stock (many find the pistol grip gives 
better control of the 1100 and helps reduce felt 
recoil somewhat). Cost for the plastic stock is 
$40. Matching black plastic fore-ends are also 
available from Choate for $20 each. 

Westminster Arms is currently working on a 
bullpup stock for the 1100. The final version of 
this stock is slated to use a hydraulic trigger sys- 
tem. The manufacturer will modify the 1100s 
which are to use this system so that the original 
recoil spring is replaced by one in a forward 
position. 

Hastings offers the Paradox barrel for the 1100. 
This barrel is unique in that it has a 1-in-34-inch 
twist. This makes it ideal for use with slugs, and 
6-inch, 100-yard groups are quite possible. A side 
effect of this rifling is that it causes shot fired 
through it to spread more than normally. For 
example, with Number 6 shot, a pattern four feet 
across results at 25 yards; with 000 buckshot, 
spread is two feet wide at 10 yards. Unfortunately, 
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the patterns have a doughnut-hole shape. Never- 
theless, they might be ideal for some types of com- 
bat use. The 24-inch slug barrel costs $140. 

Perhaps the ultimate accessory is Jonathan 
Arthur Ciener’s modification of the 1100: mount- 
ing the shotgun under an AR-15 (see the Jonathan 
Arthur Ciener modification of the 870 in the pre- 
vious chapter). For this work to be carried out on 
an 1100, the recoil spring is placed around the 
magazine tube so that it pushes against the gas 
piston. 

The 1100 is capable of using a fairly wide range 
of ammunition because of a dual gas-port system 
which can function with a wide range of different 
gas pressures. While a few more modern shotguns 
are capable of working with an even wider range of 
loads, the 1100 is still capable of handling most 
ammunition suited for combat (although ammuni- 
tion should always be tested in the 1100 for relia- 
bility beforehand). For optimum performance, the 
1100 should be cleaned after firing 150 to 300 
rounds. 

Cleaning the weapon is very easy, thanks to the 
fact that the barrel comes off readily by unscrew- 
ing the magazine extension (or magazine cap) 
and pulling off the barrel. The trigger group can be 
removed by tapping out the two drift pins holding 
it in place. Once the barrel and trigger group have 
been removed, the bolt can be taken out by pull- 
ing out the charging handle and depressing the 
right shell stop so the bolt can be eased out of the 
front of the receiver. 

In addition to 12 gauge, the 1100 shotgun is 
available in 20, 28, and .410 gauges. In addition to 
the standard 1100s, there is also a 12-gauge Mag- 
num version which can use three-inch magnum 
shells or, by simply converting to a standard barrel, 


will function with standard shells. The Magnum 
gives a lot of flexibility to a shooter for the price, 
plus a spare barrel. 

A wide range of custom combat 1100s have 
been made. Perhaps one of the more interesting of 
these oddities is the 2200, which is actually two 
1100s (one left- and one right-handed model) 
welded together to give double the firepower of 
one of the guns. (The 2200 is too heavy for actual 
combat use but certainly shows the potential of a 
tripod-mounted automatic weapon based on the 
semiauto shotgun.) 

The 1100 can also be easily converted to selec- 
tive fire. While such a conversion is currently very 
hard legally to carry out in the United States, the 
details may be of interest to some owners of the 
1100. A detailed outline of how to carry out this 
work is given in Paladin Press’s Remington 1100 
Exotic Weapon System. This book also shows how 
to create a useful muzzle compensator as well as 
the details of making a thumb-activated safety/ 
selector to replace the 1100’s cross-bolt safety. 

The 1100 is one of the most popular gas- 
operated shotguns in the United States. This means 
that parts are easily obtained for it and most gun- 
smiths know how to repair it. At the same time, 
the 1100 is not as robust as one might hope and 
is prone to occasional breakdowns. The most 
failure-prone area of the 1100 is the rubber seal 
ring in its gas system. An owner of an 1100 would 
be wise to purchase several spares. 

At the time of this writing, the fate of the 1100 
is up in the air. It appears that the shotgun will 
probably be replaced by Remington’s new 1187 
gun which can operate with a wider range of 
ammunition and will accept many of the acces- 
sories designed for the 1100. If the 1187 lives up 


The Remington 1100 Deer Gun can be readily adapted to combat use. The 1100 has a dual gas-port system which can func- 
tion with a wide range of different gas pressures. While the new 1187 may be capable of working with an even wider range of 
loads, the 1100 is still suitable for most combat purposes. (Photo courtesy of Remington) 
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to the early claims made for it by Remington and 
if it is capable of accepting an extended maga- 
zine, then it would be a better choice as a combat 
weapon. 


Remington 1100 
(with extended magazine and deer barrel) 
or 7180/7188 Mark 1 Specifications 


OS 41.1 in 
0 20 in. 
a 9 Ibs. 
Magazine capacity ................. 7 rounds 


REMINGTON 1187 


At the time of this writing, Remington is on the 
verge of releasing its new 1187 Model. According 
to company officials, the gun is based on the 1100 
with the same general design features and trigger 
group. However, it has one important difference: 
the gas system has been changed considerably so 
that it is pressure compensating. This will, accord- 
ing to Remington, allow the shotgun to cycle with 
light 2 3/4 12-gauge ammunition and any other 
shells up to and including three-inch magnums. 
The gas system itself is said to be self-cleaning 
in order to reduce possible fouling. 

The initial versions available will include a 
Deer Gun Model, which would be the ideal place 
to start for creating a combat shotgun; left-handed 
versions of the 1187 are also slated for release in 
1987. Best of all, the 1187 is capable of being used 
with an extended magazine tube with only slight 
modifications. According to company Officials, 
threading of the magazine cap will be identical to 
that of the 1100 so that 1100 tubes could be 
mounted on it, provided the detent inside the 
original tube (which holds the magazine cap in 
place) were removed to allow cartridges to be 
fed past it. 

Because it is also probable that a number of 
aftermarket accessories made for the 1100/870 
guns will also fit on the new 1187, it appears that 
the 1187 will add a new shotgun to the small 
number of semiautos capable of being used for 
both sporter and combat purposes. 


Specifications 


Overall length 
Barrel length 
oxo u's CS sees ee 7.4 Ibs. 


SAVAGE MODEL 720 


The Savage Model 720, like the Remington Model 
11, was simply a version of the Browning A-5. 
The Savage 720 saw use in World War II when the 
United States entered the war without a sufficient 
number of small arms. The Model 720 riot guns 
used by the military were simply sporters with 
their barrels cut back to 20 inches. Like other 
shotguns purchased by the U.S. military, many of 
these shotguns were sold as surplus to federal, 
state, and local law enforcement agencies following 
World War IJ. Many are still in use or at least in 
the inventories of U.S. law agencies. More modern 
versions of the A-5 are better suited for combat 
use. 


SMITH & WESSON 1000 


The Smith & Wesson 1000 is a shotgun noted for 
reliable functioning without breakage or failure, 
for cycling with nearly any load, and for working 
flawlessly with little or no cleaning. Unfortunately, 
the internal gas piston of the 1000 is mated to the 
end of the magazine tube, limiting the magazine 
capacity of both the 20- and 12-gauge guns to 
three rounds. This limitation on magazine capacity 
makes this otherwise perfect shotgun unsuitable 
for nearly all combat uses. 

After introducing the Japanese-made 1000 in 
1973, Smith & Wesson dropped it and other shot- 
guns from its lineup in 1985. (Mossberg now mar- 
kets the same shotgun as its Model 1000.) 


SMITH & WESSON ASSAULT SHOTGUN 


In the early 1980s, Smith & Wesson developed a 
combat shotgun known as the AS (Assault Shot- 
gun). Unfortunately, even though a very promising 
prototype was created, the work was dropped by 
Smith & Wesson and it appears that the shotgun 
will never be manufactured. 

Three models of the shotgun were slated to be 
produced: the AS-] which was semiauto only; the 
AS-2 which fired in both the semiauto and three- 
burst modes; and the AS-3 which fired in full 
automatic mode (375 rpm) as well as burst and 
semiauto modes. 

The stock of the prototype (which sports a 
thick recoil pad) and foregrip are made of plastic 
and loosely modeled on the AR-15 rifle. The upper 
receiver/barrel unit actually extends back into the 
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The Smith & Wesson AS (Assault Shotgun) was designed in the early 1980s, but never went beyond the prototype stage. The 
plastic stock and fore grip are loosely modeled on the AR-15 rifle design, as is much of the rest of the gun. The upper 
receiver/barrel unit actually extends back into the stock, and the lower receiver (which uses the AR-15 grip and many internal 
parts of the AR-15 rifle) is connected to the upper receiver at the rear and front by push pins. (Photo courtesy of Smith & 


Wesson) 


stock, and the lower receiver (which uses the AR- 
15 grip and many internal parts of the AR-15 
rifle) is connected to the upper receiver at the rear 
and front by push pins. Disassembly of the AS is 
very similar to that of the AR-15 as well and the 
pistol grip, safety, and magazine release were 
nearly identical. 

The AS has a number of AR-15 parts and similar 
layout, and the ability to be fired from both a 
left-handed or right-handed position—unlike bull- 
pup designs. Because of this, it is believed by many 
that S&W was trying to develop a weapon which 
would be selected by the U.S. military as its CAW 
choice, since the AS would minimize parts needs 
as well as the training needed for an AR-15/AS- 
equipped army. 

The AS design uses a locked-breech, short-recoil 
system which does away with the need of a gas 
system. The AS also uses a flash suppressor/ 
muzzle compensator to decrease felt recoil while 
the barrel itself can be changed in ten seconds 
according to company literature. Further recoil 
reduction is achieved by the use of a quarter-inch 
rubber recoil buffer inside the rear of the receiver. 
Lockup is achieved with a 12-lug rotary bolt, and 
two claw extractors are used on the bolt. The bolt 
and barrel are strong enough to be used with new, 
high-pressure CAW ammunition as well as commer- 
cial shotgun ammunition. 

The carrying handle/sight plane have a quick- 
aim gutter-type aiming system void of any real 
sights. Again, like the AR-15, the upper and lower 
receivers are made of aluminum forgings. The 


prototype magazines contain ten rounds in a 
staggered box magazine which feeds into one posi- 
tion (in the same manner of most pistol maga- 
zines). 

The prototype weapons have a shorter fore 
grip and lower sighting plane than the production 
model was to have. In all probability, the handle 
would. have been drilled to take optical sights 
designed for the AR-15 had the AS gone into 
production. It is indeed unfortunate for those 
needing combat shotguns that the S&W AS will 
probably not be available in the near future. 


Specifications 
Overall lenethw gece eee 41.5 in. 
Barrellengtly stews or ae ea ee ee 18.25 10. 
WEIGnTE..... . 5 ss cues Eee eorrae. D9 TSaBs: 
Magazine capacity (detachable 
bOxX NAAN) -. 2 seeds eee 10 rounds 


USAS-12 


The USAS-12 is a combat shotgun produced by 
Daewoo of South Korea. Loosely modeled off 
the Daewoo assault rifles, the gas-operated gun is 
slated to be made in both semiauto and selective- 
fire versions. The two original, full-automatic- 
only prototype weapons produced for initial test- 
ing in the United States undoubtedly caused a lot 
of confusion: the ejection port was on the right 
side of the receiver. Apparently, due to problems 
in translating building instructions from English to 
Korean, the idea of where the ejection port was to 
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The Smith & Wesson AS prototype being reloaded. Note the detachable box magazine which goes from a double column to a 
single cartridge at the lips of the magazine. The sighting plane made it possible to “quick point” the weapon like a standard 
shotgun. The flash hider acted as a muzzle brake to reduce recoil. (Photo courtesy of Smith & Wesson) 


be became twisted around. Consequently, early 
photos of the shotgun showed the ejection port 
on the /eft side of the receiver. 

At the time of this writing, there is another twist 
of thinking and design: the plans currently afoot 
are for the final production model to have an ejec- 
tion port on the left and the right; by changing the 
bolt, the user can then select either right- or left- 
handed ejection. 

The charging handle on the prototype weapons 
is located on the upper right of the fore grip and is 
similar to that of the H&K 91 rifle. The AR-15- 
style selector is located on the right of the receiver 


over the pistol grip (the USAS-12 may have a cross- 
bolt safety in production weapons). An AR-15- 
style carrying handle is located on the top of the 
upper receiver and the handle is shaped so that it 
will accept AR-15 optical systems. Plans are being 
made to incorporate a folding front sight on pro- 
duction models. 

Internally, the original prototypes used a rotat- 
ing bolt for lockup though there is a possibility 
that final models will use a roller-block locking 
system. The prototypes were selective fire and 
fired from an open bolt; semiauto models sold in 
the United States will undoubtedly fire from 
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the closed bolt if they are to meet the stringent 
requirements of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms (BATF). 

Recoil of the weapon is said to be mild by 
12-gauge standards—even with the magnum loads 
recommended for the USAS-12—because of a 
long recoil-spring/buffering system. Thanks to a 
hollow bolt carrier, the recoil spring stretches from 
the rear of the receiver to the front of the fore grip 
above the barrel. 

Takedown is quite simple and is carried out by 
unscrewing the front sling swivel/disassembly nut 
on the front of the gas port and removing the pins 
holding the trigger assembly in place. This allows 
the upper receiver/barrel assembly to be removed 
from the recoil guide, along with other parts, to 
expose the inside of the weapon for cleaning and 
maintenance. 

Though a little heavy and limited in the ammu- 
nition it uses, the USAS-12 promises to be an 
excellent combat shotgun for those needing such 
a weapon. At the time of this writing, only the 
automatic version is available in the United States 
to police and military users (as well as dealers’ 
samples for holders of Class III Federal Firearms 
Licenses). If the BATF approves of the design 
of. the semiauto version of the USAS-12 in July 
of 1987, however, the shotgun should be available 
in a semiauto version as well. 


Specifications 
@verwmiglengti(, ......5 ss cue oe ar oe 38 in 
Pe IMICTIC UM Ge. 5 cus + Gas + see eee 18.25 in 
eee oe ek. ws se 9 to 10 lbs. 
Magazine capacity (28-round 
drum is also available) ........... 12 rounds 


WINCHESTER MODEL 1911 


The Winchester Model 1911 was developed by 
Thomas C. Johnson and was Winchester’s attempt 
to recapture some of the sales it was losing to the 
new Browning A-5 (whose manufacturing rights 
Winchester had refused to purchase from Brown- 
ing). The weapon was first marketed in 1911 and 
proved to have a number of defects, making it 
prone to failure. The gun was discontinued during 
World War I, then manufactured following the war 
until 1925. In 1940, the design was reintroduced 
to the market as the Model 40, but still had so 
many flaws that it was discontinued shortly after 
sales had begun. The Model 1911 and Model 40 
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are best left to collectors. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 50/59 


In an effort to undo the publicity damage done by 
the poor performance of its 1911 and 40 models, 
Winchester hired David Marshall Williams, who had 
designed the M1 Carbine, to work on a new semi- 
auto shotgun. His work started in 1946 and con- 
tinued until the mechanism for the action was 
finally perfected and marketed in 1954 as the 
Model 50. The shotgun had a good design and was 
well made to boot. It could function with a wide 
range of loads without the user having to adjust 
the mechanism in any way. 

An aluminum receiver version with a steel and 
fiberglass barrel was also created and designated 
the Model 59; the barrel itself was marketed as the 
Win-lite. This barrel was created by using a thin 
steel tube for the inside of the barrel and then 
winding glass filament around the tube in the same 
manner old cannon barrels were strengthened in 
black-powder days by winding them with steel 
wire. Once assembled, the outer layer of glass was 
fused together to form a barrel that was several 
times stronger than a normal steel barrel and con- 
siderably lighter as well. Best of all, if the barrel 
did rupture because of a defective round or an 
obstruction, the glass filaments generally parted 
without creating dangerous fragments (unlike con- 
ventional steel barrels). Unfortunately, the glass- 
filament barrels were expensive to produce and 
were discontinued in 1965. Perhaps some auto- 
mated version of this barrel-making system will be 
created in the near future so that it can be used 
on other firearms. 

While this is an excellent shotgun, the high 
prices it commands these days make it more of a 
collector’s piece than a combat shotgun. 


WINCHESTER 1400 


When Winchester was involved in trying to market 
its multi-barreled Liberator shotgun to Vietnamese 
government officials during the mid-1960s, Win- 
chester found that even though the Liberator 
didn’t generate much interest, there did seem to be 
a market for a semiauto combat shotgun. Win- 
chester officials determined that one of Winches- 
ter’s sporting shotguns might be reconfigured 
slightly to become an ideal combat shotgun. 

In 1965, in the same manner that Remington 
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had developed its combat versions of the 870/1100 
shotguns, Winchester decided to produce two 
models of the Winchester shotguns which were 
made to have a number of interchangeable parts. 
One was the slide-action 1200 and the other, the 
semiauto 1400. 

The 1400 had a built-in problem: because the 
gas action operated on the inside of the end of the 
magazine tube, increasing the magazine capacity 
meant redesigning part of the weapon rather than 
simply screwing on a magazine extension (as had 
been the case with the Remington 1100). R.L. 
Brown, the engineer in charge of making the modi- 
fications, turned the problem into an advantage 
by adding a detachable box-magazine assembly to 
the gun. This did away with the engineering prob- 
lem of redoing the tubular magazine/gas system 
and also got around the problems associated with 
reloading tubular magazines. 

By 1966, a 1200 slide-action gun had been con- 
verted to magazine use by adding a small sleeve to 
the lower side of the trigger group so that the load- 
ing port became the magazine well. At the rear of 
the well, a magazine release was added, the ejec- 
tion port was enlarged slightly to aid in ejection of 
spent cases, and the push-through safety at the 
front of the finger guard was converted into a 
toggle safety. A modified M-14 magazine was 
originally used to feed shells into the shotgun but 
proved to be unreliable for such use. A new, curved 
magazine was fabricated and the shotgun func- 
tioned reliably. Once the box-magazine system was 
perfected, it was added to a 1400 semiauto shot- 
gun for testing. 

In the semiauto, the action functioned so 
quickly that shells often failed to feed up from the 
magazine quickly enough to be chambered by the 
returning bolt. Another Winchester engineer, Joe 
Badali, solved this problem with a bolt catch which 
only released the bolt when a cartridge rose up into 
position following recoil. This bolt catch had the 
added benefit of giving the shotgun a way to be 
quickly reloaded or the chamber checked in a 
manner similar to most military rifles which have 
bolt catches. This bolt catch also acted as a rate 
reducer which would have been a very helpful 
device if the shotgun had been used as a selective- 
fire weapon. Final prototypes of the 1400 com- 
bat shotgun had 23-inch barrels with rifle sights 
and were chambered in 12 gauge. The detach- 
able magazines held eight rounds. 

The U.S. Marines were looking for a new shot- 


gun in 1966, so Winchester decided to enter its 
prototypes into the marine testing (which also 
included the new Remington 7180/7188 shot- 
guns). Unfortunately, the testing was harsh and all 
the bugs were not yet worked out of the Win- 
chester prototypes. Understandably, the proto- 
types failed a number of tests and a number of 
bad comments about the weapon were circulated 
by the marine testers. Needless to say, Winchester 
was not happy with the fact that the prototypes 
were subjected to tests normally reserved for pro- 
duction guns. 

Unhappy with the marine tests, Winchester gave 
prototypes of the magazine-fed 1400 to the U.S. 
Army to evaluate. The army agreed that the 
weapon had much potential but they were not 
interested in doing any developmental work on 
new shotguns. Consequently, in 1969, Winchester 
decided to discontinue work on this promising 
design. 

Most malfunctions with the shotgun prototypes 
were caused by failure of the bolt to travel forward 
with enough energy to consistently strip a cartridge 
from the magazine and rotate the bolt into its 
locked position; this was especially a problem 
when the mechanisms became dirty. A second 
problem was that the receiver did not seem to be 
strong enough to withstand long-term shooting 
with heavy loads; consequently, the receiver would 
need to be redesigned to be stronger or made from 
steel rather than aluminum. These problems would 
have required expensive retooling. 

Apparently, Winchester had plans to offer a 
wide range of accessories and options on the com- 
bat version of the 1400 had it become popular 
with the military market. Plans for rifle grenade 
adapters, tear-gas grenade adapters, bayonet lugs, 
handguards, and a folding stock were all being 
worked on or had been developed for the 1400 
when the research was discontinued. 

Despite all the work done toward producing a 
combat weapon, the standard sporting 1400 is 
unsuitable for most combat use because of its 
limited magazine capacity. 


Specifications 


Overall length 
Barrel length 
Weel. 246... ./ 4a eee 6.75 lbs. 
2 rounds (8 in military 
box-magazine version) 
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The Ranger (shown) is descended from the 1400 and 1500 models of Winchester’s semiauto shotguns. All three models are 
available in 20 and 12 gauge but unfortunately have a tubular magazine limited in its capacity by the gas system. (Photo 


courtesy of U.S. Repeating Arms) 


WINCHESTER 1500/RANGER 


The updated version of the 1400 was the 1500. 
As did the 1400, the 20- and 12-gauge 1500 shot- 
guns had a tubular magazine limited in its capacity 
by the gas system. Except for very limited use 
where only three shots would be needed (two 
rounds in the magazine and one in the shotgun’s 
chamber), the 1500 is a poor combat choice. 

The newest version of this series of shotguns is 
the “‘Ranger.’’ Like others in the series, the weapon 
is limited to a maximum of three rounds without 
reloading. Again, this makes an otherwise fine gun 
unsuitable for nearly all combat use. 


WINTER SWATRIPLEX-18 


John W. Winter, of Phoenix, Arizona, designed the 
Swatriplex-18 during the late 1970s and early 
1980s in an effort to capture part of the market 
for combat shotguns which seemed to be develop- 
ing during that period. The shotgun was to be mar- 
keted by Consortium W., but the gun apparently 
never got past the development stage. 

The sleek shotgun had a bullpup design which 


featured twin tubular magazines under a single 
barrel. This gave the shotgun a short length while 
it still had a large magazine capable of holding 
eighteen shells. Unlike many bullpups, the Winter 
shotgun had a reversible ejection port with a cheek 
rest that could be transferred from one side to the 
other as well as an operating handle which could 
also switch sides. 

The bolt telescoped over the barrel in a manner 
used by many submachine guns. The carrying 
handle could be folded flat against the top of the 
receiver, and a ventilated handguard was provided 
to protect the shooter’s hands when the barrel 
became hot. 

The Winter design was well thought-out and 
created a functional gun that looked pleasing 
as well (a combination not always found with 
modern weapons). Unfortunately, the shotgun 
is not available. 


Specifications 
Overall lengthe? eee 34.5 in. 
Barrel-length .. 330 22 in. 
Magazine capacity 2 eee 18 rounds 
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The Winter Swatriplex-18 was a sleek bullpup design which never went into production. Twin tubular magazines under a 
single barrel made for a shotgun with a large magazine capable of holding 18 shells. Unlike many bullpups, the Winter shotgun 
had a reversible ejection port with a cheek rest that could be transferred from one side to the other, as well as an operating 
handle which could be changed from one side to the other. 


Chapter 8 


. Kotary 
Cylinder Shotguns 


A number of early, multi-shot guns during the 
black-powder era used multiple barrels and, later, 
multiple chambers. These often had to be indexed 
by hand and the crude metallurgy of the period 
made the overall weight of the guns heavy. 

When Samuel Colt perfected his single-action, 
revolving pistol, a number of revolver rifles and a 
few shotguns were created using his design as well. 
These proved to be poor sellers and quite unpop- 
ular, however, because the higher pressures in- 
volved with shotguns and rifles caused a lot of 
burning powder to escape from the gap between 
the cylinder and the barrel cone. While such hot 
gases are of no concern in pistols, in guns where 
the shooter has an arm alongside the flame, it be- 
comes a problem with burns to the skin being quite 
common. Additionally, the larger charges of pow- 
der greatly increase the cutting of the metal by the 
gas so that it erodes away rather quickly with 
continued use (with an ever greater amount of 
‘fire’ escaping through the growing space). 

A few Colt shotguns were apparently used to 
defend the Alamo. They were also used later by 
the Texas Rangers and again in the Civil War. But 
the revolver shotgun was a generally less-than- 
ideal weapon and has become a rarity. 

Various gunsmiths and Filipino guerrillas have 
also produced revolver-action shotguns over the 
last century. Most of these are quite crude (though 
a few are well made). Nearly all of these ‘“‘Paltic”’ 
shotguns have cylinders which must be rotated by 
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hand, although a few have various types of mecha- 
nisms to index them to the next loaded chamber 
with the trigger pull (which is therefore rather 
heavy). The weapons are often made to resemble 
the Thompson submachine gun, usually lacking a 
stock of any type, and sport various (often fake) 
muzzle brakes. These guns are generally suited only 
for arm’s-length combat due to the lack of sights or 
a flat sighting plane of any sort. While of interest 
to collectors and historians, the Paltic guns, like 
most do-it-yourself weaponry, are generally a dis- 
appointment from a combat standpoint. 

Modern rotary actions resurface from time to 
time as well; many suffer from the same problems 
of the early Colts. Modern designers face dimen- 
sional problems as well with the 12-gauge car- 
tridge and the large numbers of shells needed in a 
modern combat weapon. These two factors make 
simply enlarging the revolver action to shotgun size 
impractical since the sheer proportions of shotgun 
cartridges create a lot of friction within the mecha- 
nism, which would create an unbearably heavy 
trigger pull. Since reducing the number of cylinders 
in the action (to reduce the friction) would make 
the capacity of the shotgun unsuitable for combat, 
most combat shotguns using a rotary magazine 
either use a spring to power the action or use the 
recoil of the weapon to rotate the cylinder. 

Another problem comes in reloading. If the car- 
tridges have to be fed into the gun by hand, then 
the advantage of the initial large magazine capacity 
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is diminished (especially when compared to a 
detachable box magazine). And even though the 
argument might be made that the rotary magazine 
is no worse than a tubular magazine when it comes 
time to reload, in fact the rotary magazine often 
is inferior. This is because the tubular magazine can 
be loaded even if it isn’t completely empty; many 
rotary magazines must be broken open or replaced 
to be reloaded. 

Another shortcoming is that the rotary cylinder 
takes up a lot of extra room. With shotgun ammu- 
nition already bulky, the empty space in the cen- 
ter of the rotary drum is more unwelcome bulk. 
If the shotgun cylinder can be changed during com- 
bat, the size of the rotary magazine is really a 
consideration since it will limit the number of 
spare magazines a fighter can carry without becom- 
ing blimp-like with carrying cases. While many 
revolver shotguns are short, their rotary mecha- 
nisms are bulky and sensitive to dirt. These two 
factors can quickly make a weapon unsuitable for 
combat, especially if physical movement and a 
little mud and grit are part of the overall picture 
(and they generally are in combat). 

Finally, many of these mechanisms are aimed at 
the law enforcement and military markets. These 
markets are currently pretty satisfied with off-the- 
shelf sporting weapons (in the case of law enforce- 
ment officials) or are in the process of developing 
their own weapons (in the case of the military). 
And with the military, the track record for the 
adoption of weapons created by outside organiza- 
tions is enough to daunt all but the most ridicu- 
lously optimistic of promoters. 

The cylinder shotgun does make for a short 
weapon and modern plastics allow it to be light- 
weight. In some cases, especially where the fighting 
may be over before the rotary magazine will run 
out of ammunition, the rotary magazine does seem 
ideal. But it will remain to be seen if these weapons 
will gain any foothold in the combat shotgun mar- 
ket, especially with the new CAW-style shotguns 
with box magazines waiting in the wings. 

It should be noted that the rotary magazine can 
be adopted for use in grenade launchers. Therefore, 
several of the weapons listed in this chapter might 
see modifications for use as multi-shot grenade 
launchers. Likewise, the grenade launchers of the 
next chapter could be scaled down to create shot- 
guns. 


MANVILLE GUN 


This was one of the first modern rotary magazine 
shotguns. However, because it was used mostly to_ 
launch 12-gauge, 25mm and 37mm tear-gas car- 
tridges, it is covered in the next chapter with other 
grenade launchers. 

Unfortunately, the basic Manville mechanism 
exposes the cartridges along the front of the 
weapon to dirt and rain, and the weapon lacks an 
aiming system or stock. As it stands now, the Man- 
ville gun is less than ideal for a fighting shotgun 
design. 


PANCOR Mk3-Al JACKHAMMER 


The Jackhammer has a bullpup design; however, 
unlike most other bullpups, it can be fired by both 
right- or left-handed shooters since the gun has no 
external cycling parts nor does it eject its shell 
casings. The Jackhammer’s cylinder and the major- 
ity of its parts are made of DuPont Rynite SST 
which is a tough, fiberglass-reinforced thermo- 
plastic which makes‘ the weapon pretty much 
environment-proof while keeping down its overall 
weight. 

Another good point in the Jackhammer’s design 
is the use of an Ammo Cassette. This plastic cylin- 
der has a zigzagging pattern of grooves and inden- 
tations that allow the barrel—which travels forward 
during fire—to index the next chamber to be fired. 
The basic mechanism of the cylinder/barrel action 
is taken from the Webly-Fosbery automatic revol- 
ver (which was one of the few automatic revolvers 
ever made). The ammo cylinders can be quickly 
changed and the first round is cycled into place by 
manually pumping the fore grip on the gun. The 
cylinder is released by pushing forward on the fore- 
end. 

The spring-loaded barrel recoils forward upon 
firing, an action similar to that of the ill-fated 
Deutsche Jagdwaffen-Gesellschaft Becker revolver 
shotgun created following World War I. Because 
the barrel drops back into the Ammo Cassette to 
surround and chamber the shell before firing, it 
contains the force of the shell so that the ammo 
cylinder can be lightweight without sacrificing 
safety. The barrel itself has.a muzzle brake which 
helps reduce recoil and muzzle climb. 

The Pancor Corporation is planning on selling 
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The Pancor Mk3-Al Jackhammer has a bullpup design; however, unlike most other bullpups, it can be fired by either a 
right- or left-handed shooter. The Jackhammer’s cylinder and majority of parts are made of DuPont Rynite SST fiberglass- 
reinforced thermoplastic. Other good points include a quickly replaced Ammo Cassette and a barrel which seals off the 


ammunition on firing to prevent gas leakage. 


loaded Ammo Cassettes packed in weatherproof 
plastic; a quick-release tab will remove the material 
from the cylinder when it is time to place it in the 
weapon. Color coding will allow the user to tell at 
a glance what type of shells is enclosed in the 
Ammo Cassette. 

Currently, there are no plans to create a semi- 
auto version of the weapon because the mecha- 
nism would have to be altered extensively. The 
present model of the Jackhammer is fully auto- 
matic with no safety or selector. It would seem 
probable that a safety will have to be added to the 
design if the weapon is to avoid safety/lawsuit 
snarls that often entangle the best of weapons. 
Cyclic rate of the Jackhammer is 240 rpm. 

The Jackhammer seems to have the best of 
the bullpup features coupled with a detachable 
rotary magazine that doesn’t have the short- 
comings of other designs. Whether this shotgun will 
prove to be as reliable as it appears and whether 
the weapon gains any acceptance in the small 
market for such firearms remains to be seen. 


Specifications 
OVveraMenot . os caeu sas eee os 29.9'in. 
Bamevlengenwm.. ... ca eee els sees os 17.96 in. 
WIE, sc diquaies aw 3S ee eeee = eee nee 9.5 Ibs. 
Wimaeane Capacity .... oases. eels 10 rounds 


STRIKER 


The Striker is made in South Africa and borrows 
heavily from the design of the Manville gun with its 
spring-powered cylinder. However, the Striker 
enjoys the addition of a sheet-metal folding stock, 
and a small optical aiming system can be added 
(the manufacturer recommends the Armson O.E.G. 
since it is small enough to fit between the stock 
when it is folded). Another plus is that the design 
has placed a shroud over the cylinder, which 
greatly improves the weapon’s ability to operate in 
a dirty environment. 

The Striker design was created by Hilton Walker, 
a Rhodesian farmer who made a number of small 


The South African-made Striker, with its spring-powered cylinder, borrows heavily from the Manville gun. It has a sheet-metal 
folding stock, and a small optical aiming system can be added to the gun. Another plus is that the design includes a shroud 
over the cylinder. All of these features greatly aid performance in a dirty environment. Unfortunately, the shotgun is slow to 


reload. 
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arms suited to fighting off guerrilla attacks. With 
the fall of Rhodesia, Walker took his design for the 
Striker to South Africa where it is now being 
made by ARMSEL of Johannesburg. 

A large key similar to that of a wind-up alarm 
clock, located on the front of the magazine, is 
used to wind up the spring which, in turn, provides 
the power to rotate the gun’s cylinder. Front and 
rear pistol grips are made of a tough, reinforced 
plastic. The barrel and cylinder are made of the 
alloy ‘‘Dural’’ to keep the weight of the weapon 
down. Two barrel lengths are slated to be avail- 
able in the United States. One will be a 12-inch 
barrel aimed at police sales, and the other, an 18- 
inch barrel, for sales to civilians. 

Unfortunately, the manufacturer has seen fit to 
leave off any aiming system for the gun so that the 
buyer is forced to purchase some other type of 
sighting system if he wants any sort of accuracy 
from the Striker. The length of the chambers 
limits its use to 2 3/4 12-gauge shells since 3-inch 
magnums would be too long to allow the cylinder 
to rotate. 

A cross-bolt safety is located at the top of the 
pistol grip just to the rear of the trigger. Because 
the chambers are not lined up with the firing pin 
until the trigger is pulled, the weapon is quite 
safe even when dropped with the safety off. 

A push-button latching system allows the fold- 
ing stock to be released. The assembly can be 
folded out to aim from the shoulder or can be 
folded up over the receiver and barrel. The gun can 
be fired with the stock in both positions. 

Because the Striker doesn’t use recoil to cycle 
the cylinder, the felt recoil should be similar to 
that of a pump gun. In fact, most users find it 
seems to be considerably less and that the gun is 
quite controllable (possibly this is because of the 
shorter 12-inch barrel). The spring power for the 
cylinder also means that a wide range of loads 
can be used in the weapon including very light or 
very heavy charges, or combinations of both. 
Because the cylinders can be rotated with the 
safety on, it is theoretically possible for the user to 
rotate the magazine to the type of ammunition 
needed for combat if he’s placed buckshot, shot, 
and tear gas rounds in the cylinder. In reality, this 
is not very practical, however, since it is easy to 
lose track and fire the wrong rounds in combat. 
This could prove disastrous if, say, tear gas were 
needed and buckshot fired by mistake (or the 
other way around). 


The tendency of the weapon to bypass cham- 
bers during the short pull of a trigger can create 
problems. A short pull—as might occur during 
rapid fire—causes the mechanism to skip to the 
next chamber so that the shooter loses the chance 
to fire the round. 

There is also a potentially disastrous problem 
if a round misfires. If a hangfire occurs with most 
other repeating shotguns, the shell can be quickly 
ejected; if it goes off after leaving the chamber, it 
is dangerous, but not overly so. On the other hand, 
in the Striker, if a hangfire or misfire occurs, the 
shooter has the choice of waiting for 30 seconds, 
just in case, or rotating to the next chamber and 
hoping the round doesn’t go off and wreck the 
gun (and shooter). Because most of the blast 
would be contained by the chamber, such a dis- 
charge would undoubtedly wreck the front of the 
cylinder assembly and possibly injure the shoot- 
er’s hand on the forward pistol grip. So while the 
rotary magazine allows the shooter to “‘skip” a 
round that doesn’t fire, it could also create dis- 
astrous results if a hangfire occurs. 

Another unfortunate design feature becomes 
evident when unloading/loading the weapon. The 
procedure for a gun which has just been fired is 
especially complicated. First, the mechanism must 
be wound up fully. Then a loading gate on the 
upper right of the weapon has to be opened, the 
trigger pulled halfway back to locate the chamber 
under the loading port, the ejection rod on the 
right of the barrel pulled back (to expel the empty 
in the manner used on single-action revolvers), and 
finally a loaded shell placed in the port. This has 
to be repeated for each of the twelve chambers. 
While loading an empty gun is not much of a task, 
reloading an already-loaded weapon is. 

The Striker is not ideal for most combat use, 
though it might be good for home owners looking 
for a short close-range weapon (since the stock 
can be folded over the weapon to greatly reduce 
its overall length). 


Specifications 
Overall length (folded stock, 

L2eine arnel): .... .-. .< ages sone 20 in 
Overall length (stock extended, 

1 2-in, barrel) [one ee Sle 2 1h. 
Barrel length 2. Seen... eee 12 or 18 in. 
Weight 2... ../3250 eee OZ oulbs. 
Magazine capacity <2 eee 12 rounds 


Chapter 9 


Grenade Launchers 


During World War I, a number of countries 
created grenades which could be fired from rifles. 
Since this method required the use of a blank 
cartridge, accuracy of the grenades was less than 
perfect (since sighting systems were almost im- 
possible to use and many guns didn’t have any 
grenade sights), and—if many grenades were 
launched—the power of the blank needed to fire 
the grenade soon wrecked the gun (often the 
firer felt wrecked as well). 

While the rifle grenade is still made and used by 
a number of infantries around the world, the idea 
of a grenade launcher which is a sort of portable 
One-man mortar continues to be popular as well. 
So, in addition to the rifle grenade, a lot of work 
has been done to produce a large-bore shotgun- 
like weapon capable of launching a spin-stabilized 
grenade over several hundred yards with some 
accuracy. 

Most of the grenade launchers produced for such 
use are similar to single-shot shotguns. A few were 
developed simply to be grenade launchers (espe- 
cially those created for use by the military and by 
police departments); others come in “through the 
back door” since they were developed to deliver 
flechettes or other anti-personnel projectiles as 
well as tear gas, HE, or other rounds (and when 
grenade rounds proved more effective than the 
flechette rounds, the launchers were marketed as 
grenade launchers). 

Perhaps the best known of these launchers are 
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the M79 and M203. Following the development 
and successful deployment of these two weapons 
in Vietnam, other countries have created their 
Own versions. 

Many grenade-launcher designs are also capable 
of being scaled down for use with shotgun shells. 
Weapons which prove to be too large with the 
30mm or 40mm shells used in grenade launchers 
often prove to be of practical size when scaled 
down to 12-gauge ammunition. As new plastics 
and other materials become available for use, it 
may also be possible to greatly reduce the weight 
of grenade launchers without reducing the size 
of the shells. If so, some of the research done 
by the United States to develop multi-shot grenade 
launchers may be revived in new, lightweight edi- 
tions. 

One of the more notable of these is AAI’s multi- 
shot grenade launcher developed for its XM-19/ 
XM-70 SPIW rifle. Although the launcher used 
30mm grenades, the rifle/launcher package still 
weighed twelve pounds, empty. During the early 
developmental stages of the SPIW program, Spring- 
field Armory, AAI, Harrington & Richardson, 
Olin-Winchester, and others also created both 
single- and multi-shot experimental grenade 
launchers which were mounted on their SPIW 
prototypes. 

Currently, the push is to create more effective, 
small-sized ammunition so that grenade launchers 
can be created to fire several times before they 
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need to be reloaded without being excessively 
heavy (the AAI 30mm grenade developed for 
the XM-70 rifle mentioned above, for example, had 
virtually the same range and lethality of the 
40x46mm SR grenade). However, if ammunition 
can be reduced enough for this to occur, it might 
be further reduced so that large-bore shotguns 
can simply be used as grenade launchers with new, 
enhanced grenade cartridges. In such a case, the 
grenade launcher, as a separate entity, may be 
replaced by a multi-purpose, large-gauge shotgun. 
In the U.S. law enforcement weapons area, the 
37mm tear-gas grenade currently reigns supreme. 
This shell originated in the shoulder-fired military 
flare guns which were used by Allied forces in 
World War I. Later, in the 1930s, the shell was 
adopted and more or less standardized by U.S. 
manufacturers as the common-sized shell for use 
in tear-gas guns. (Occasionally, 25mm shells are 
also encountered, but these are becoming more 


and more rare.) 
Currently, the 37mm shells and guns used to 


launch them are classified as ‘‘non-destructive 
devices” by the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and 
Firearms (BATF) so that they can be owned by 
virtually anyone. This is not the case with 40mm 
weapons or ammunition which are rightly classi- 
fied as “destructive devices’? and therefore can 
only be legally purchased by those who can own 
other similar weapons and who are willing to go 
through the red tape and taxes necessary to pur- 
chase them. 

Among the various Western militaries, the 
40x46mm SR cartridge developed for the US. 
M79 grenade launcher has become more or less the 
standard grenade size with the United States, 
Israel, West Germany, Belgium, South Africa, and 
Argentina, among others, adopting it for use in 
their own models of grenade launchers. In Europe, 
a tear-gas shell similar to the U.S. 37mm shell is 
becoming the most-often-encountered shell; it is 
38mm in diameter. 

The United States has also created an extended 
40x53mm SR cartridge for use in belt-fed auto- 
matic grenade launchers. This is an unfortunate 
choice since the cartridge, while it can’t fit into the 
current M79 and M203 launchers, will go in newer 
launchers designed to fire 40mm illumination flares 
or special tear-gas cartridges. In these weapons, the 
40x53mm SR round can be chambered, but firing 
the powerful cartridge would probably wreck the 
launcher and injure the shooter. 
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The USSR has yet to adopt a standard-sized 
grenade. While the Soviet military uses a 30x29mm 
grenade in its AGSI7, it appears that a 40mm 
grenade launcher is being used under its new AK- 
74 assault rifle. It is possible that these will be 
adopted by the Soviets as the standard grenade 
launcher and cartridge. If so, it’s probable that 
these will become the standard for Soviet satellites 
and for many of the so-called non-aligned nations. 


AGS17 


The Soviets have developed an automatic, crew- 
served weapon which fires the 30x29mm grenade. 
The AGS17 (Avotmatischeskiy Granatmyot Stan- 
koviy—Tripod-mounted Automatic Grenade 
Launcher) feeds from a 30-round belt and has a 
maximum range of 1,500 meters and a cyclic rate 
of around 300 rpm. For those who suspect that the 
Soviets often “borrow” extensively in their weap- 
ons development program, it should be noted that 
the AGS17 is suspiciously like the U.S. XM174 
grenade launcher tested in Vietnam. 


ARMSCOR MGL 


Armscor (Armaments Corporation of South Africa, 
Ltd.) developed the MGL (Multi-shot Grenade 
Launcher) for use by the South African Defense 
Force. The weapon replaces the M79 which was 
being used by the South Africans as an infantry 
weapon. 

The MGL is chambered for the 40x46mm SR 
and holds six rounds in its rotary magazine. The 
MGL is equipped with a three-position folding 
stock: straight out for normal shooting, elevated 
for long-range shots, or folded over the receiver 
for storage. The two halves of the gun are hinged 
so that the weapon can be rotated open for easy 
unloading/loading. Before firing, the rotary cham- 
bers are wound up on their spring so that they will 
rotate under the spring pressure. (Although this 
system is slower to load, it allows the shells to be 
indexed with the barrel without excessive trigger 
pull.) When a shell is fired, a gas-operated piston 
releases the cylinder so that it rotates to its next 
position. 

The MGL is normally issued with the South 
African-made Armson O.E.G. Use of the sight 
does away with the need for the long and often 
fragile rear sight found on most grenade launch- 
ers. A graduated scale on the sight mount allows 
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Armscor developed the MGL for use by the South African Defense Force. Equipped with a three-position folding stock, the 
MGL is chambered for the 40x46mm SR and holds six rounds in its rotary magazine. Before firing, the chambers are wound 
up on their spring so that they will rotate under the spring pressure. 


the sight to be set for ranges from 50 to 375 
meters. The ambidextrous safety is located over 
the pistol grip. The trigger has a two-stage, double- 
action feel to it. 

The MGL is a good weapon, but is extremely 
heavy: fifteen pounds when fully loaded. It is 
probable that it will continue to be used for some 
time in South Africa, but whether or not the heavy 
weapon with its spring-wound cylinder (which 
looks like it could be rather sensitive to dirt) will 
be adopted anywhere else remains to be seen. 


Specifications 
Overall length (stock extended) ........ S176.in: 
Overall length (stock folded) .......... 22-0 iN. 
el ET 122 in. 
eee eo ee. Ss ics 1c aaa elouctereee + 11.7 Ibs. 
INPPAZINS CAPACILY onesies eteess 6 rounds 


ARWEN RIOT GUN 


In 1977, the British Ministry of Defence started 
a search for a reliable, multi-shot gun capable of 
firing tear-gas rounds or rubber bullets for crowd 
control. This weapon was to replace the L67A1 
single-shot grenade launcher which was inaccurate 
and slow to reload. Two years later, the Royal 
Small Arms Factory (Enfield) unveiled three dif- 
ferent prototype weapons for government evalua- 
tion. 

Each of the guns was quite different in concept. 
One was a semiautomatic with a three-round, de- 
tachable box magazine, adjustable stock, and 
optical sight; another was a pump-action gun with 


a three-round tubular magazine and a bullpup 
configuration; the third had a revolver-like action 
with a five-round magazine. The Royal Small 
Arms Factory also produced a new plastic bullet 
which would be suitable for riot control and which 
could be fired from any of the prototype weapons. 

After testing by the Royal Small Arms Factory 
and the Infantry Trials and Development Unit, it 
was decided to create a new prototype which 
would use the adjustable stock of the semiauto 
weapon and the basic mechanism of the revolving 
magazine weapon. This work led to the final 
weapon which was designated the ARWEN 37. 

The ARWEN 37 is manually cycled by the 
shooter whenever the trigger is pulled. The first 
half of the pull (at 10 pounds) indexes the shell 
and the second half of the pull (at 14 pounds) 
cocks the firing mechanism and releases it. The 
large trigger is designed to be pulled with two fin- 
gers to allow more force to cycle the weapon. The 
barrel is made of aluminum to keep weight down. 

An ambidextrous safety is located at the top of 
the pistol grip. Unfortunately, the positions of 
safe and fire are reversed from the most common 
and practical locations: safe is down and fire is 
up. Sights on the current production models are a 
little on the flimsy side, though they fold down 
when not in use. The front sight is made of Plexi- 
glas® with ranges from 10 to 100 meters in 10- 
meter increments engraved on it. The rear sight has 
two sight holes, one of which can be used to give 
approximations of range if the front sight is broken 
off. (A new, more durable optical sight may be 
created to replace the sight system the gun was 
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The ARWEN 37, the outcome of work initiated in 1977 by the British Ministry of Defence, is manually cycled by the shooter 
whenever he pulls the trigger. The first half of the pull—at 10 pounds—indexes the shell; the second half of the pull—at 14 
pounds—cocks the firing mechanism and releases it. The large trigger is designed to be pulled with two fingers to allow more 
force to be comfortably used to cycle the weapon. 


designed with.) Rounds are loaded into the index- 
ing sprockets from the right side of the receiver 
and ejected out the same port after being fired. 

Two variants of the ARWEN 37 are also being 
made. One is the 37S which has a shortened barrel 
and the other, the 37V, is a stockless model with 
raised sights so that it can be aimed and fired from 
an armored vehicle. 

Five types of 37mm ammunition are currently 
offered for the ARWEN 37. All are fired by a 
cartridge which contains a .44 Magnum blank car- 
tridge with smokeless powder powering it. The five 
types are the AR-1 baton round,the AR-2 CS 
smoke round, AR-3 frangible-nose baton round 
(usually with CS powder in it), the AR-4 smoke- 
screen, and the AR-S barrier-penetrating irritant 
round (CS tear-gas powder). It is believed that 
HE rounds are also being developed for the gun so 
that it could be used as an infantry weapon. 

Although designed for use by British riot con- 
trol agencies both in Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, English politicians decided the weapon was 
too “‘military”’ and the grenade launcher will prob- 
ably never actually be issued to those for whom it 
was designed. The ARWEN 37 is used by several 
law enforcement agencies in the United States, 
however, and is being marketed here by Sage Inter- 
national. With ammunition costing between $15 
and $25 per round and the weapon costing around 
$1000, it is doubtful that many sales will be made 
unless the 1987 prices can be lowered. 

The ARWEN 37 is a lightweight solution to the 
need for a multiple-fire grenade launcher. It will 


be interesting to see if the weapon is adopted by 
any military users, and if 37mm HE rounds are 
created for it or if a 40mm version of the gun is 
made. It should be noted, too, that the basic 
mechanism could be easily scaled down to create a 
rotary-magazine shotgun. 


Specifications 
Overall length: .. eee eee 29.5 tO 32.6 M1. 
WIM: .... re sucurtaniereats ee ae oes 8.5 lbs. 
Masazine Capacieymerees esi eee ee 5 rounds 


FABRICA MILITAR 
GRENADE LAUNCHERS 


Fabrica Militar, Rosario, Argentina, markets a 
38.lmm_ tear-gas grenade launcher. The weapon 
has a fixed stock and a carrying handle (somewhat 
like that of the AR-15) and a Fabrique Nationale 
FAL rifle-style pistol grip (not surprising since this 
plant makes FN FALs). The barrel assembly locks 
up in a manner similar to that of the M79. 

The Argentine plant has also produced a new 
grenade launcher which uses the standard 40x 
46mm SR cartridge. This new launcher is based on 
the older 38.lmm_ tear-gas grenade launcher’s 
mechanism. Prototypes of this weapon were cre- 
ated with the FN-FAL Para stock (with the stock 
tubes reversed to allow the shooter to gain the 
inclination needed for lobbing grenades over their 
useful range). The trigger assembly of both guns 
is of a double-action design which cocks itself 
when the trigger is pulled. 
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Currently, each of these guns is made to be used 
by itself but it is probable that a below-the-barrel 
rifle mount will be developed as well so that this 
launcher can compete with the M203, M79, and 
others. 


FABRIQUE NATIONALE 


The FN grenade launcher currently under develop- 
ment uses the standard U.S. 40x46mm SR round. 
It is designed to be mounted under the barrel of 
the FN CAL rifle or mounted on a stock assembly 
for use as a weapon in itself. 


HECKLER & KOCH HK69 


This 40x46mm SR grenade launcher was devel- 
oped in the 1970s for use mounted under the H&K 
G3 rifle (in .308 Winchester/7.62mm NATO) and 
the HK33 rifle (in .223  Remington/5.56mm 
NATO). Unfortunately, this unit was rather awk- 
ward to use since it mounted well forward under 
the fore grip of the two rifles. 

A pivoting sight is mounted on the left side of 
the HK69’s receiver and the safety is located just 
above the pistol grip on the side of the receiver. 
The HK69 was modified and a stock added to 
allow it to be used as a separate grenade launcher. 
This launcher was designated the HK69A1 which 
later became modified slightly to become the 
MZP1 which is currently being used by the West 
German Armed Forces. 


HK69 Specifications 


Overiipemeli cine ees ae se eee o's os 14 in. 
iV CRIT REGS 570) 0 Sane ae eae a « 3.5. lbs: 
HK69A1 Specifications 
Overall length (stock retracted) ........ 16-9 in: 
Overall length (stock extended) ........ 25.6.1, 
ewe IMIG GM a, sess cs See i es ss 14 in. 
NRIOL ete tis sracce we ae os wk oe 4 lbs. 


HECKLER & KOCH HK79 


H&K recently started marketing a new rifle- 
mounted grenade launcher, the HK79, for use on 
rifles. This unit can be mounted on its new G41 
(5.56mm NATO) rifle or its standard G3 (HK-91) 
rifle. (When the rifles have the HK79 mounted on 
them, they are known as the G4]-TGS or G3- 
TGS.) 


The HK79 is chambered for the standard 40x 
46mm SR round but, because the barrel is hinged 
on the front of the unit, it rotates open so that 
cartridges of any length can be chambered into it. 
This allows a number of special rounds to be used 
in the launcher in addition to the standard ammu- 
nition. 

A small rod hanging down from the rear of the 
unit appears at first glance to be the trigger; this 
is actually the cocking handle (on some proto- 
types, this was a double lever extending to the left 
and right). Just ahead of this is a cross-bolt safety; 
the safety may be left off or on when loading or 
cocking the weapon. A red section is exposed on 
the safety when it is in its fire position and a white 
ring denotes a safe condition. 

The trigger for the weapon is a rocker lever 
located on the left side of the fore grip. This allows 
a grenade to be fired when the rifle is being carried 
in the normal manner without changing hand posi- 
tion. The barrel release is located on the rear 
underside of the launcher. When pulled back, the 
barrel will open up under its own weight to extract 
a fired shell and allow a new shell to be chambered. 

The sight for the grenade launcher clamps onto 
the sight-base mount (for the H&K scope-mount 
claws) located just ahead of the rear sight of the 
standard G3 or G41 rifle. Whether the grenade 
sight is in the up or down position, the rifle sight 
can still be used. The grenade sight folds upright 
when in use and is of a “‘ladder’’ style. The ladder 
sight has 50, 100, 150, and 200 meter aiming 
points which are used in conjunction with the 
rifle’s front sight. For 300- and 350-meter range 
shots, the shooter uses the rifle’s front sight and 
flash hider to aim the launcher. This simple expe- 
dient keeps the ladder sight short so that it is less 
unwieldy to carry and use. 


Specifications 

Overall length (including 
rifle—fixed stock) 
WIRE spices oS ce Soca Ss oe Se 3.3 168, 
Weight plus rifle 


ee er ey 


HECKLER & KOCH HK69A1/MZPI1 


The MZP1 was developed from a modification of 
the HK69A1, which, in turn, was developed from 
the HK69 rifle-mounted grenade launcher. The 
MZP1 has a rail-type rear sight for quick use at 
under 100-meter ranges and a folding ladder sight 
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The HK79 grenade launcher mounted on the G3 (HK-91) rifle makes up the Heckler & Koch G3-TGS system. The HK79 
is chambered for the standard 40x46mm SR round but, because the barrel is hinged on the front of the unit, rotates open so 
that cartridges of any length can be chambered into it. The trigger for the weapon is a rocker lever located on the left side of 
the fore grip. (Photo courtesy of Heckler & Koch) 


The Heckler & Koch MZP1 grenade launcher has a rail-type rear sight for quick use at under 100-meter ranges and a folding 
ladder sight for greater inclination. The MZP1 has a collapsible stock and can be fired with the stock retracted. An external 
hammer is used to cock the weapon; an ambidextrous safety is located above the trigger. Like most other grenade launchers, 
the MZP1 is single-shot with a break-open breech. The breech-release lever is located just ahead of the external trigger. (Photo 
courtesy of Heckler & Koch) 
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for greater inclination to fire on targets from 150 
to 350 meters. The weapon has a collapsible stock 
which can be twisted to lock into one of two posi- 
tions. The grenade launcher can be fired with the 
stock retracted. An external hammer is used to 
cock the weapon and an ambidextrous safety is 
located above the trigger. Like most other grenade 
launchers, the MZP1 is single shot with a break- 
open breech; the breech release lever is located just 
ahead of the external trigger. 


Specifications 
Overall length (stock retracted) ........ 1822 An. 
Overall length (stock extended) ........ 26.9 in. 
Pantene... + <. caer «a eke oak 14 in. 
RURSEAUe? coca e meee 5. ae tne a 5. 7b: 


HILTON MPRG 83 


The MPRG 83 (Multi-Purpose Riot Gun 1983) was 
developed by Hilton Gun Company, Ltd., in 
Derby, England. The single-shot weapon has a 
number of accessories which come with it to allow 
the weapon to be used in a number of different 
ways. It comes with six barrels and barrel inserts 
which allow the gun to be used as a flare pistol 
(with the short 37mm barrel), grenade launcher 
(with the long 37mm barrel and shoulder stock), 
26mm riot-control cartridges (with a 26mm inset 
into the 37mm barrel), 12-gauge shotgun shells 
(with 12-gauge barrel liner), .223 Remington 


rifle cartridges (with .223 barrel insert), or 40x 
46mm SR cartridges (with the 40mm barrel and 
stock in place). 

The action has a break-open style common to 
most single-shot grenade launchers. The weapon 


uses a cross-bolt safety and has a rear, ladder- 
style aperture sight which flips up for use; the 
front sight is a simple bead. There is also a low- 
power scope mount on the weapon for use with 
12-gauge slugs or the .223 Remington barrel insert. 
The barrels for the weapon are made of steel while 
the body of the grenade launcher is aluminum. The 
removable tubular stock is fitted with a heavy 
rubber recoil pad. 

While the Hilton MPRG 83 is somewhat out- 
dated since it is a single-shot weapon, the fact that 
it is so versatile coupled with its low price tag will 
undoubtedly aid it in sales to police units which 
only occasionally need such a weapon and who 
would appreciate the wide variety of tasks it can 
carry out. 


Specifications 


Overall length (according to barrel 
and stock assembly used) 
Weight (with 37mm barrel, stock, 
and | 2-gauge insert) 
Weight (with 37mm barrel and 
Demmibmeett) .. ks eee Ge HG ee 3:5 1s; 


L67A1 


The L67A1 is a 38mm single-shot riot gun used by 
the British Army and British security forces for 
riot control. The weapon looks like a revolver with 
a huge barrel and tubular stock tacked on. The 
L67A1 is an antique for all practical purposes and 
is slow to reload and hard to aim with any sort of 
accuracy. This weapon is better left for weapons 
collectors rather than deployed for combat or 
riot control. 


The Hilton MPRG 83 is a relatively inexpensive single-shot weapon. A number of accessories allow it to fire short 37mm 
flares, 37mm grenades, 26mm riot-control cartridges, 12-gauge shotgun shells, .223 Remington rifle cartridges, or 40x46mm 
SR cartridges. The stock detaches, and a scope mount is available. 


LSS 
MANVILLE GUN 


Charles J. Manville founded his business in 1929 
on a line of tear-gas pens and pistols in .38-caliber 
and .410-, 20-, and 12-gauge chamberings (this was 
before the National Firearms Act of 1938 which 
declared such weapons illegal to own without 
paying a special tax.) As the Depression in the 
United States worsened, sales of the small tear- 
gas weapons increased. 

Police agencies were also starting to use tear 
gas in single-shot launchers and Manville became 
interested in cutting into this market as well. With 
this in mind, Manville started work in 1931 to 
create a five-shot, 12-gauge pistol designed to fire 
tear-gas cartridges. His pistol was perfected in 1934 
and worked well, but testing seerned to prove that 
five 12-gauge tear-gas cartridges would not create a 
cloud of gas dense enough to be of much use for 
riot control. Consequently, Manville started work 
on a more massive weapon which would be capable 
of laying down the amount of fire needed. 

In 1935, Manville’s new weapon was finished. 
It was a monstrosity which fired twenty-four 12- 
gauge cartridges from a large, spring-driven revol- 
ver. The weapon had no stock but sported a pistol 
fore grip not unlike that of the Thompson sub- 
machine guns of the time. The prototype was 
made of aluminum with steel inserts in the cylinder 
chambers and a steel barrel with a cylinder bore. 

The gun was loaded by releasing two knurled 
screws on the top of the barrel which allowed the 
two halves of the gun to be separated so that spent 
cases could be removed from the exposed cylinder 
chambers and new rounds inserted. After this was 
done, the two sections were put back together 
and the two finger screws tightened back down. 
Next the drum was wound backward until it 
tightened so that it would be ready to rotate the 
shells into position when the gun was used. The 
spring powered the rotation of the cylinder as well 
as cocking the weapon, giving the gun a light trig- 
ger pull. The safety was located at the rear of the 
gun just above the backstrap of the pistol grip. 
(Strangely enough, each chamber had its own 
firing pin on this first version of the Manville 
gun.) 

Somehow, Manville managed to get several inves- 
tors interested in his gun and, in 1935, Manville’s 
new company, the Manville Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, started business, first in Indianapolis and 
then, after a move a few months later, in Pontiac, 
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Michigan. This company manufactured both Man- 
ville’s 24-round shotgun as well as his 12-gauge 5- 
round tear-gas revolvers. Although sales of the guns 
weren’t outstanding, the weapons were endorsed 
by both the Indiana National Guard and the Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Police Department when both 
groups had occasion to disperse rioters using the 
Manville pistols and guns. 

Although the 24-cartridge Manville gun could 
fire standard shotgun shells as well as gas car- 
tridges, there was not much of a market for a 
stockless shotgun which weighed more than 16 
pounds loaded and looked like something from a 
Buck Rogers comic strip. And the 12-gauge tear- 
gas shells still didn’t do much of a job even when 
twenty-four of them were involved. So Manville 
went back to the drawing board and created a 4- 
gauge (25mm) version of the gun to fit the new 
25mm tear-gas cartridges that were becoming 
popular during the 1930s. The 25mm gun was 
completed in 1936 and was nearly identical to the 
12-gauge version except that it had a simplified 
mechanism and the chambers were now exposed 
steel tubes rather than inserts in an aluminum disk. 
The new gun could fire eighteen of the 25mm 
shells. Manville also marketed .38 Special, blank, 
and 12-gauge adapters which could be inserted into 
the chambers of the 25mm gun. (The velocity 
obtained from 12-gauge ammunition fired in these 
was quite low because the working, 12-gauge 
barreled area was only a few inches.) 

The tear-gas projectiles of the time simply fired 
a cloud of irritant dust out of the muzzle of the 
weapon. While this was effective at close ranges, it 
wasn’t too great for dealing with a bottle-throwing 
crowd since the people practically had to be on top 
of an officer before his weapon could take effect. 
Also in a high wind, the cloud of irritant could just 
as easily engulf the policemen using the guns. 

Like most revolver-action guns, the Manville 
weapons also had a slight gap between the cylinder 
and the barrel. Small amounts of powder often 
burned the shooter’s unprotected skin and tear- 
gas dust escaped as well, often coating the shoot- 
er’s body and gradually overcoming him if he fired 
a number of shots. Because of these problems, 
Manville developed a new projectile shell for his 
guns that sent a tear-gas load down range where it 
was released from its container by a small explo- 
sive charge of blackpowder. After Manville pio- 
neered this concept, it became the standard design 
behind most tear-gas grenades. Only rarely is the 
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muzzle-dispersed method of releasing tear gas used 
any more, 

In 1936, Manville demonstrated his weapons 
at the National Rifle Matches in Camp Perry, 
Ohio, where large numbers of potential buyers in 
both the military and law enforcement commu- 
nities were present. Although a number of other 
manufacturers were slated also to show off their 
tear-gas guns, only the Manville group appeared 
when inclement weather caused the others to 
decide that things could go amok with their tear 
gas and weapons. Manville’s new weapon and tear- 
gas cartridges worked extremely well despite the 
poor weather. The guns caught the particular atten- 
tion of Col. Julian S. Hatcher, who was very well 
known at the time as a firearms writer. His en- 
dorsement of the gun and ammunition for both the 
National Guard and law enforcement agencies did 
much to help the sales of the Manville guns. 

In 1937 and 1938, Manville reworked his gun 
so that the barrel was less apt to shoot loose (a 
problem discovered with heavily used earlier demo 
models). This change was carried out by creating a 
pivot rod running down the top of the weapon 
around which the front barrel and cylinders were 
rotated by a bolt which could be rotated from the 


right rear side of the pivot rod. Additionally, the 
fore grip was made more comfortable by reshaping 
it, and various cosmetic features, including a 
high-polish finish, were carried out to make the 
new model readily distinguishable from older 
models. 

Unfortunately, while Manville was perfecting 
this version of his gun, other manufacturers of tear- 
gas launchers were perfecting aiming systems for 
their single-shot weapons. Thus, while other guns 
couldn’t lay down the barrage that Manville’s 
could, the others were capable of much greater 
accuracy. This, coupled with the lighter weight 
of the single-shot guns and their ability to use 
the new larger 37mm shells (with bigger pay- 
loads) really hurt the sales of the Manville guns. 
Unfortunately, rather than create an aiming sys- 
tem for his gun or make a single-shot 37mm 
gun, Manville decided to create a large, 12-shot 
version of his gun chambered for 37mm shells. 
This created a far-from-portable weapon similar 
to a small machine gun or mortar. 

The new Manville 37mm gun had the basic 
mechanism of the other guns and held twelve 
shells but the unit was upside down so that the 
barrel was located below the cylinder rather than 
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The Manville 25mm grenade launcher was created between 1937 and 1938. The new model had a barrel which was less apt to 
shoot loose because of a pivot rod running down the top of the weapon, around which the front barrel and cylinders were 
rotated in order to reload the launcher. The two halves were locked or released by the bolt on the right rear side of the pivot 
rod. The Manville guns were sensitive to dirt and often burned the shooter’s forearm when burning gas escaped from the 


space between cylinder and barrel cone. 
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above it as in the hand-held guns. The gun was 
fired in a manner similar to that of a mortar. The 
prototype weapons still did not have any aiming 
system. Needless to say, sales of the new weapon 
to law enforcement agencies were non-existent 
since the gun required two men to move it and 
couldn’t be aimed with any precision. 

Turning toward another market, Manville tried 
to get sales of the weapon with the U.S. military 
since war appeared to be brewing in Europe in 
1939, But the military was not doing anything to 
prepare for war and seemed to be even less inter- 
ested in a weapon as heavy as a mortar or machine 
gun, but lacking their range, precision of fire, or 
destructive abilities. While Manville managed to 
produce a new family of 37mm shells (including 
HE, tear-gas, smoke, and illumination rounds), 
no one was interested in purchasing his gun. 

As the war finally engulfed America, the Man- 
ville Company secured contracts to make naval 
anti-aircraft guns and, thus, the business  sur- 
vived. But the little interest there had been in the 
Manville gun waned so much that there was no 
reason to warrant its manufacture again. In 1943, 
Manville ordered the destruction of all his notes, 
plans, factory parts, and dies for the Manville 
guns along with the prototype weapons at the 
factory in Pontiac. From that time on, his com- 
pany made no more guns but rather continued to 
fill navy contracts for gun parts and—following 
the war—built a dishwasher. 

In the late 1970s, the movie Dogs of War used 
a Manville 25mm gun as its “‘XM-18.” While 
the movie had the gun firing devastating HE 
rounds (with explosive warheads which would be 
impossible to make in real life), interest in this 
little-known weapon was renewed and the Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Inc., (a privately owned business), 
tried to cash in on this by building working ver- 
sions using the mechanism of the second version of 
the Manville 25mm gun but chambered for 37mm 
(a version which might have saved Manville’s com- 
pany had he made it). The “‘new”’ gun was desig- 
nated the MM-1 by Frankford. 

While technically the MM-1 is not a destructive 
device (since it uses 37mm shells), BATF, never- 
theless, has ruled that it is one (perhaps because it 
looks as if it should be one). In any event, since the 
weapon was declared a destructive device, Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Inc. has gone ahead and made 12- 
gauge shotgun shell adapters for the weapon. But 
such adapters in the short-barreled gun make 


little difference from a legal standpoint since the 
MM-1 has already been declared a destructive 
device. Frankford Arsenal, Inc. also apparently 
produced a few 40mm versions of the gun and is 
said to have worked on some flechette rounds for 
both the 40mm and 37mm guns. 

Like the Manville guns before it, the sales of the 
MM-1 appear to be small, if not non-existent. The 
weapon is too “open” for use on the battlefield 
where dirt would quickly fill up exposed cham- 
bers to create disastrous barrel obstructions. And 
the gun (still without sights) is too inaccurate for 
most police work, especially in this age of lawsuits. 
The Manville gun is, for all practical purposes, a 
weapon without a purpose. 


Manville 12-Gauge Specifications 
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Manville 25mm (1st Model) Specifications 
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Manville 25mm (2nd Model) Specifications 
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Manville 37mm Specifications 
Overall length (without mount) ......... 24 in 
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Frankford Arsenal, Inc. MM-1 

(37mm) Specifications 
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SACO MARK 19 


The Mark 19 uses the “‘beefed up’ 40x53mm SR 
round developed from the 40x46mm SR car- 
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tridge used by the M79. In theory, the 40x53mm 
SR round is longer than grenades designed for 
shoulder-fired grenade launchers so that the more 
powerful round can’t be accidentally fired in the 
small weapon with disastrous results (as noted 
above, the grenade in fact can be chambered in 
newer shoulder-fired launchers). 

The 40x53mm SR has a maximum range of 
2,200 meters—about four times as great as that 
of the smaller 40x46mm SR round. The new 
shaped-charge version of the round is said to be 
able to penetrate two inches of armor plate while 
the anti-personnel shell has a lethal radius of 14 
meters. 

The U.S. military was working on a number of 
systems which would use the 40x53mm SR includ- 
ing grenade launchers for helicopters, ground 
troops, and vehicle-mounted weapons. With the 
American withdrawal from Vietnam in the 1970s, 
however, most of this work was discontinued 
except for the Mark 19 launcher which was cre- 
ated by the U.S. Navy. The Israelis adopted one of 
the first versions of this weapon and developed and 
refined it with their own research program. In the 
meantime, SACO continued its own development 
of the weapon which now has been designated 
the Modification 3. 

The Mark 19 Modification 3 is being pur- 
chased in small numbers by the U.S. Marines. The 
launcher is capable of automatic fire as well as 
single-shot use, cycles at 400 rpm, and feeds from 
linked cartridges which are stored in boxes of 
twenty or fifty rounds. The recoil-operated Mark 


19 Mod. 3 is controlled by spade grips (with the 
possibility of remote control using solenoid opera- 
tion also available). 


Specifications 
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U.S. M79 


The M79 was the first of the post-World War II- 
developed grenade launchers. The weapon is quite 
similar to a break-open single-barrel shotgun. The 
round itself is the U.S. 40x46mm SR cartridge 
which has a double wall, allowing it to be fired 
with low chamber pressure while creating inner 
pressures capable of delivering a large payload over 
great distances with relatively accurate fire within 
350 to 400 yards. 

The M79 was the outcome of the U.S. military’s 


NIBLICK Program (which takes its name from the 
Number 9 golf iron). The goal of the program was 
to create a weapon to fill the gap between the hand 
grenade and the mortar on the battlefield. The 
first M79s were produced by Action Industries in 
Philadelphia during the early 1960s. While the 
weapon worked well, its single-shot capacity meant 
committing a man to the weapon. In many situa- 
tions, the carrier of the M79 was often unable to 
fight in close-combat situations because of the 
distance it took the shell to arm itself (about 30 
yards). In effect, the squad was short a man 


The M79 was the first of the grenade launchers developed after World War IT. The M79 was the outcome of the US. military’s 
NIBLICK Program to create a weapon to fill the gap between the hand grenade and the mortar on the battlefield. The first 
M79s were produced by Action Industries in Philadelphia during the early 1960s. 
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when it needed him most. 

In an effort to alleviate this problem, a shot- 
gun shell adapter was created at the Frankford 
Arsenal (the U.S. military arsenal), as was a 40mm 
buckshot round (and possibly a flechette load). 
None of these proved overly effective, however, 
because the weapon was still slow to reload— 
something of prime importance in close combat. 

A multi-shot experimental version of the M79 
was created in an effort to up the firepower of 
the weapon. The gun had a stock similar to that of 
the M79 but the upper lines conformed more to 
those of a shotgun. The standard M79 sight was 
mounted on the weapon’s barrel while a tubular 
magazine was located under the barrel. Shells 
were cycled from the magazine into the gun in 
the same manner as is used with a pump-action 
shotgun. The weapon was fielded for experimen- 
tal use in Vietnam but proved to be too heavy for 
efficient use. 

While some M79 carriers were issued .45 pistols 
in an effort to get around the problem of lack of 
repeat firepower, the best solution to the prob- 
lem was created in the field by soldiers who cut 
off the stock of the M79 and wired the abbreviated 
weapon under the barrel of an M16 rifle. Soon, 
the idea spread back to American designers who 
were already interested in creating such a weapon. 
Among the various versions of below-the-barrel 
M16 mounts (including multi-shot versions) was 
the Colt XM148, which, in turn, led to the devel- 
opment and adoption of the M203 and the retire- 
ment of the M79. 

The rear sight of the M79 is rather bulky since 
it has to be used to practically lob shells to their 
targets at extreme ranges where the trajectory 
becomes rainbow-like. This high sight is apt to be 
damaged during combat, and the user often is 
forced to “‘guesstimate’’ the range—with less than 
accurate results, since the kill radius of the early 
ammunition was only about three meters. 

The M79 is a good, if greatly limited, weapon. 
New grenade launchers, especially those mounted 
on assault rifles, seem to be a more satisfactory 
choice. 


Specifications 
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U.S. M203 


During the late 1960s, Colt worked on a weapon 
which would combine the effectiveness of the M16 
rifle with the M79 grenade launcher. (This work 
was apparently part of the Army’s SALVO proj- 
ect.) The outcome of Colt’s work was the M148 
grenade launcher which was to be attached to the 
underside of an M16. The 2.8-pound launcher 
allowed a rifleman to have the punch of the single- 
fire M79 grenade launcher without sacrificing the 
use of his rifle. Although the XM148 was a very 
useful weapon for troops in Vietnam, it suffered 
from problems that made it overly complicated 
and sometimes unreliable. Thus, in 1967 the U.S. 
Army started the GLAD (Grenade Launcher 
Attachment Development) project. 

Three companies worked with the army to 
realize the designs produced by GLAD. They 
were the AAI Corporation, Aero-Jet General, and 
Ford Aerospace. AAI produced the best launcher, 
the XM203, and its launcher was standardized 
and accepted by the army as the M203 in mid- 
1969. 

The early XM203 had a short barrel so that it 
could be mounted on the short commando carbine 
version of the M16, but the final version of the 
M203 had a longer barrel to increase its range 
(increased range being of more importance than 
the ability of the M203 to be mounted on both 
styles of M16 rifle). Colt won the bid to produce 
the new M203 launcher and started manufacturing 
it in 1971. Currently, all M203s in the U.S. mili- 
tary arsenals are of Colt manufacture. 

J.C. Manufacturing, Inc., has recently intro- 
duced its modified version of the M203. Called the 
M203 PI (Product Improved), the launcher has 
been given a new universal mounting system so 
that it can be placed on all NATO rifles as well as 
a number of others. Among the rifles on which the 
M203 PI can be mounted are the AR-15/M16, 
Beretta AR-70, FAL, FNC, G3 (HK-91), G41, 
Daewoo K1/K2, Galil, Steyr AUG, AR-180, SAR- 
80, AK-47/AKM, and many of the AK-47 variants. 
(Interestingly, J.C. Manufacturing will also create 
mounts for other rifles, or police shotguns; thus, 
a shotgunner could gain long-range powers with the 
grenade launcher while having the power of his 
shotgun for close encounters.) 

The J.C. Manufacturing mounting system also 
allows the M203 PI launcher to be quickly taken 
off the rifle (or replaced) so that a rifleman can 
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The M203 launcher mounted on an AR-15 A2 (M16A2) rifle. The launcher was designed by AAI and accepted by the army as 
the M203 in mid 1969. Coit won the bid to produce the new M203 launcher and started manufacturing it in 1971. Currently, 
all M203s in the U.S. military arsenals are of Colt manufacture. (Photo courtesy of Colt Firearms) 


The J.C. Manufacturing, Inc., M203 PI (Product Improved) grenade launcher mounted on the FN FAL through the use of a 
new universal mounting system. Note the quadrant sighting system mounted on the left rear of the rifle’s receiver. (Photo 
courtesy of J.C. Manufacturing, Inc.) 


z 


The M203 PI detached from its mount on an AK-47 rifle. The mounting system allows the M203 PI launcher to be quickly 
taken off the rifle (or replaced). A rifleman can carry the unit in a pack; a commander can change the number of grenade 
launchers being carried by troops by adding or removing them according to his wishes. (Photo courtesy of J.C. Manufac- 


turing, Inc.) 
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The M203 PI mounted on the HK-93 rifle. The mounting system allows the M203 PI launcher to be quickly taken off the 
rifle. A second press of the grenade barrel release on opening allows special purpose, longer 40mm shells to be fired from 


the unit. (Photo courtesy of J.C. Manufacturing, Inc.) 


carry the unit in a pack or a commander can 
change the number of grenade launchers being 
carried by troops by adding or removing them 
according to his wishes. Additionally, the new 
PI version has a longer breech opening so that new, 
longer grenade rounds can be used with it. (As 
already noted, great care must be taken not to 
inadvertently use the more powerful 40x53mm 
SR. While this grenade will chamber in the M203 
PI, it would be disastrous to fire it from the 
launcher.) 

J.C. Manufacturing has also created a folding 
stock (called the M203 Pistol, since it looks like 
a pistol with the stock folded). This allows the 
grenade launcher to be fired without mounting it 
onto a rifle. In an effort to break into the police 
markets, J.C. Manufacturing is also making 12- 


gauge, 37mm, and 38mm versions of the M203s 
so that the launchers can be used with shotgun 
ammunition, training ammunition, or tear-gas 
grenades (the 38mm is popular among European 
police agencies while the 37mm has become the 
norm in North and South America). Additionally, 
the J.C. Manufacturing mount, once on a rifle, 
will also accept laser aiming devices, flashlights, 
or special shotguns so that the rifle can be modi- 
fied for other uses. All in all, J.C. Manufacturing 
has greatly amplified the possibilities in which an 
M203 may be deployed. 

Frankford Arsenal, Inc. (the private company) 
has also made a number of M203 assemblies from 
military surplus parts along with parts of its own 
manufacture. In addition to the standard 40mm 
version (which is identical to Colt’s), Frankford 


J.C. Manufacturing’s M203 Pistol is actually the new M203 PI on a folding stock mount. The breech is in the open position, 
ready to accept a 40mm round. The pistol version allows the grenade launcher to be fired without mounting it on a rifle. 
(Photo courtesy of J.C. Manufacturing, Inc.) 
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The M203 Pistol with its stock extended and the breech open, ready to be loaded. In an effort to break into the police mar- 
kets, J.C. Manufacturing is also making 12-gauge, 37mm, and 38mm versions of the M203 so that the launchers can be used 
with shotgun ammunition, training ammunition, or tear-gas grenades. (Photo courtesy J.C. Manufacturing, Inc.) 


also has made a few 37mm versions for use by 
police agencies with riot control grenades. Frank- 
ford also offers a 12-gauge insert for the 37mm 
barrel so that it can be used as a single-shot shot- 
gun. 

Although the M203 is normally used by one 
man, U.S. Marines in Lebanon are said to have 
deployed it occasionally as a “crew-served”’ 
weapon. One man aimed and fired the launcher 
while the other quickly unloaded/loaded it. Doing 
this, the weapon became very much like a portable 
artillery piece and could lay down barrages of fire 
in a very short time. 

The M203 produces smaller amounts of recoil 
than many other grenade launchers thanks to the 
weight of the rifle coupled to the launcher, The 
sights consist of a quadrant-style unit which is 
graduated in 25-meter increments to 400 meters 
as well as a combat sight mounted on the upper 
handguard for “quick and dirty” use of the 
launcher. A release located on the left side of the 
barrel of the M203 releases the barrel so that it 
can slide forward to allow the user to chamber a 
round (on the M203 PI, a second push on the but- 
ton allows the barrel to slide forward an additional 
amount to accept longer rounds). If a spent car- 
tridge is in the barrel, it is automatically ejected as 
the barrel is pushed forward. The weapon cocks 
itself as the barrel is pulled back to lock in place. 
The safety is located inside the front of the trigger 
guard; pushing it forward to allow the trigger fin- 
ger to reach the trigger places the safety into its 
fire position. 

The M203 has proved itself to be very effective 


in combat in the hands of U.S., Salvadoran, and 
Israeli troops. In addition to the standard AR-15/ 
M16 mount developed for the M203, the Israeli 
Defense Forces have also created a mount for plac- 
ing it on their Galil rifle. It would seem probable 
that this weapon will be in use for some time and 
will serve as the standard against which new gre- 
nade launchers are judged. 


XM148 Specifications 
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USSR 40mm GRENADE LAUNCHER 


It is believed that 40mm _ grenade launchers 
mounted under the new AK-74 assault rifle are 
being fielded by the Soviets. Little is known 
about the weapons, however. If the rumors of 
the launcher prove to be founded, it will be yet 
another example of the Soviets adopting and modi- 
fying useful weaponry or ideas originating in the 
West to their own purposes. 
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Manufacturers 


SHOTGUNS, GRENADE LAUNCHERS, 
AND RELATED WEAPONS 


American Derringer Corporation 

P.O. Box 8983 

Waco, TX 76714 

(Manufacturer of Model 6 Derringer in .410/.45) 


Beretta USA 

17601 Indian Head Highway 

Accokeek, MD 20607 

(Manufacturer of AR-70 rifle; importer of Modello 
12 submachine gun) 


Browning 

Rel 

Morgan, UT 84050-9749 

(Manufacturer of BPS Pump, Browning Auto-5, 
and B-80 shotguns) 


FIE (Firearms Import and Export Corporation) 

P.O. Box 4866 

Hialeah Lakes 

Hialeah, FL 33014 

(Importer of Franchi shotguns including SPAS-12, 
LAW-12, SAS-12) 


Frankford Arsenal, Inc. 

1047 N.E. 43rd Ct. 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33334 

(M203 and MM-]1 grenade launchers in 37mm and 
40mm) 


Gilbert Equipment Company, Inc. 
Buckeye Rd., NW, 

Suite 220 

Atlanta, GA 30341 

(Importer of USAS-12 shotgun) 


Heckler & Koch, Inc. 

14601 Lee Rd. 

Chantilly, VA 22021 

(Importer of Benelli shotguns; developing CAW 
candidate weapon) 


Holmes Firearms Company 

Rt. 6, Box 242 

Fayetteville, AR 72701 

(Design work on Streetsweeper shotgun) 


Ithaca Gun Company 
Ithaca, NY 14850 
(Manufacturer of Ithaca 37, Mag-10 shotguns) 


J.C. Manufacturing, Inc. 
1173 Osborne Road 

Spring Lake Park, MN 55432 
(M203 PI grenade launcher) 


Law Enforcement Ordnance Corporation 
Box 649 

Middletown, PA 17057 

(U.S. distributor of Striker shotgun) 
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The Marlin Firearms Company 

100 Kenna Dr. 

North Haven, CT 06473 
(Manufacturer of Marlin Goose Gun) 


O.F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. 

7 Grasso Ave. 

North Haven, CT 06473 

(Manufacturer of Mossberg 500, 712, 1000, 3000 
shotguns) 


Pancor Corporation 

P.O. Box 818 

Bel Air, MD 21014 

(Manufacturer of Jackhammer shotgun) 


Remington Arms Company 

939 Barnum Ave. 

PO, Box 1939 

Bridgeport, CT 06601 

(Manufacturer of 870, 1100, 1187 shotguns) 


Savage Industries, Inc. 

Springdale Road 

Westfield, MA 01085 

(Manufacturer of 24 series combination rifles and 
69 R/RXL shotguns) 


Sceptre, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1282 

Marietta, GA 30061 

(Original marketer for Atchisson Assault-12; now 
selling USAS-12 shotgun) 


Smith & Wesson 

2100 Roosevelt Ave. 

P.O. Box 2208 

Springfield, MA 01102-2208 

(Design and development work on S&W AS) 


Springfield Armory 

420 W. Main St. 

Geneseo, IL 61254 

(Importer of Bernardelli combat shotguns) 


Sturm, Ruger & Company, Inc. 
Southport, CT 06490 
(Manufacturer of Red Label over/under shotgun) 


U.S. Repeating Arms Company 

275 Winchester Ave. 

P.O. Box 30-300 

New Haven, CT 06511 

(Manufacturer of Winchester shotguns and rifles) 


Wilson Arms Company 
P.O. Box 504 
Brunswick, GA 31521 
(Manufacturer of Witness Protection and Executive 
Protection shotguns) 


AMMUNITION AND ACCESSORIES 


AAI Corporation 

P.O. Box 126 

Hunt Valley, MD 21030 

(Manufacturer of tear-gas grenades and Ferret 
shotgun shell) 


Aimpoint USA 

203 Elden St. 

Suite 302 

Herndon, VA 22070 
(Aimpoint scopes) 


Armson 

tf), Box 2130 

Farmington Hills, MI 48018 

(Armson O.E.G. available-light dot scope) 


Aztec International Ltd. 

1256-E Oakbrook Dr. 

Norcross, GA 30093 

(Shotgun flares, noise cartridges, blanks, etc.) 


Ballistic Research Industries 

2825 S. Rodeo Gulch Rd., #8 
Soquel, CA 95073 

(Rifled slugs and sabot ammunition) 


Brigade Quartermasters, Ltd. 

1025 Cobb International Blvd. 

Kennesaw, GA 30144-4349 

(Military surplus-style equipment, Gargoyl shoot- 
ing glasses, shooting accessories, carrying cases 
for shotguns) 
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Brownells, Inc. 

Rt. 2, Box 1 

Montezuma, IA 50171 

(Gunsmithing supplies, Pachmayr grips, scope 
mounts, etc.) 


B-Square Company 
P.O; Box 11281 

Ft. Worth, TX 76109 
(Scope mounts) 


Bushnell Optical Company 

2828 E. Foothill Blvd. 

Pasadena, CA 91107 

(Banner and other model scopes) 


Choate Tool Corporation 

Box 218 

Bald Knob, AR 72010 

(Manufacturer of a wide range of shotgun stocks, 
fore grips, magazine extension tubes, etc.) 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

P.O. Box 220 

Rogers, AR 72757 

(Maker of soft air guns suitable for practice) 


Excalibur Enterprises 

P.O. Box 266 

Emmaus, PA 18049 

(Night vision scopes and other equipment) 


GTM Company 

15915B E. Main St. 

La Puente, CA 91744 

(Cartridge adapters to allow pistol] ammunition to 
be fired from a shotgun) 


Harry Owen 

P.O. Box 5337 

Hacienda Heights, CA 91745 

(Cartridge adapters for using different types of 
pistol ammunition in shotguns) 


Hastings 

P.O. Box 224 

4th & Court Streets 

Clay Center, KS 67432 

(Manufacturer of Paradox rifled barrel for shot- 
guns) 


Hydra Systems 

Box 3461 

Bridgeport, CT 06605 
(Laster sighting system) 


Jonathan Arthur Ciener, Inc. 

RD. 2 

Box 66Y6 

6850 Riveredge Dr. 

Titusville, FL 32780 

(Modification of 870 or 1100 over/under to mount 
on AR-15 rifle; licensed chop jobs on double 
shotguns as well as pumps and semiautos) 


Laser Arms Corporation 
P.O. Box 4647 

Las Vegas, NV 89127 
(Laser sighting system) 


Laser Products 

18285 Mt. Baldy Circle 
Fountain Valley, CA 92708 
(Laser aiming system) 


Lasersight, Inc. 

P.O. Box 8594 

Incline Village, NV 89450-8594 
(Laser LS45 aiming system) 


Light Enterprises 

P.O. Box 3811 

Littleton, CO 80161 
(Nightsighter night sight) 


Lyman Products Corporation 
Rt. 147 

Middlefield, CT 06455 
(Variable choke/recoil reducer) 


Marble Arms Corporation 

420 Industrial Park 

Gladstone, MI 49837 
(Variable choke/recoil reducer) 


Michaels of Oregon 

(“Uncle Mike’s’’) 

P.O. Box 13010 

Portland, OR 97213 

(Shotgun slings, scope covers, detachable sling 
swivels) 
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Mock Firearms Accessories 

P.O. Box 1309 

Norwalk, CA 90651 

(Manufacturer of Easy Loader for Remington 
1100) 


Newman’s GI Supply 

RR #1, Box 782 

Augusta, NJ 07822 

(Combat support vests, military surplus gear) 


Numrich Arms Corporation 
West Hurley, NY 12491 
(Parts for shotguns no longer manufactured) 


Omark Industries 

P.O. Box 856 

Lewiston, ID 83501 

(Manufacturer of Speer, CCI, RCBS, Outers, and 
Weaver shooting supplies and reloading equip- 
ment) 


Quinetics Corporation 

P.O. Box 29007 

San Antonio, TX 78229 
(Scatterchoke for shotguns) 


Sage International, Ltd. 

1856 Star-Batt Dr. 

Rochester, MI 48063 

(Remington 1100 modifications and special shot- 
gun ammunition) 


Julio Santiago 
P.O. Box O 
Rosemount, MN 55068 


(Police/military firearms training courses; combat 
target; Fire Fly night sight and mounts for shot- 


guns and revolvers) 


Sherwood International 

18714 Parthenia St. 

Northridge, CA 91324 

(Distributor of bayonets, slings, cases, etc.) 


Sierra Supply 

PO, Box 1390 

Durango, CO 81301 

(Cleaning equipment, Break-Free CLP, military 
ammunition/magazine carrying pouches and 
other surplus equipment) 


Tasco Sales, Inc. 

P.O. Box 520080 

Miami, FL 33152 

(Scopes and electric dot scope sights) 


Westminster Arms, Ltd. 

2891 Tumbleweed Trail 

P.O. Box 187 

Pioneertown, CA 92268 

(Bullpup stock and conversion for Remington 
1100) 


Appendix B 


Magazines 


These magazines generally give advance notice 
of new combat shotguns and give wide coverage 
of accessories available for them as well. About 
the only consideration that must be made is to 
remember that much of a magazine’s revenue is 
generated by sales of ads. While most are very 
accurate and fair, occasionally reviews of equip- 
ment are a bit more generous than they should 
De. 


The American Rifleman 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., NW 
Washington, DC 20036 


American Survival Guide 
McMullen Publishing 

P.O. Box 15690 

Santa Ana, CA 92705-0690 


Combat Weapons 
Omega Group, Ltd. 
5735 Arapahoe Ave. 
Boulder, CO 80303 
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Firepower 

Turbo Publishing 
P.O. Box 270 
Cornville, AZ 86325 


New Breed 
P.O. Box 428 
Nanuet, NY 10954 


Police 
6300 Yarrow Dr. 
Carlsbad, CA 92008 


S.W.A.T. (Special Weapons and Tactics) 
P.O. Box 270 
Cornville, AZ 86325 


Appendix C 


— 


Useful Books 


The following books have valuable information 
which will be of interest to those needing more 
information about similar small arms, new weapons 
developments, ammunition, and other subjects 
related to the combat shotgun. 


Combat Ammunition 
By Duncan Long 
Paladin Press 

P.O. Box 1307 
Boulder, CO 80306 


The Combat Shotgun and Submachine Gun 
By Chuck Taylor 

Paladin Press 

PO. Box 1307 

Boulder, CO 80306 


Firearms Assembly /Disassembly 
Part V: Shotguns 

By J.B. Wood 

DBI Books 

540 Frontage Rd. 

Northfield, IL 60093 


The Great Rifle Controversy 
By Edward Clinton Ezell 
Stackpole Books 

Cameron and Kelker Streets 
P.O. Box 1831 

Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Poor Man’s James Bond 
Vol. 2 

By Kurt Saxon 

Atlan Formularies 
P.OmBen 327 

Harrison, AR 72601 


Remington 1100 Exotic Weapon System 
Paladin Press 

P.O. Box 1307 

Boulder, CO 80306 


The Shotgun in Combat 

By Tony Lesce 

Desert Publications 

P.O. Box 1600 

Cottonwood, AZ 86326 

Also available from Paladin Press 


Small Arms of the World 
By Edward Clinton Ezell 
Stackpole Books 

Cameron and Kelker streets 
P.O. Box 1831 

Harrisburg, PA 17105 


Streetsweeper: A Home Workshop Shotgun 
By Bill Holmes 

Loompanics Unlimited 

POuUBox 1197 

Pt. Townsend, WA 98368 
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The World’s Fighting Shotguns 
By Thomas F. Swearengen 
T.B.N. Enterprises 

POBox 55 

Alexandria, VA 22313 


Sweeping its way through the dense forests of America in its frontier days, through 
the lush tropical vegetation of the Pacific islands during World War II, and into the 


urban jungles of the 1980s, the shotgun has earned a reputation as a deadly, efficient 
combat weapon. 


Nothing else blasts massive amounts of deadly firepower at close range like a shotgun, 


making it the weapon of choice today of special military forces, anti-terrorist units, and 
home owners who are serious about self-defense. 


Streetsweepers is the newest, most comprehensive book out on combat shy —=', 


covering every type of action from pump to semiauto, and including infeeiat =! 
various models not yet on the market. Noted gun writer Duncan Long also 2 =| 
on what ammo to use, accessories, and combat shotgun tactics, and traces the Lo = 
and development of this much loved and respected weapon. FS = 
: — 
= -oy— A OO ee 
penile So A PALADIN PRESS BOOK =} 
0-87364-424-7 = 

BL Lye: Visit our Web Site at www.paladin-press.com 


